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The Education of Children under 
Nine Years of Age 



•* O mamx'ijjlia ! oh<* come alirut pi«!icqtJie 
I'umilt* Cf^tnl bi Tina^cfiue 

SiLbitAniciite lik. on<3e svclse,^ 






We read in the PurgatoftOy Canto 1, how Virgil was diretted 
to piepare Dante tor his difficult ascent: 


Vi dunqu< e fi che tu coslui ncuighe 
<1 un gmnco ichietto l che gli lavi il viso 
S) (be. ogiu suuduint quiiidi stinghe 

« « ft • * 

Qntsta isoktn intornn ad imo ad imo, 
hgg](i co] i dovt U b ittf 1 onddf 
port i d<. giunchi soj>r i il mollc hnio 
Null altri plant i, Lhe fat esse frunda 
o iiiduiasst, VI puole a\er Xiii 
ptio < he all( peico non seconda. 

Venininio poi in sul litre dipciio, 

• ft 

(^1 ivi nn (nisf si comf allrui pi icque * 
o mirivigli I! che quil egli scflse 
1 umile pi mtv (.ofil si rimtque 
friubin ncnit lii ondt la svt Ise 


thin and see thou gird this one about 
W th »mrK th rush tnd that thou v> ish his face, 

S ill t thou slciiisf a\M) all slam ihtrdrum 

ft ft » » # ft 

J1 1 tiU’t isl ind 1 unu diout its liast, 

} t hv. lhei< }ondn ^vlKrt the billow bents t, 

1 >uth ni Ihs Ik it upon its washy ooze 
No other phut tint pututh torth the leaf, 

Oi th It doth induiate con there have life, 
lUcausi il >icldclh not unto the shocks. 

« ft • • 

T hm came we down upon the desert shore. 

• • • 

J Jku ht begirt me \b the othea- pleased j 
O m irvr llouf ’ for even as he culltd 
(he humble pi int such ri sprang up again 
Suddenly there where ht uprooted it ’ 

(I>ONGFLUOW S Tk \SSLATION.l 



Preface to the ‘ Home Education* 

Series 


The educational outlook is rather misty and 
depressing b^th at home and abroad. That science 
should be a staple of education^ that the teaching of 
Latin, of modem languages, qt mathematics, must be 
reformed, that nature and handicrafts should be 
pressed into service for the training of the eye and 
hand, that boys and girls must learn to write English 
and therefore must know something of history and 
literature, and, on the other hand, that education must 
be made mbre technical and utilitarian—these, and 
such as these, are the cries of expedience with which 
we take the field. But we have no unifying principle, 
no definite aim, in fact, no philosophy of education. 
As a stream can rise no higher than its source, so 
it is probable that no educational effort can rise above 
the whole scheme of thought which gives it birth, 
and perhaps this is the reason of all the * fallings fiom 
us, vanishings,’ failures, and disappointments which 
mark our educational records. 

Those of us, who have spent many years in pursuing 
the benign and elusive vision of Education, perceive 
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that her approaches are rej^ulated by a law, and that 
this law has yet to be evoked. We can discern its 
outlines, but no more We know that it is pervasive; 
there is no part of a child’s home-life or school-work 
which the law does not penetrate. It is Hlumiflal^ng, 
loo, showing the value, or lack of value, of a thousand 
systems and expedients. It is not only a light, but a 
mea'^ure, providing a standard whereby all things, 
small and gieat, belonging to educational work must 
be tested 7'he law is liberal, taking iij, whatsoever 
things arr true, honest, and of goock report, and 
offering no ImittatK n or hindiance save where excess 
should injure And the path indicated by the law is 
continuous and progiessive, with no transition stage 
from the cradle to the gra\e, except that maturity takes 
up the reguliir stif fltrection to which immaturity 
lias been truned. Wc shall doubtless find, when we 
appri 1 end tin 1 i\v that reitnn German thinkers-^ 
Kant, Ibib it, Lot/e Fioehcl— aie justified, that, 
as they sa\ , it is ' n a irj * to believe in God; that, 
tlicrefore, tht, know'led'^e of Gud is the principal know- 
Udge, and the chaf end of education By one more 
charatUr shall we be able to recognise this perfect law 
ol educational libtrtv when it shall be made evident. 
It has been said tliat * The l>est idea which we can 
form of absolute tr ith is that it is able to meet every 
condition by which it can be tested^ This we shall 
expect of out 1 ivv—that it shall meet every test of 
expt rnnent and every test of rational investigation. 
Not* having received the tables of our Uw, we 
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fall back upon Froebel or upon Hcrbart; or, !f 
we belongf to another School, upon Locke or 
Spencer; but we are not satisfied, A discontent, 
is it a divine discontent ? is upon us; and assuredly 
we should hail a workable* effectual philosophy 
of education as a deliverance from much perplexit>\ 
Before this great deliverance comes to us it is 
probable that many tentative efforts will be put 
forth, having more or less of the characters of a 
philosophy; ^notably, having a central idea, a body 
of thought with various members working in vital 
harmony. 

Such a theory of education, which need not be 
careful to call itself a system of psychology, must 
be in harmony with the thought movements of the 
age; must regard education, not as a shut-ofT 
compartment, but as being as much a part of life 
as birth or growth, marriage or work ; and it must 
leave the pupil attached to the woild at many points 
of contact. It is true that educationalists are already 
eager to establish such contact in several directions, 
but their efforts rest upon an axiom here and an 
idea there, and there is no broad unifying basis of 
thought to support the whole. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread ; and the 
hope that there may be many tentative efforts 
towards a philosophy of education, and that all of 
them will bring us nearer to the magnum opus, 
encourages me to launch one such attempt. The 
central thought, or rather body of thought, upon 
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which I foand, is the somewhat obvious fact that the 
child is a pet‘sqn with all the possibilities and powers 
included in personality. Some of the members which 
deveIoi> frt>m this nucleus have been exploited from 
time to time by educational Ihir^kors, and exist vagv,ely 
in the j^encral common sense, a notion here, another 
there. One thesis, which is, perhaps, new, that Hduca^ 
fion is the Science of Relations^ appears to me to solve 
the question of a curriculum, as showing that the object 
of education is to put a child in living touch with 
as much as may be ol the life of Nature and of 
thouglit. Add to this one or two keys to self- 
knowledge, and the educated youth goes forth with 
some idea of self-management, with some pursuits, 
and many vital intfnests. My excuse for venturing 
to offer a solution, however tentative and passing, 
to tlie piobJ< 111 ol education is twofold. For between 
thirty and foj ty years I have laboured without pause 
to estabii.sli a woiking and philosophic theory of 
education , and iii the next place, each article of 
the c{iiicati<)nal faith I offer has been arrived at by 
inductive procc-s ; and has, I think, been verified by 
A long and wide series of experiments. It is, how¬ 
ever, with sinicre difHtlcnce that I venture to offer 
the results of this long labour ; because T know 
that in thi^' field there are many labourers far more 
able and expert than I—the ‘angels' who fear to 
treaii, so pierari«»us is the footing! 

but, if in\\y f'c if cn it i uif/res, I append a 

sh\)it synopsis of the educatif>nal theory advanced 
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in the volumes of the * Home Education Series/ The 
treatment is not methodic, but incidental; here a little, 
there a little, as seemed to me most likely to meet 
the occasions of parents and teachers. I should add 
thart in the course of a number of years the various 
essays have been prepared for the use of the Parents* 
Educational Union in the hope that that Society 
might witne«:s for a more or less coherent body 
of educational thought 

The copsequence of truth is parent , therefore the 
judgment of it must not be negligent." 

WHICilCO'lI 

I Children are born pet sons, 

2. They are not born cither good or bad, but with 
possibilities for good and evil. 

3. The principles of authority on the one hand and 
obedience on the other, arc natural, nt^cessary and 
fundamental , but— 

4. These principles are limited by the respect due 
to the pri <^oiialit> of children, which must not be 
encroached upon, whether by fear or love, snip’estion 
or influence, or undue play upon any one natural 
desire. 

5. Therefore we are limited to three educational 
instruments—the atmosphere of envhonnient, the 
discipline of habit, and the presentation of living 
ideas. 

6. By the saying, EDUCATION IS AN ATMO¬ 
SPHERE, it is not meant that a child should be 
isolated in what may be called a * child environment/ 
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esf^eclally adapted and prepared; but that we 
take into account the educational value of his natural 
home atmo‘!phere, both as regards {Arsons and things, 
and should let him live freely among his jiroper 
conditions It stultihes a child" to bring dowm^his 
world to the * child’s * level. 

7. By EDUCATION IS A DISCIPLINE, Is meant the 
discipline of habits formed definitely and thoughtfully, 
whether habits of mind or body. Physiologists tell 
us of the adaptation of brain structure to habitual 
lines of thought—to our habits. 

8. In the saying that EDUCATION IS A LIFE, the 
need of intellectual and moral as w’ell as of physical 
sustenance is implied. The mind feeds on ideas, 
and therefore children should have a generous 
curriculum. 

9 But the mind is not a receptacle into which 
ideas must be dropped, each idea adding to an 
* apperception mass' of its hke^ the theoiy upon 
which the Herbartian doctrine of interest rests. 

10 On the contrary, a child’s mind is no mere 
to hold ideas, but is rather, if the figure may 

be allowed, a spiritual or^amsm^ with an appetite 
for all knowledge Tins is its proper diet, with 
which It IS prcpaied to deal, and which it can digest 
and as.similatc as the body does foodstuffs. 

II. This difference is not a verbal quibble. The 
Herbartian doctrine lays the stress of education—- 
the preparation of knowledge in enticing morsels, 
presented in due ordef^upon the teacher. Children 
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tAUght a|?on this prmcipio 9,re in danger of receiving 
much teaching with little knowledge; and the 
teacher's axiom is, * What a child learns matters less 
than how he learns it* 

Qnt, believing that the normal child has 
powers of mind that fit him to deal with aH 
knowledge proper to him, we must give him a full 
and generous curriculum; taking care, only, that 
the knowledge offered to him is vital-—that is, 
that facts are not presented without their informing 
ideas. Out of this conception comes the principle 
that,— 

13. Education is the science of relations; 
that is, that a child has natural relations with a vast 
number of things and thoughts t so we must train him 
upon physical exercises, nature, handicrafts, science 
and art, and upon many living^ books; for wc knoi^ 
that our business is, not to leach him all about 
anything, bulk to help him to make valid as many 
as may be of— 

* Those first born affinities 
That fit our new extstence to cmstinnf things.’ 

14^ There are also two secrets of moral and 
intellectual self^management which slwuld be offered 
to children ; these we may call the Way of the Will 
and the Way of the Reason. 

15. Tke Way of the Children should be 

taught— 

(a) To distinguish between * I want * and * I will.* 

(^) That the way to will effectively is to turn our 
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thoupjhts from that .which Ve desire but do 
not will. 

(r) That the best way to turn our thoughts is to 
think of or do some quite different thing, 
entertaining or interesting. . 

{(1^) That, after a little rest in this way, the will 
returns to its woik with new vigour. 

(This adjunct of the will is familiar to us 
as diversian, whose office it is to ease us for a 
time from will effort, that we may ‘ will' again 
with added power. The use of suggestion— 
even self-sugge*=tion—as an aid to the will, is 
to be defirecated, as tending to stultify and 
btere(>type character, it would seem that 
^p()^tancily is a ctaidition of development, 
and that human nature needs the discipline 
of failure as well as of success.) 
iO. Thr ITf/y <>/ the Reason. — Wc should teach 
cliildrcn, too, not to ‘lean' Uoo ci>nfi(k\=‘ntiy) ‘unto 
their own urulerst inding,’ because the function of 
reason i.s, to give lo al demonstration (<2) of inatlie- 
niatical truth. and {b') of an initial idt*a, accepted by 
the will. In the foiincr case reason i.s, perhaps, an 
infallible guide, but in the second it is not always 
a .^afe one, ft.ir \\ hether that initial idea be right or 
wrong, reason will confirm it by irrefiagable proofs. 

ij. There! ic cliildtcu should be taught, as they 
become mature enough to understand such teaching, 
that the chief responsibility which rests on them as 
persons is the acceptance or rejection of initial ideas. 

m 
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To help them in this clioice we should give them 
principles of conduct and a wide range of the 
knowledge fitted for them. 

These three principles (15, 16 ami 17) should save 
childre^ from some of the louse thinking and heed¬ 
less action which cause most of us to live at a lower 
level than we need. ^ 

18. We should allow no separation to grow up 
between tlic intellectual and 'spiritual’ life of chib 
dren; but shpuld teach them that the divine Spirit 
has constant access to their spirits, and is their con¬ 
tinual helpei in all the interests, duties and joys 
of life. 

The ^ Home Education Series is so called (torn the 
title of the fi 7 St lolume^ and not as dealini]^ wholly 
or pnnctpally^ with 'Home' as opposed to * School' 
education. 
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Mv attempt in the following volume is to suggest to 
parents and tcacheis a method of education resting 
upon a basi^ of natinal law ^ and to^touch» in this 
coiinettjon upon a mother’s duties to her children 
In venturing to speak on this latter subject, I do so 
with the since!cst deference to mothers, believing that, 
in the words of a wise teacher of men, “the woman 
icctnes from the Spirit of God Himself the intuitions 
into the child’s chaiacb ** the tapac ity of appreciating 
Its strength and its we ikncss, the faculty of calling forth 
the one and sustaining the other, in which lies the 
ttv> st( r} of education, apart from which aTl its rules and 
nieisurcs au utterly \ain and incffcctnar’^ But just 
ill pn^ptirlion as a mother has this peculiar insight as 
re/aids her own children, she will, I think, feel her 
ticcd of a knowledge of the general principles of 
edu< ation founded Upon the nature and the needs 
of all children And this knowledge of the sidenee cf 
eduititum not the best of motheis will get from above, 
St cing that w t do not often receive as a gift that which 
wt ha\e the means of getting by our own efforts. 

I »enluic to hope thiit teachers of young children, 

’ the Ktv l li Maurice. 
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also, may find tliis volume of use. The period of a 
child’s life between his sixth and his ninth year should 
be used to lay the basis of a liberal education, and of 
the of readinjj for instruction. During these 

yeirs *the child should enter upon the domain of 
knowledge, in a good many directions, in a reposeful, 
consecutive way, which is not to be attained through 
the somewhat exciting medium of oral lessons. I 
hope that teachers may find the approach (from a new 
standpoint), to the hackneyed “subjects of instruction” 
proper for little children at any rate interesting and 
stimulating j and possibly the metliods which this 
fresh standpoint indicates may prove suggestiv'e and 
helpful. 

The particular object of this volume, as a member 
of the ‘Home Education’ Series, is to show the bearing 
of the physiology of habit upon education ; why certain 
physical, intellectual, and moral habits are a valuable 
asset to a child, and what may be done towards the 
formation of such habits. I beg to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Dr Carpentc r’s Mental Plij^szoto^y for 
valuable teaching on the subject of habits contained 
in some two or three chapters of that work. Also, I 
would renew my grateful thanks to those medical 
friends who have given caicful and able revision to 
such parts of the work as rest on a physiological basis 

I should add that some twenty years ago (1885) the 
greater part of this volume was deluered as * Lectures 
to Ladies,* in which form the papers were originally 
published (1886) under the title which is still retained 
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Lcctnies VIL and VIII. and the Appendix of the 
original volume have been transferred from this to 
other volumes of the Set ies The whole has been very 
carefully revised, and much new matter introduced, 

c • 

e.specially in Tart V., ' Lessons as Instruments of 
Education/ which now offers a fairly complete intro¬ 
duction to methods of teaching subjects fit for children 
between the ages of six and nine. 

1 ‘he rest of the volume attempts to deal with the 
w^hole of education from infancy until the ninth year 
of life. 


S( AT y How, 11 smij, 
1905, 


C. M. MASON. 
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PART I 

CXMJSIDEiJATIONS 

« A* 

Not ^ lisast sign pf the status UieyJiave 

gaiaedl, h the growittg ddiire fot work that obtains 
amongst eduqiled women. world wants die 

wof0of soch women; and presently, as edneation 
becomes more jgeneral, we shall see all women with 
'the»cal)acity to work fallinjg into the ranks of wca-k- 
Ing* women# with dehnite tasks* fixed hours, and for 
wages, the pleasure and honour of doing useful work 
if they are under no necessity to earn money. 

CQdldiiflii StiTQ p Publics Xn;mt."*-Now* that work 
which iM of most importance to society is the bring* 
ing^up.and Instruction of the children—in the school, 
ceftainly, but far mor<$ in the home, because it is more 
than^at^ltfng else die home influences brought to bear 
upon tho ohilc that determine the character and career 
of the future man or^wofnan. It is a great thing to 
be a parent: there is no promotion, no dignity, to 
Compare with it* The parents of but one child may 
be cher^ing what shall prove a blessing to the world, 
fiut entrusted with such a charge, they are opt 
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free to say, *'I may do as I will with tnine oWrt*** 
The children are, in truth, to be rej^arded Itss a$ 
personal property than as public trusts, put into the 
hands of parents that they may make the very most 
of them for the good of society. And this tpsppnsi- 
bility is not equally divided b^ween the parents: it 
is upon the mothers of the present that the future of 
the world depends, in even a greater degree than upon 
the fathers, because it ss the mothers who have the 
sole direction of the children's early, most impressible 
years. This is why we hear so frequently of great 
men who have had good mothers—that Is, mothers 
who brought up their children themselves, and did not 
make over their grs^ve^^t duty to indifferent persons. 

Mothers owe 'a thhaking love* to their 
Ohildrea.—^‘The mother is qualihed,** says Pesta- 
lozzi, “and qualified by the Creator Himself, to 
become the principal agent in the development of 
her child ; * . . and what is demanded of her is— 
a ihinktng lovf , . . God has given to thy child all 
the faculties of our nature, but the grand point 
remains undecided—how shall this heart, this head, 
these hands, be employed? to whose service shall 
they be dedicated ? A question the answer to 
which involves a futurity of happiness or misery to 
a life so dear to Maternal love is the first 

agent in education.” 

VVe are waking up to our duties, and in propor¬ 
tion as mothers become more highly educated and 
efficient, they will doubtless feel the more strongly 
that the education of their children during the first 
six years of life is an undertaking hardly to be 
entrusted to any hands but thedr own. jjtnd they 
will take it up as their profession—tliat is, with the 
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diligetice* regularity, ati4 punctuality which ihcq 
bestow on their professional labours* 

That the mother may know what she is about, may 
c^me thoroughly furnished to hpr work, she should 
have something mom than a hearsay acquaintance with 
the diecSy of education* and with those conditions of 
the child's nature upon which such theory rests* 

The Training of Ohildren * dreadfully de- 
—“The training of children,” says Mr 
Herbert Spencer—“physical, moral, and intellectual 
ris dreadfully defective. And in great measure it 
is so, because parents are devoid of that knowledge 
by which this training can alone be rightly guided. 
What is to be expected whan one of the most intri¬ 
cate of problems is undertaken by those who haA'e 
given scarcely a thought to the- principle on which 
its solution depends? For shdemakihg or house¬ 
building, for the management Of a ship or of a 
locomotive engine, a long apprentu;^ship is needful* 
Is it, then, that the Unfolding of a human being in 
body and mirgl is so comparatively simple a process 
that any one may superintend and regulate it with 
no preparation whatever? If not-—if the process is, 
with one exception, more complex than any in 
Nature, and the task of ministejing to it one of 
surpassing difficulty^is it not madness to make no 
provision for such a task? Better sacrilke accom¬ 
plishments than omit this all-essentissd instruction. . . . 
Some acquaintance with the first prin^ples of physi¬ 
ology and the elementary truths of psychology is 
indispensable for the nght bringing-up of children. 

. • . Here are the indisputable facts: that the 
development of children in mind and body follows 
certain laws; that unless these laws are in some 
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d^ee conformed to by parents, is fn o sto l i l n; 

that unless they are in a great degree 

there must result serious physical and mental doMts} 

and that only when they are completdlb^ 

to, can a perfect maturity be itlw^ed. tlken» 

whether all who may one day be parents ^oul^ hdt 

strive with some anxiety to leam what these larra 

arc/' * 

How Parents tusnaHy proodad.-^The parent 
begins instinctively by regarding his child as an 
unwritten tablet, is hlled whb great resolves as 
to what he shall write thereon. By-'atid^by, traits 
of disposition appear, the child has little ways of 
his own; and, at first, every new display of person^ 
ality is a delightful sutprlse. That the infant should 
«how pleasure at the sight of his father, that his 
face should cloud in sympathy with his mother, 
must always be wonderful to us. But the wonder 
stales; his parents are used to the fact by the time 
the child shows himself a complete human being like 
themselves, with a^ections, desires, powi^rs; taking to 
ills book, perhaps, as a duck to the water; or to the 
games which shall make a man of him* The notion 
of doing a// for the child with whl^ the parents began 
gradually recedes. So soon as he shows that be has 
a way of his own he is encouraged to take it JP'ather 
and mother have no greater delight than to watch Ibe 
individuality of their child uniedd as a flower imfolds^ 
But Othello loses his occupation. The mom thechihl 
shapes his Own course, the less do the parents find to 
do, beyond feeding him with food convenses^ whether 
of love, or thought, or of bodily meat and ddolc. And 

^ Uerbttrt Siencer, Some ptuftkMliunt Sf tie 

rtlemd to bx tin* will tie ibtiiid ia A^pcekdiK lA 
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lMe|lier« itjdlepr tjie parents octl^ $up|:^V 

MAA iwell ent^h how ^ a|»pio|^t«& 

chh&f ta^ tot that whkK toy «ipply 
totito whotooetie and^ tioud^ing* whether In to 
toy^of plcttaretooki^ lessons, playmates^ breat4 nod 
mto, or mothet^s love; This fs edncaHon as most 
pactnts understand it»^widi mme of meat, mom of love, 
mom of oultore, according: to thdr kind ar^ degma 
They let their cMtdren alone, allowing human nature 
to ^velop on its own lines, modified by facts of 
environment and descent 

Nothing could be better for the child than this 
^masterly inactivity/ so far as it goes. It is well he 
^lOuld Im let grow and helped to grow according to 
his nature; and so long ao^e parents do not step tn 
to sptsll him, much good and no very eiddent harm 
comes of letting him alone. But th& philosophy of 
* let him be/ while it Covers a part, does not cover the 
serious part of the parents’ calling; docs not touch 
the strenuous incessant efforts upon lines of law which 
go to the profiucing of a human being at bis best # 

Nothing is trivia! that concerns a child; his foolish- 
seeming words and ways are pregnant with meaning 
for the wise. It is in the infinitely little we must 
Stddy the infinitely great; and the vast possibilities, 
and to xight directiofi of education, are indicated in 
die open book of the little child’s thoughts^ 

A generation ago, a great teacher ampngst us never 
wearied of melterating that in to Divine plan " the 
famify is the unit of the nation ; not the individual, 
but the family. There is a great deal of teaching in 
the phrase, but this lies on the surface; the whole is 
greater than the part, the whole contains the part, 
owfia to part, orders the part; and this being so, to 
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^egtte comformed to parents, dcmtb is I 

that unless they are in a great degree eoidormdd l«% 
there must result serious physical and tusental i 

and that only when they are eomplestely ^tilorfned 
to, can a perfect maturity be 

whether all who may one day be parents should ndt 
strive with some anxiety to leam what these laws 
are." ^ 

How Parents nsuallj |>rocesd .—The pareiit 
begins instinctively by regarding his child as an 
unwritten tablet, and is filled with great resolved as 
to what he shall write thereon. By-and-by, traits 
of disposition appear, the child has little ways of 
his own; and, at first, eveiy new display of person¬ 
ality Is a deiightftjil sutprise. That the infant shduld 
^how pleasure at the sight of his father, that his 
face should cloud in sympathy with his mother, 
must always be wonderful to u& But the wonder 
stales; his parents are used to the fact by the time 
the child shows himself a complete human being like 
themselves, with affections, desires, powers, taking to 
his book, perhaps, as a duck to the water; or to the 
games which shall make a man of him. The notion 
of doing aid for the child with w'hich the parents began 
gradually recedes. So soon as he shows that he has 
a way of his own he is encouraged to take It Father 
and mother have no greater delict than to watch the 
individuality of their child unfold as a flower unfolds^ 
But Othello loses his occupation. The more the child 
shapes his own course, the less do the parents find to 
do, beyond feeding him with food convenient, whether 
of love, or thought, or of bodily meat an^ drink* And 

* B«»ben apeoeet, Sotat i^tlcaliEni of tlie books 

refenod lo io titis vohtmc will be fbnod in Appeadto JAw 



M is^y notice, t|ie (>arent& need^ supply; 
ttiBi. fdiUd w»U enough how to iippnopf^tu. 

The parents^ chief cate Is, tlmt that which they supply 
Bitah he wlXQle<(onie and nourishing, whether In the 
wiayiof plcturehooks,^ lessons, playmates, bieadi and 
mwy or mothct's love. This is education as most 
parents understand it, with more of m^t, more of love, 
tnore of cultufe, according to their kind and degree 
Th<^ let their children alone, allowing human nature 
to develop on its own lines, modified by facts of 
environment and descent 

Nothing could be better for the child than this 
'masterly inactivity/so far as it goes. It is well he 
should be let grow and helped tp grow according to 
his nature, and so long a%the parents do not step in 
to spoil him, much good and no very evident harm 
comes of letting him alone. But this philosophy of 
‘ let 1dm be,* while it Covers a part, does not cover the 
serious pait of the parents* calling; does not touch 
the strenuous incessant efibrts upon lines of law which 
go to the producing of a human being at his best * 

Nothing is trivial that concerns a child, his foolish- 
seeming words and ways are pregnant with meaning 
fmr the wise. It is in the infinitely litile we must 
stddythe infinitely great; and the vast possibilities, 
and the right dtrectlou of education, are indicated in 
the open book of the little child*s thoughts. 

A generation ago, a great teacher ampngst us never 
wearied of leiteratiiig that in the Divine plan "the 
fandfy Is the unit of the nation ": not the individual, 
but die family. Theu'e is a great deal of teaching in 
the phrase, but this lies on the surface; the whole is 
greater than the part, the whole contains the part, 
oema the part, orders the part; and this being so, the 
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clxildren arc the property of the nation, to be brought 
up for th^ nation as is best for the nation, and not 
according to the whim of individual parents. The 
law is for the punishment of evil-doers, for the praise 
of them that do well; so, practically, parents iiave 
very free play; but it is as well we should remember 
that the children are a national trust whose bringing- 
up is the concern of all—even of those unmarried and 
childless persons whose part in the game is the rather 
^ dreary one of ‘ looking on.* 

I—A METHOD OF EDUCATION 

Traditional Methods of Education. —Never was 
it inoie necessary for parents to face for themselves 
this question of education in all its bearings. 
Hitherto, children have been brought up upon 
traditional mctiiods mainly. The experience of our 
ancestors, floating in a vast number of educational 
maxims, is handed on from lip to lip; and few or 
many of these maxims form the educational code of 
every household. 

But we hardly take- in how complete a revolution 
advancing science is effecting in the theory of educa¬ 
tion. 1 he traditions of the elders have been tried 
and found wanting ; it will be long before the axioms 
of the new school pass into common currency ; and, 
in the meantime, parents are thrown upon their own 
refjources, and absolutely must weigh principles, and 
adopt a method, of education for themselves. 

For instance, according to the former code, a 
mother might use her slipper now and then, to good 
<‘ffect and without blame; but now, the person of 
the child is, whether rightly or wrongly, held sacred, 
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and the infliction *of pain for moral purposes is 
pretty generally disallowed. * 

Agfatn, the old rule for the children's table was, 
* the plainer the better, and let hunger bring sauce’, 
now, the children’s diet must be at least as nourishing 
and Us varied as that of their elders ; and appetite, the 
craving for certain kinds of food, hitherto a vicious 
tendency to be repressed, is now within certain limita¬ 
tions the parents’ most trustworthy guide in arranging 
a dietary for their children. 

That children should be trained to endure hardness, 
was a principle of the old regime, “I shall never 
make a sailor if 1 can’t face the wind and ram,” said 
a little fellow of five who was taken out on a bitter 
night to sec a torchlight procession , and, though 
shaking with cold, he declined the shelter of a 
Nowadays, the shed is everything , the children must 
not be pcimitted to suffer from fatigue or exposure. 
That children should do as they are bid, mind 
their books, and take pleasure as it offers when 
nothing stands in the way, sums up the old theory, 
now, the pleasures of childien are apt to be made ol 
more account than their duties. 

Formerly, they were brought up in subjection , 
now, the elders give place, and the world is made for 
the children, 

English people rarely go so far as the parents 
of that story in French Home Ltfe^ who arrived an 
hour iate at a dinner-party, because they had been 
desired by their girl of three to undress and go to bed 
when she did, and were able to steal away only 
when the child was asleep We do not go so far, but 
that is the direction in which we are moving , and 
how far the new theories of education are wise and 
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humane, the outcome of more widely a|>read 
logical anf| psychological knowlei(%^ and how hn* 
ttwy juSt pander to the child-worship^ to wh|tdi we 
are aU succumbing, is not a question to be decided 
off-hand. 

At any rate, it is not too much to say that af parent 
vi^ho does not follow reasonably a method of edtica^ 
tion, fully thought out, fails—-now, more than ever 
befoce—to fulfil the claims his children have upoh 
him 

Method a Way to an End.—Method implte two 
things—a way to an end, and step-by-step progress 
in that way. Further, the following of a method 
implies an idea, a mental image, of the end or object 
to be arrived at What do you propose that edtica> 
tion shall effect in and for your child ? Again, 
method is natural ; easy, yielding, unobtrusive, simple 
a& the ways of Nature herself; yet, watchful, careful, 
all-pervading, all-compelling. Method, with the end 
of education in view, presses the most unlikely 
matters into scr\dce to bring about that end; but 
with no more tiresome mechanism than ^ the sun 
employs when it makes the winds to blow and the 
waters to flow only by shining. The parent who 
sees his way —^that is, the exact force of method---^o 
educate his child, ''dll make use of every circumstance 
of the child's life almost without intention on his oWn 
part, so easy and spontaneous is a m^hod of educa^ 
tion based upon Natural Law. Does die child eat 
or drink, does he come, or go, or play— all die rime 
he b being educated, though he is as Iktle aware of 
it as he is of the act of breathing. There b alWiyii 
the danger that a method, a fide melbod, should 
dtgeneme into a mere ^steim The XhOttpiftm 
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tpf Ifi8t^tice« deceives the name# as having 
bcieti cMtx^ived ajtid perfected by laig#4ilfhrted edu¬ 
cators to^aid the many-*sided evolutloin of the iivmg, 
growifig, most complex human being; but what a 
miserable wooden ^stem does it become in the 
hands of ignorant practitioners! 

A esusder than a Method.—A *sy^Um of 

education ^ is an alluring fancy; more so, on some 
couhts, than a method^ because it is pledged to more 
definhe caiculable results By means of a system 
certain developments may be brought about through 
the observance of given rules. Shorthand, dancing, 
how to pass examinations, how to become a good 
accountant, or a woman of society, may all be learned 
upon systems. 

System—the observing of rules until the habit of 
doing certain things, of behaving in certain ways, is 
confirmed, and, therefore, the art is acquired—^is so 
successful in achieving precise results, that it is no 
wonder there should be endless attempts to straiten 
the whole field of education to the limits of a system. 

If a human being were a machine, education could 
do no more for him than to set him in action in 
prescribed ways, and the work of the educator would 
be simply to ^opt a good working system or set of 
systems. 

But the educator has to deal with a self-acting, self- 
developing being, and his business is to guide, and 
assist in, the production of the latent good in that 
being, the dissipation of the latent evil, the preparation 
of the child to take his place in the world at his^ btst^ 
with every capacity for good that is in him developed 
into a power. 

Though system is highly useful as an instrument of 
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education, a * system of education * is mischievous, as 
producing only mechanical action instead of the vital 
growth and movement of a living being* 

It is worth while to point out the differing char¬ 
acters of a system and a method, because parqpts 
let themselves be run away with often enough by 
some plausible * systf^m,* the object of which is to 
produce development in one direction — of the 
muscles, of the memory, of the reasoning faculty— 
and to rest content, as if that single development 
were a complete all-round education. This easy 
satisfaction arises from the sluggishness of human 
nature, to which any definite scheme is more agree¬ 
able than the constant watchfulness, the unforeseen 
action, called for when the whole of a child’s exist¬ 
ence is to be used as the means of his education. 
Hut who is sufficient for an education so compre- 
liensivc, so incessant? A parent may be willing to 
undergo any definite labours for his child's sake; 
but to be ahvays catering for his behoof, always 
contriving that circumstances shall play upon him for 
hi.s good, is the part of a god and not of a man! A 
reasonable objection enough, if one looks upon edu¬ 
cation as an endless series of independent efforts, each 
to be thought out and acted out on the spur of the 
moment; but the fact is, that a few broad essential 
principles cover the whole field, and these once fully 
laid hold of, it is as easy and natural to act upon 
them as it is to act upon our knowledge of such facts 
as that fire burns and water flows. My endeavour 
in this and the following chapters will be to put 
these few fundamental principles before you in their 
practical bearing. Meantime, let us consider one or 
two preliminary questions. 
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11.—THE child’s estate 

The Child in the BUdst. —And first, let us con¬ 
sider where and what the little being is who is entrusted 
to fhe Care of human parents. A tablet to be written 
upon? A twig to be bent? Wax to be moulded? 
Very likely ; but he is much more— b. being belong¬ 
ing to an altogether higher estate than ours; as it were, 
a prince committed to the fostering care of peasants. 
Hear Wordsworth’s estimate of the child’s estate— 

**Our birth is but a'sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home * 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy 1 


Thoia whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
TTiy heritage ; thou eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 

Haunted for ever by the eternal mind— 

Mighty Prophet 1 Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest, 

Winch we are toiling all our lives to find 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slav''^ 

A presence which is not to be put by ; 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height •— 

and so on, through the whole of that great ode, which, 
next after the Bible, shows the deepest insight into 
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what is peculiar to tht children ii!i Wture 

estate. ** Of such ts the kingdom of heaven.** ^ Ex¬ 
cept ye Ibecome as little children ye shall in flO ease 
enter the kingdom of heaven/* ** Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven ? ” ** And He called little 
child, and set him in the midst/* Hem is the Divine 
estimate of the child’s estate. It is worth while for 
parents to ponder every utterance in the Gospels 
about the children, divesting themselves of the notion 
that these sayings belong, in the Jitsf //eust, to the 
grown-up people who have become as little children 
What these profound sayings are, and how much 
they may mean, it is beyond us to discuss here ; only 
they afipear to cover far more than Wordsworth 
claims for the children in his sublimest reach— 

“ Trailing' clouds of glory do we come 
Frt>nn God, who is our home." 

Ck>de of Education in the Gospels. —It may 
surprise parents who have not given much attention 
to the subject to discover also a code of*education in 
tlic Gospels, expressly laid down by Christ It is 
summed up in three commandments, and all three 
have a negative character, as if the chief thing re¬ 
quired of grown-up people is that they should do no 
sort of injury to the children ; Taie heed that ye 
ol-rEND DLSPISE HINDER —one ef 

these hide ones 

So run the three educational laws of the New 
Testament, wliich, when separately examined, appear 
to me to cover all the help we can give the children 
and ail the harm we can save them from—that Is, 
whatever is included in training up a child tn the 
way he should go. Ijet us look c^pcui these tiiree 
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lnwsiiai |MPDhibit«ve, In order t6 dear f|]^e ground 
Ibr tim candderalkm of a method of edu<&tk»i ; for 
if are onoe settle with ourselves ^what we ma^ mi do, 
we are greatly helped to see what we do, and 
mast do. But, as a matter of fact, Uie positive is 
Jaduded in the negative, what we are bound to do 
for the child In what we are forbidden to do to 
his hurt 


nt.—OFFENDING THE CHILDREN 

* Ofitooes.—^The first and second of the Divine 

edicts appear to Include our sins of commission and 
of omission against the children: we offend thenn 
when we do by them that which we ought not to have 
done; we despbe them, when we leave undone those 
things which, for their sakes, we ought to have done. 
An offence, we know, is literally a stumbling-block, 
that which trips up the walker and causes him to fall. 
Mothers know what it is to clear the floor of every 
obstacle when a baby takes his unsteady little runs 
from chair to chair, from one pair of loving arms 
to another. The table-leg, the child's toy on the 
floor, which has caused a fall and a pitiful cry, is a 
thing to be deplored ; why did not somebody put it 
out of the way, so that the baby should pot stumble F 
But the little child Is going out into the world with 
uncertain tottering steps in many direettona There 
are causes of stumbling not so easy to remove as an 
‘^offending ^sotstool; and woe to him who causes the 
child to flillt 

fBdhirmt ato bora Itaw-abidixig.—* Naughty 
baby 1 * aays the mother; and the child's eyes droop, 
and a flu^ rises mmr neck and hrow^ ft is very 
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wonderful; very * funny/ some people think, and say, 

* Naughty baby! * when the baby is sweetly good, to 
amuse themselves with the sight of the Infant soul 
rising visibly before their eyes. But what does it 
mean, this display of feeling, conscience, in the child, 
before any human teaching can have reached him? 
No less than this, that he is born a law-abiding being, 
with a sense of way, and not^ of right and 

wrong. That is how the children are sent into the 
world with the warning, “ Take heed that ye offend 
not one of these little ones.” And—this being so— 
who has not met big girls and boys, the children* 
of right-minded parents, who yet do not know what 
must means, who are not moved by oughts whose 
hearts feel no stir at the solemn name of Duty, who 
know no higher rule of life than ‘ I want/ and ‘ I 
don't want,' ‘I like,’ and ‘I don't like’? Heaven 
help parents and children when it has come to that! 

But how has it been brought about that the babe, 
wdth an acute sense of right and wrong even when it 
can understand little of human speechf should grow 
into the boy or gjrl already proving ‘ the curse of 
lawless heart'? iiy slow degrees, here a little and 
there a little, as all that is good or bad in character 
comes to pass. * Naughty ! ’ says the mother, again, 
when a little ha.id is thrust into the sugar-bowl; and 
a pair of roguish eyes seeks hers furtively, to measure, 
as they do uneningly, how fai the little pilferer may 
go Jt is very amusing ; the mother ‘ cannot help 
laughing ’; and the little trespass is allow'cd to pass: 
and, what the poor mother has not thought of, an 
offence, a cause of stumbling, has been cast into . 
the pt.th of her two-year-old child. He has learned 
already that that which is * naughty ’ may >ct be done 
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lirfth impunity^ and he goes on improving his knovw ^ * 
iedge. It is needless to continue; everybody knows 
the steps by which the mother's ‘no' comes to be 
disregarded, her refusal teased into cons«nt The 
chil^ h^s learned to believe^ that he has nothing to 
overcome but his mother's disinchnation; if she 
choose to let him do this and that, there is no reasbn 
why she should not; he can make her choose to let 
him do the thing forbidden, and then he may do it 
The next step in the argument is not too great for 
childish wits: if his mother does what she chooses, 
of course he will do what he chooses, ty he can ; and 
henceforward the child's life becomes an endless 
struggle to get his own way ; a struggle in which a 
parent is pretty sure to be worsted, having many 
things to think of, while the child sticks persistently 
to the thing which has his fancy for the moment 
They must perceive that their Governors are 
Law*oompelled.' —Where is the beginning of this 
tangle, spoiling the lives of parent and child alike? 
In this: that*the mother began with no sufficient 
sense of duty ; she thought herself free to allow and 
disallow, to say and unsay, at pleasure, as if the child 
were hers to do what she liked with. The child has 
never discovered a background of must behind his 
mother's decisions; he does not know that she must 
not let him break his sister's playthings, gorge himself 
with cake, spoil the pleasure of other people, because 
these things are not right. Let the child perceive 
that his parents are law-compelled as well as he, that 
they s^ply cannot allow him to do the things which 
have been forbidden, and he submits with the sweet 
meekness which belongs to his age. To give reasons 
to a child is usually out of place, and is a sacrifice of 
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parental dtgnf65r; ^but he is quick aiiot^gb URtd ’the 
'must* and 'ought* which rule her, in bis aioth(Br*s 
face and manner, and in the fact that She is not 
be moved fspm a resolution on any ^u^lion of right 
and wrong. , ^ 

ParentB may Offend their Children hyJDisre- 
gardingr the Xiaws ci Health. —This, of allowing 
him in what is wrong, is only one of many ways 
in which the loving mother may offend her child. 
Through ignorance, or wilfulness, which is worse, 
she may not only allow wrong in him, but do wrong 
by him. She may cast a stumbling-blocdc in the way 
of his physical life by giving him unwholesome food, 
letting him sleep and live in ill-ventilatcd rooms, by 
disregarding any or every of the simple laws of health, 
ignorance of which is hardly to be excused in the fiice 
of the pains taken by scientific men to bring this 
necessary knowledge within the reach of every one. 

And of the Intellectual —Almost as bad is 
the way the child's intellectuai life may be wrecked 
at its outset by a round of dreary, dawdling lessons 
in which definite progress is the last thing made or 
expected, and which, so far from educating in any 
true sense, stultify his wits in a way he never gets 
over. Many a little girl, especially, leaves the hmne 
schoolroom with a distaste for all manner of learning, 
an aversion to mental effort, which lasts her her life* 
time, and that is why she grows up tb read little but 
trashy novels, and to talk all day about her clothes. 

And of the Moral Liifb.—^And her affbctkms<-«<thc 
movements of the outgoing tender <3bild4ke9^—^how 
are they treated ? There are few mothers who do 
not take pains to cherish the family SiMdOnS; but 
when the child comes to have deidings widt mdsideis. 
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WOrl4)i3f t|ia?di%)s and motives ever ntp the rnids 
of love ? Far worse than this happens when 

child's love finds no natural outlets within her 
home; when she Is the plain ^ the dull child of the 
fam4yt ajnd is left out in the told» while the parents' 
aiflec^on is lavished on the rest Of course she does 
not love her brothers and sisters, who monopolise 
what should have been hers toa Apd'how is she to 
love her parents? Nobody knows the real anguish 
whkh many a child In the nur«;ery suffers from this 
cauee, nor how many lives are embittered and spoiled 
through the suppression of these childish affections* 
*' My childhood was made miserable,’’ a lady said to 
me a while ago, ** by my mother’s doting fondness for 
thV little broSier, there was not a day when she did 
not make me wretched by coming into the nursery 
to fondle and play with him, and all the time she had 
not a word nor ^ look nor a smile for me, any more 
than if I had not been in the room. I have never 
got over it; she is very kind to me now, but 1 never 
jfepl quite natural with her. And how can we two, 
brodsier and sister, feel for each other as we should 
if we had grown up together in love in the nursery ? ” 

IV.—DESPISING THE CHILDREN 

Ghildreia should have the best of their Mothmi. 
-^Suppose that a mother nmjf offend her child, how 
is it possible that she should despise him ? ** Despise: 
to have a low opinion of, to undervalue"—thus the 
dictionary; and, as a matter of fact, however much 
.we may delight in them, we grown-up people have 
far too low an opinion of children. If the mother did 
not undervalue her child« would shp leave him to the 
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society of an ignorant nursemaid during the early 
years when his whole nature is, like the photographer*s 
sensitive plate, receiving momently indelible impres¬ 
sions? Not but that ^lis nurse is good for the child. 
Very likely it would not answer for educated i^ople 
to have their children always about them. The 
constant society of his parents might be too stimulat¬ 
ing for the child ; and frequent change of thought, 
and the society of other people, make the mother all 
the fresher for her children. But they should have 
the heit of theii mother, her freshest, brightest hours ; 
while, at the same time, she is careful*to choose her 
muses wisely, train them carefully, and keep a vigilant 
eye upon all that goes on in the nursery. 

‘Nurse."—Meie coarseness and rudeness in his 
nurse docs the tender child lasting harm. Many a 
chiltl leaves the nur'.eiy with his rnpral sense blunted, 
and with an ahenalion from his heavenly Father set 
up which may last his lifetime. For the child’s moral 
sense is cvcccdingly quick ; he is all eyes and ears 
for the slightest act or word of unfairficss, deception, 
shiftiness. 1 lis nurse •-ays, “ If you’ll be a good boy, 
I won’t tell”, and the child learns that things may be 
concealed fioni his mother, who should be to him as 
(lud, knowing all his good and evil. And it is not as 
if the child noted tJie slips of his elders with aversion. 
He kfw.vs better, it is true, but then he does not trust 
his own in tint inns ; he shapes his life on any pattern 
set befoic Inm, and with the fatal taint of human 
natuic upon him he is more ready to imitate a bad 
pattern than a good. Give him a nurse who is 
coarse, violent, and tricky, and before the child is 
able to speak plainly he will have caught these 
dispositions. 
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Oli£ldrdn'*s Faults are Serious. —One of many 
ways in which parents are apt to have too low an 
opinion of their children is in the matter of their faults. 
A little child shows some ugly trait—he is greedy, 
and^gotfbles up his sister's share of goodies as well as 
his own; he is vindictive, ready to bite or fight the 
hand that offends him; he tells a lie j-t-ho, he did not 
touch the sugar-bowl or the The mother 

puts oflf the evil day : she knows she must sometime 
reckon with the child fof those offences, but in the 
meantime she says, “ Oh, it does not matter this time; 
he is very little, and will know betjter by-and-by.” To 
put the thing on no higher gi ouiids, what happy days 
for herself and lu r children would the mother secure 
if she would keep watch at the place of the letting out 
of waters! If the mother* settle it in her own mind 
that the child never docs wrong without being aware 
of his wrong-doing, she will see that he is not too 
y oung to have his fault corrected or prevented. Deal 
with a child on his first offence, and a grieved look is 
enough to contrict the little transgressor ; but let him 
go on until a habit of wrong-doing is formed, and the 
cure is a slow one; then the mother has no chance 
until she has formed in him a contrary habit of well¬ 
doing. To laugh at ugly tempers and let them pa<is 
because the child is small, is to sow the wind. 

V.—HINDERING THE CHILDREN 

A Ohild’s Relationship with Almig hty God.— 
The most fatal way of despising the child falls under 
• the third educational law of the Gospels ; it is to over- 
look and make light of his natural relationship with 
Almighty God. ** Suffer the little children to come 
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unto Me ” says the Saviour, as if that the itdlMral 
thing for the children tti do, the thing they do when 
they a¥e not hindered by their elders. And peijiajis 
it IV not toobcdutiful a thing to believe in this redeemed 
world, that, as*the babe turns to his motheiv theugh 
he has iio’powei to say her name, as the flowers 
to the sun, so the hearts of the children turn to their 
Saviour and God with unconscious delight and trust 

Nursery Theology. —Now listen to what goes on 
in many a nursery:—‘ God does not love yon, you 
naughty, wicked ^y!' ‘lie will send you to the 
bad, wicked place/ and so on; imd this is all the 
irractical teaching about the ways of his ‘almighty 
Lover ’ that the child gets!—never a word of how 
God docs love and cheiish the little children all day 
long, and fill their hours with delight Add to this, 
listless perfunctory prayers, idle discussions of Divine 
things in thu*r presence, light use of holy words^ few 
signs whereby the child can read that the things of 
God are nioie to his parents than any things of 
the world, and the cliild is hindered^ tatitly forbidden 
to “ come unto Me,”—and this, often, by p«irents who 
in the depths of their hearts desire nothing in com¬ 
parison witli God. The mischief lies in that same 
foolish undervaluing of the children, in the i|otion that 
the child can have no spiritual life until it please jhk 
elders to kindle the flame. 

VI —CONDITIONS OF m*ALTHy BRAIN-ACIIVITY 

Having just glanced at the wide region for* 
' bidden ground, we are prepared to <;^n^der what it 
is, definitely and positively, that the ^mother owes to 
her child under the name of Education, 
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m Iiatk>ur meaiiB Wear «of Brain**- 

And ef all, the more educable poweri of the 
intelhipence, bis will, hte moral feeMnp— 
Have their seat in the brain ; that i#to saj;, as the eye 
is the organ of sight, so is the breun, some part of 
It, the organ of thought and will, of love adU worship. 
Authorities differ as* toy* how fffr it is possible tp 
localise the functions of the brain; but this at least 
seenYS pretty clear—that none of the functions of 
mind ate performed without real activity in the mass 
of grey and white neavous matter named * the brain.* 
Now, this is not a ♦matter for the physiologist alone, 
but for every mother and father of a family; because 
that wonderful brain, by means of which we dd our ‘ 
thinking, if it is to act healthily and in harmony with 
the healthful action of the members, should act only 
under such conditions of exercise, rest, and nutrition 
as secure health in every other part of body. 

EKsreise.—Most of us have met with a few 
eccentric and a good many silly persons, concerning 
whom the qijestion forces itself, Were these people 
bom with less brain power than otlicrs? Probably 
not; but if they were allowed to grow up without the 
daily habit of appropriate moral and mental work^ if 
they were allowed to dawdle through youth without 
regular and sustained efforts of thought or will, the 
result wouljl be the same, and the brain which should 
have been invigorated by daily exercise has become 
flabby and feeble as a healthy arm would be after 
being carried for years in a sling. The large active 
brain is not content with entire idleness; it strikes 
‘ out lines for itself and works fitfully, and the man or 
woman becomes eccentric, because wholesome mental 
effort, like moral, must be carried on under the 
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discipline of rules. A shrewd writcjr suggests that 
mental indolence may have been in some measure 
the cause of tliose pitiable attacks^ of derangement 
and depression from which poor Cowper suffered; 
the making “of graceful verses when the ‘maggot^it* 
did not afford him the amount 'of mental labour 
necessary for lys well-being. 

The outcome of which is—Do not let the children 
pass a day without distinct e^fforts^ intellectual, moral, 
volitional; let them brace themselves to understand ; 
let them compel themselves to do and to bear; and 
let them do right at the sacrifice of ease and pleasure : 
and this for many higher reasons, but, in the first and 
lowest place, that the mere physical organ of mirjd 
and will may grow vigorous with woik. 

Rest.—Just as important is it that the brain 
should have due rest ; that is, should rest and work 
alternat( ly. And here two considerations come into 
play. In the first place, when the brain is actively at 
w^ork it is treated as is every other organ of the body 
in the same circumstances; that is to * say, a large 
additional supply of blood is attracted to the head for 
the nourishment of the organ which is spending its 
substance in hard work. Now, there is not an inde¬ 
finite quantity of what we will for the moment call 
surplus blood in the vessels. The supply is regulated 
on the principle that only one set of organs shall be 
excessively actne at one time—now the limbs, now 
the digestive organs, now the brain; and all the 
blood in the body that can be spared goes to the 
support of those organs which, for the time being, 
arc in a state of labour. 

Rest after Meals.—The child has just had his 
dinner, the meal ol the day which most severely taxes 
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hIs digestive organs; for as much* a% two or three 
hours after, much labout^is going on in tlicse organs, 
apd the blood that can be spared* from ehewhere is 
present to assist Now, send the child out for a 
long^ walk immediate^ after dinner—the* blood goes 
to the labouring extremities, and the food is left half 
digested; give the child a regular ^ouise of such 
dinners and walks, and he will grow up a dyspeptic 
Set him to his books after a heavy meal, ahd the 
case is as bad ; the blood which should have been 
assisting in the digestion of the meal goes lo the 
labouring brain. 

It follows that the hours for lessons should be 
carefully chosen, after periods of mental rest—sleep 
or play, for instance—and when there is no excessive 
activity in any other part of the sy^tt m 1 bus, the 
mornin;^, after breakfast (the digestion of which lighter 
meal is not a severe tax), is much the best time for 
lessons and every sort of mental work, if the whole 
afternoon cannot be spared foi out of door recieation, 
that is the timi; for mechanical tasks such as nrcdle- 
work, drawring, practising, the children's wits are 
blight enough in the cvuiing, but the drawback to 
evening work is, that the brain, once excited, is 
inclined to car^-y on its labours bc) ond bed-^ime, 
and dreams, wakefulness, and uneasy sleep altcml 
the poor child who hvis been at work until the last 
minute. If the elder children must woik in the 
evening, they should have at least one or two 
pleasant social hours before they go lo bed , but, 
indeed, we owe it to the children to abolish evening 
' preparation,' 

Change of Occupation —“ There is," sav s Huxley, 
“ no satisfactory proof at present, that the manifes- 
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tation of any particular kind of mental fkculty li 
especially allotted to, or connected with, the actlyliy 
of any particular r^ion of the ^vehral henulsphow/^ 
a dictum against the phrenologists, hut eoming to 
us on too high authority to be disputed k is* not 
possible to localise the ‘ faculties^—to say )rott aiw 
cautious with this fraction of 3rour brain, and music** 
loving with another , but this much is certain, and is 
very important to the educator: the brain, or some 
portion of the brain, becomes exhausted when any 
given function has been exercised too long. The 
child has been doing sums for some time:, and Is 
getting unaccountably stupid . take away his slate 
and let him read history, and you find his wits fresh 
again. Imagination, which has had no part in the 
sums, is called into play by the history lesson, and 
the child brings a lively unexhausted powiy^ to his 
new work. School time-tables are usually diawn up 
with a view to give the biain of the child variety 
of work , but the secret of the weariness children 
often show in the home schoolroom is? that no such 
judicious change of lessons is contrived. 

Nourishment,—Again,the brain cannot do its work 
well unless it be abundantly and suitably nounshed; 
somebody has made a calculation of how many ounces 
of brain went to the production of such a work—say 
Patadise Lost —how many to such another,and soon. 
Without going into mental anthmetic of this nature, 
we may say with safety that every sort of intellectual 
activ ity wastes the tissues of the brain; a network 
of vessels supplies an enormous quantity of blood to 
the organ, to make up for this waste d material *» and 
the vigour and health of the brain depend upon the 
quality and quantity of this hlood*supp^« 
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OmmB tto Quality of tlio 

!te quality of the blood is afTucted by 
or fotir causea Jn the first place, the blood is" 
elaborated from the food; the more nutritious and 
easy of digestion the food, the more pdfa/ wiH be the 
jpropertles of the blood* The food must be varied, 
too, a ihl^ed diet, because various ingredients are 
required to make up for the various waste in the 
tlssuqs* The children are shocking spendthrifts; 
their endless goings and comings, their restlessness, 
their energy, the very wagging of their tongues, all 
mean expenditure of substance: the loss is not 
appreciable, but they lose something by every sudden 
sally, out of doors or within. No doubt the gain of 
power which results from exercise is more than com¬ 
pensation for the loss of substance; but all the same, 
this loss must be promptly made good. And not 
only is the body of the child more active, proportion- 
ably, than that of the man: the child’s brain as 
compared with the man’s is in a perpetual flutter of 
endeavour* ft is calculated that though the brain 
of a man weighs no more than a fortieth part of his 
body, yet a fifth or a sixth of his whole complement 
of blo^ goes to nourish this delicate and intensely 
active organ ; but, in the child's case, a considerably 
larger proportion of the blood that is in him is spent 
on the sustenance of his brain. And all the time, 
with these excessive demands upon him, the child 
has to grow! not merely to make up for waste, Imt 
to produce new substance in brain and body, 
OocDOEiriiixi^ What is the obvious con¬ 

clusion ? That the child must be well fed. Half the 
people of low vitality wo come acro|tt are the victims 
of low-£eedifig during their childhood; and that more 
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often because their parents were not alive to their 
duty in this respect, than because they were not in a 
position to afford their children the diet necessary to 
their full physical and mental development Regular 
meals at, usually, unbroken intervals—dinner^ nq^er 
more than five hours after breakfast; luncheon, un¬ 
necessary; animal food, once certainly, in some 
lighter form, twice a day—are the suggestions of 
common sense followed out in most well-regulated 
households. But it is not the food which is eaten, but 
the food which is digested, that nourishes body and 
brain. And here so many considerations press, that 
wc can only glance at two or three of the most 
obvious. Everybody knows that children should not 
eat pastry, or pork, or fried meats, or cheese, or rich, 
highly-flavoured food of any description ; that pepper, 
mustard, and vinegar, sauces and spices, should be 
forbidden, with new bread, rich cakes, and jams, like 
plum or gooseberry, in which the leathery coat of the 
fruit is prcseived ; that milk, or milk and water, and 
that not too warm, or cocoa, is the bq^t drink for 
children, and that they should be trained not to 
drink until they have finished eating; that fresh fruit 
athteakfdst is invaluable; that, as serving the same 
end, oatmeal porridge and treacle, and the fat of 
toasted bacon, are valuable breakfast foods; and that 
a glass of water, also, taken the last thing at night 
and the first thing in the morning, is useful in pro¬ 
moting those regular habits on which much of the 
comfort of life dej^ends. 

Talk at Meals.—All this and much of the same 
kind it is needless to urge; but again let me say, 
it is digested food that nourishes the system, and 
people are apt to forget how far mental and moral 
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conditions affect the processes of digestion. The fact 
is, that the gastric juices which act as solvents to the 
viands are only secreted freely when the mind is in a 
cheerful and contented frame. If the child dislike 
his dinner, he swallows it, but the digestion of that 
distasteful meal is a laborious, much-impeded process ; 
if the meal be eaten in silence, unrelieved by pleasant 
chat, the child loses much of the ' good * of his dinner. 
Hence it is not a matter of pampering them at all, but 
a matter of health, of due nutrition, that the children 
should enjoy their food, and that their meals should 
be eaten in gladness; though, by the way, joyful 
excitement is as mischievous as its opposite in destroy¬ 
ing "that even, cheerful tenor of mind favourable to the 
processes of digestion. No pains should be spared to 
make the hours of meeting round the family table the 
brightest hours of the day. This is supposing that 
the children are allowed to sit at the same table with 
their parents ; and, if it is possible to let them do so at 
every meal excepting a late dinner, the advantage to 
the little people is incalculable. Here is the parents* 
opportunity to train them in manners and in morals, 
to cement family love, and to accustom the children 
to habits, such as that of thoiough mastication, for 
instance, as important on the score of health as on 
tliat of propriety. 

Variety in Meals —But, given pleasant surround¬ 
ings and excellent food, and even then the requirements 
of these exacting little people are not fully met: plain 
as their food should be, they must have variety. A 
leg of mutton every Tuesday, the same cold on Wed¬ 
nesday, and hashed on Thursday, may be very good 
food ; but the child who has this diet week aftc 
week is inadequately nourished, simply because he is 
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tired of !t The mother should <:o«ti*ive A tOtAffda/tor 
her children that wiH last at least a Without 

the same dinner recui ring twice, Fi: ^ tlhU 

children dine off it without meat to folloUr, is exe^ient 
as a change, the more SO as it is rich in phosphhms 

a valuable brain food The^ chiMtUp's puddings 
descive a good deal of consideration, because thidU?' do 
not commonly care for fatty foods, hut prelhr to dbrlvfc 
the warmth of their bodies from the starch 
of their puddings But give them variety^ do not 
let it be * everlasting tapioca.* Even for tea und 
breakfast the Wise mothar does not say, * I always 
give my children* SO ahd so, They should not h|ive 
anything * always *• j every tUeal should hmt some 
little Surprise. Bii?t is this the wsfy* malee them 
think overmuch of what theyShUll eat and drink? 
On the contrary, it is the underfed children who are 
greedy, and unfit* to be trusted with any Untfsual 
delicacy 

Air as impemtant ae Food.—The quality of the 
blood depends almost as much on the l^ir we breathe 
as on the food we eat, In the course of every two 
or three minutes, all the blood in the body passes 
through the endless ramifications of the lungs, for 
no other purpose than that, during the iastkitt of 
Its passage, it should be acted upon by the oxygen 
contained in the air which is drawn into the lungs 
in the act of breathing But what can happen 
to the blood in the course of an exposure of so short 
duration ? Just this—the whole character, the very 
colour, of the blood is changed • it entam the lungs 
spoiled, no longer capable of sustaining life; it 
leaves |hem, a pure and vital iluidL How, observe, 
the blood is only fully oxygenated When the air 



mum eonsrp^RAnoKs sug 

Its liilH |>rop9ftion cjf oxygen^ and every 
^very Imming ob|ect witlidraws^ s#me 
oxygen <*W ths Hence the import 

mm of giving diiily airir^s and abundant 

exeaciie of Hmb and |i^g unvitiated, unimpover- 
iabed air* 

IJIaa CJWi<irm 'Wllilk wary Bay.—* The children 
walk #veiy dayi th«Ey are never out \em than an 
henfr thf^ weather is suitable.* That is bettei 

than noflHOg; so is this:—An East London scliooh 
mistnfess optical the pale looks of one of h^r best 
girls. “ i^ave you had any«4inne«^ Neyie ? '* “ Yc-cs '* 
(with hesitat^^nX Wjbat haVp you had ? " “ Mother 

gave Jea^ and n»e a tao f^uy our dinners, 

and ive hossiggpht # hapii^ of dit 5 Epi%--tbey 

go fujfdier than Wea 4 jin appeal to her 

against possible censure^ ibr e>Eltsav;i^noe*'^ Chlldroo 
do not develop at their best upi(^ ^mSseed drops Ibr 
dinoer, nor upon an hour*S ' s&t^ltutional * daily. 
Possibly sctence wilt bring home to us more and 
more the face that animat life, pent under cover, iS 
supported under artihcial conditions, just as Is plant 
life in a glass house. Here is where most Continental 
nations have the advantage over us; they keep up 
the habit of out-of-door life; and as a consequence, 
the average" Frenchman, Cermani Italian, Bulgarian, 
is joyous, more sample, and more hardy than the 
avTrttge Englishman. Climate ? Bid not Charles 11 , 
-—and he knew—declare for the climate of England 
because you could be abroad ** more hours in the day 
and inom days in the year ** in England than “ in ai^ 
other csountory **P We lose sight of the fact that we 
are not like that historical p^sonage who ^Mived 
Upon nothing but victuals and drink.** *'Vou can't 
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live upon air! ** we say to the invalid who can’t eat. 
No ; we cannot Hve.upon air; but, if we must choose 
anjong the three sustainers of life, air will support 
us the longest We know all about it; we are deadly 
weary of the subject; let but the tail of your* eye 
catch ‘ oxygenation * on a page, and the well-trained 
organ skips that paragraph of its own accord. No 
need to tell Macaulay’s schoolboy, or anybody else, 
how the blood of the body is brought to the lungs 
and there spread about in a huge extent of innumer¬ 
able * pipes * that it may be exposed momentarily to 
the oxygen in the air, how the air is made to blow 
upon the blood, so spread out in readiness, by the 
bellows-like action of breathing ; how the air pene¬ 
trates the very thin walls of the pipes ; and then, behold, 
a magical (or chemical) transmutation; the worthless 
sewage o( the system becomes on the instant the 
rich vivifying fluid whose function it is to build up 
the tissues of muscle and nerve. And the Prospero 
that wears tiie cloak? Oxygen, his name; and the 
marvel that he effects within us some fifteen times in 
the course of a minute is possibly without parallel 
in the whole array of marvels which we ‘ tot up ’ 
with easy familiarity, setting down ' life,* and carrying 
—a cypher! 

Oxygen has its Limitations. —We know all about 
it; what we forget, perhaps, is, that even oxygen has 
Its limitation : nothing can act but where it is, and, 
waste attends work, hold true for this vital gas as 
for other matters. Fire and lamp and breathing 
beings are all consumers of the oxygen which sustains 
them. What follows ? Why, that this element, which 
is present in the ratio of twenty-three parts to the 
hundred in pure air, is subject to an enormous drain 
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withtn the four walls of a house, where the air is more 
or less”' stationary, I am not speaking just now of 
the vitiation of the air—only of the drain upon^ its 
life-sustaining element Think, again, of the heavy 
drain upon the oxygen which must support the multi¬ 
tudinous fires and many breathing beings congregated 
in a large town I ‘What follows?* is a strictly vital 
question, Man can enjoy the full measure of vigorous 
joyous existence possible to him only when his blood 
is fully aerated; and this takes place when the air he 
inhales contains its full complement of oxygen. Is it 
too much to say that vitality is reduced, other things 
being equal, in proportion as persons are house- 
dwellers rather than open-air dwellers ? The im¬ 
poverished air sustains life at a low and fceblu level $ 
wherefore, in the great towns, stature dwindles, 
the chest contracts, men hardly live to see their 
children's children. True, we must needs have 
houses for shelter from the weather by day and for 
rest at night; but in proportion as we cease to make 
our houses ‘ fiwmfortablc/ as we regard them merely 
as necessary shelters when we cannot be out of 
doors, shall we enjoy to the full the vigorous vitality 
possible to us. 

Unchanged Air. — Parents of pale-faced town 
children, think of these things f The gutter children 
who feed on the pickings of the streets are better off 
(and healthier looking) in this one respect than your 
cherished darlings, because they have more of the first 
essential of life—air. There is some circulation of air 
even in the slums of the city, and the child who pends 
its days in the streets is better supplied with oxygen 
than he who spends most of his hours in the 
unchanged air of a spacious apartment. But it is not 
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the |lr of the streets the children want. It is the 
deljkSous life-giving air of the country. The outlay of 
the children in living is enormously in excess of the 
j outlay of the adult The endless activity of the child^ 
while it develops muscle, is kept up at the expense 
of very great waste of tissue. It is the blood wiikh 
carries material for the reparation of this loss. The 
child must groWt eveiy part of him, andi it is the 
blood which brings material for the building up of 
new tissues. Agaiw^ we know that the brain is, out 
of all proportion to its sire, the great consumer 
of the blood supply, but the brain of the child, what 
with its eager activity, what with its twofold growth, 
is insatiable in its demands! 

* I ffeed Alice on beef tea.*—* I feed Alice on beef 
tea, cod-livcf oil, and all sorts of nourishing things; 
but it*s very disheaitening, the child doesn*t gain 
flesh ! ’ It is probable that Alice breathes for twenty- 
two of the twenty-four hours the impoverished and 
more or less vitiated air pent within the four walls 
of aliousc. The child is practically starving ; for the 
food she eats is very imperfectly antt inadequately 
converted into the aeiated blood that feeds the tissues 
of the body. 

And if she is suffering from bodily inanition, what 
about the eager * active, curious, hungering mind of 
the little girl? ‘Oh, she has her lessons ri^larly 
every day.' Probably: but lessons which deal with 
words, only the signs of things^ are nbt what the 
chUd wants The>e is no knowledge siO .^^ropriate 
to the early years of a child as that of the name and 
look and behaviour in situ of every natural object 
he can get at He hath so done Hts marvellptis 
works that they ought to be had in remembrance,**^ 
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** Three ytam she grew in sun and shower* 

Then Neiure Said, * A lovelier dower 
On earth was leaver sown : 

This child I to myself wiC take *. 

She shaH be mlAe> and I will make 
A lady my own. 

V' 

wave 

***6110 shad be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn 
Oif* up the mountain springs; 

And hers sh^l be the breathing balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 

• e • * « 

** * The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.’ ” 

Indoor Airings.—About out-of-door airings we 
shall have occasion to speak more fully; but 
airings are truly as important, because, if the tisities 
be nourished upon impure blood for all the hours 
the child spends in the house, the mischief will not be 
mended in the shorter intervals spent out of doors. 
Put two or three breathing bodies, as well as fire and 
gas, into a room, and it is incredible how soon the 
air bes^omes vitiated unless it be constantly renewed ; 
that is, unless the room be well ventilated. We know 
what St is to come in out of the fresh air and complain^ 
that a niMN'e^s stuffy; but sit in the room a few 
minutes, and you get accustomed to its stuffiness ; th^ 
senses are no longer a safe guide. 

Ventilation.—Therefore, regular provision must 
be made for the ventilatioa of rooms rt^ardless of the 

3 
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feelinii^s of their inmates : at least an inch of window 
open at the top, day and night, renders a room toler¬ 
ably safe, because it allows of the escape of the 
vitiated air, which, being light, ascends, leaving room 
for the influx of colde^ fresher air«» by cracks «ind 
crannies in doors and floors. An open chimney is a 
useful, though not a sufficient, ventilator; it is 
needless to say that the stopping-up of chimneys 
in sleeping-rooms is suicidal. It is particularly im¬ 
portant to accustom children to sleep with an inch 
or two, or more, of open window all through the year 
-as much more as you like in the summer. 

Night Air Wholesome.—There is a popular 
notion tliat night air is unwholesome; bnt if you 
icflect that wholesome air is that which contains its 
full complement of oxygen, and no more than its 
very small complement of carbonic acid gas, and that 
all bui Tiing objects—fire, furnace, gas-lamp—give forth 
carbonic acid gas and consume oxygen, you will see 
that night atr i', in ordinary circumstances, more 
wholesome than day air, simply because there is a less 
exhausUvi' drain upon its vital gas. When the chil¬ 
dren are out of a room which they commonly occupy, 
d.iy nurseiy or breakfast-room, then is the opportunity 
to air it thoroughly by throwing windows and doors 
wide open ana pioducing a thorough draught. 

Sunshine. —But it is not only air, and pure air, the 
children must have if their blood is to be of the 
* finest qiKilitvas the advertisements havn^t. Quite 
healthy blooii is exceedingly rich in minu^red disc- 
like bodies, known as red corpuscles, which in favour¬ 
able circumstances are produced freely in the blood 
itself. Now, it is observed that people who live much 
in the sunshine are of a ruddy countenance—^that is, a 
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great many of these red corpuscles are present in 
their blood ; while the poor souls who live in cellars 
and sunless alleys have skins the colour of whity- 
brown paper. Therefore, it i^ concluded that light 
antftunshine arc favourable to^ the production of red 
corpuscles in the blood ; and, therefore —to this next 
‘therefore* is but a step for the mother—the children’s 
rooms should be on the sunny side of the house, with 
a south aspect if possible. Indeed> the whole house 
should be kept light and bright for their sakes ^ trees 
and outbuildings that obstruct the sunshine and make 
the children's rooms dull should be removed without 
hesitation. 

Free Perspiration —Another point must be at¬ 
tended to, in order to secure that the brain be 
nourished by healthy blood. The blood receives 
and gets rid of the waste of the tissues, and one of 
the most important agents by means of which it does 
this necessary scavenger's work is the skin. Millions 
of invisible pores perforate the skin, each the moUth 
of a minute rftany-folded tube, and each such pore 
is employed without a moment’s cessation, while the 
body is in health, in discharging perspiration-^th^t 
is, the waste of the tissues—upon the skin. 

Insensible Perspiration. —When the discharge is 
excessive, we are aware of moisture upon the skin, 
but, aware of it or not, the discharge is always going 
on j and, what is more, if it be checked, or if a con¬ 
siderable portion of the skin be glazed, so that it 
becomes impervious, death will result This is why 
people die in consequence of scalds or burns which 
•injure a large surface of the skin, although they do 
not touch any vital organ; multitudes of minute 
tubes which should carry off injurious matters from 
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the blood are closed, and, though the remaining 
face of the ekin and the other excretory organs^ tH^e 
extra work upon them, it is impossible to make good 
the loss of what may be called efficient diaitiage 
over a considerable ar^a. Therefore, If the braililjla 
to be duly nourished, it is important to keep the 
whole surface of the skin in a condition to throw oft 
freely the excretions of the blood. 

Daily Bath and Porone Oaxments.-—Two con* 
sidcrations follow: of the first, the necessity for the 
daily bath, followed by vigorous rubbing of the 
.skin, it is needless to say a word here. But possibly 
it is not so well understood that children should be 
clothed throughout in porous garments which admit 
of the instant passing off of the exhalations of the 
skin. Why did delicate women faint, or, at any 
rate, ‘ feel faint,* when it was the custom to go to 
church in scakskin coats? Why do people who sleep 
under down, or even under silk or cotton quilts, 
frcjquentlj’ i ise unrefreshed ? From the one cause: 
their coverings have impeded the passage of the 
insensible perspiration, and so have hindered the skin 
in its function of relieving the blood of Impurities. 
It is surprising what a constant loss of vitality many 
people experience from no other cause than the 
unsuitable character of their clothing. The children 
cannot be better dressed throughout than in loosely 
woven woollen garments, flannels and serges, of 
varying thicknesses for summer and winter wear. 
Woollens have other advantages over cotton Smd linen 
materials besides that of being porous. Wool is a 
bad conductor, and therefore docs not allow of the too . 
free escape of the animal heat; and it is absorbent, 
and therefore relieves the skin of the clammy sensa- 
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tioijb uriiich Mtoh sensible persplratioa We should 
be better for it if we could make up our minds to 
steep Ih wool, ^tscardlng linen or cotton in fevour of 
sheets made of some lightly woven woollen material. 

We might say much on this one question, the due 
netldtion the brain, upon which the very possibility 

healthy education depends. But something will 
bays been effected if the reason why of only two 
or three practical rules of health is made so plain 
that they cannot be evaded without a sense of law¬ 
breaking. 

1 fear the reader may be inclined to think that I 
am Inviting bis attention for the most part to a few 
physiological matters—the lowest round of the educa¬ 
tional ladder. The lowest round it may be, but yet 
it ir the lowest round, the necessary st#*p to all the 
rest For It is not too much to say that, in our pre¬ 
sent state of being, intellectual, moral, even spiritual 
life and progress depend greatly upon physical 
Conditions. That is to say, not that he who has a 
fine physique* is necessarily a good and clever man , 
but that the good and clever man requires much 
animal substance to make up for the expenditure of 
tissue brought about in the exercise of his virtue 
and his intellect For example, is it easier to be 
amiable, kindly, candid, with or without a headache 
or an attack of neuralgia? 


VII**—*THE EEIGN OF LAW* IN EDUCATION 

Oommcm Sense andl Good Intentiona —Besides, 
though this physical culture of the brain may be 
only the groundwork of education, the method of it 
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indicates what should be the method of all education ; 
that is, orderly, regulated progress under the guidance 
of Law. The reason why education effects so much 
less than it should effect is just this—that in nine 
cases out of ten, sensible good parents trust too ns^ch 
to their common sense and their good intentions, 
forgetting that common sense must be at the pains to 
instruct itself in the nature of the case, and that well- 
intended efforts come to little if they are not carried 
on in obedience to divine laws, to be read in many 
cases, not in the Bible, but jn the facts of life. 

Law-abiding Laves often more blameless than 
Pious Laves —It is a shame to believing people that 
many whose higlicst profession is that they do not 
know, and therefore do not believe, should produce 
more blameless lives, freer from flails of temper, from 
the vice of selfishness, than do many sincerely religious 
’people. It IS a fact that will confront the children 
by-and-by, and one of which they will require an 
explanation , and what is more, tt is a fact that will 
have more weight, should it confront them in the 
person of a character which they cannot but esteem 
and love, than all the doctrinal teaching they have 
iiad in their lives. This appears to me the threaten¬ 
ing danger to that confessed dependence upon and 
allegiance to Almighty God which we recognise as 
religion — not the wickedness, but the goodness of a 
sthool which refuses to admit any such dependence 
and allegiance. 

My sense of this danger is my reason for offering 
the little I have to say upon the subject of education, 
—ni> sense of the danger, and the assurance I fed 
that it is no such great danger after all, but one that 
parents of the cultivated class are competent to deal 
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with, and are precisely the only persons who can deal 
with it 

* Mind' aixd ‘ Matter' equally governed by Law. 
*-^As for this superior morality of some non-believers, 
supposing we grant it, what does it amount to^ Just 
to this, that the universe of mind, as the universe of 
matter, is governed by unwritten laws of God; that 
the child cannot blow soap-bubbles or think his flitting 
thoughts otherwise than in obedience to divine laws , 
that all safety, progress, and success in life come of 
obedience to law, to the laws of mental, moral, or 
physical science, or of that spiritual science which the 
Bible unfolds; that it is possible to ascertain laws and 
keep laws without recognising the Lawgiver, and that 
those who do ascertain and keep any divine law inherit 
the blessing due to obedience, whate*.'er be their 
attitude towards the Lawgiver; just as the man who 
goes out into blazing sunshine is warmed, though he 
may shut his eyes and decline to see the sun. Con¬ 
versely, that they who take no pains to study the 
principles which govern human action and human 
thought miss the blessings of obedience to certain 
laws, though they may inherit the better blessings 
which come of acknowledged relationship with the 
Lawgiver. 

Antagonism to Law shown by some Religious 
Persons.— -These last blessings are so unspeakably 
satisfying, that often enough the believer who enjoys 
them wants no more. He opens his mouth anil 
draws in his breath for the delight he has in the 
law, it is true; but it is the law of the spiritual life 
only. Towards the other laws of God which govern 
the universe he sometimes takes up an attitude of 
antagonism, almost of resistance, worthy of an infidel. 
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It is nothing to him that he is fearfully and wooder* 
fully made; he does not care to know how tho iMin 
works, noi how the more subtle essfn<?c we caH tnind 
evolves and develops in obedience^ to laws. Tbete 
are pious minds to which a desire to look into dtesO 
things savours of unbelief, as if it were to dishonour the 
Almighty to perceive that He carries on His glorious 
works by means of glorious laws. They will have to 
do with no laws excepting the laws of the kingdom of 
grace. In the meantime, the non-believer, who looks 
for no supernatural aids, lays himself out to discover 
and conform to all the laws which regulate natural 
life—physic al, mental, moral; all the laws of God, in 
fact, excepting those of the spiritual life which the 
believer appropriates as his peculiar inheritance. But 
these laws which are left to Esau are laws of God also, 
and the observance of them is attended with such 
blessings, that the children of the believers say. 
Look, how is it that these who do not acknowledge 
the Law as of God are better than we who do ? ” 
Parents must acquaint themselves with the 
Principles of Physiology and Moral Science.— 
Now, believing parents have no right to lay up this 
ciucial difficulty for theii children. They have no 
right, for instance, to pray that their children may be 
made truthful, diligent, upright, and at the same time 
neglect to acquaint themt^elves with those principles 
of moral science the observance of which will guide 
into truthfulness, diligence, and uprightness of char¬ 
acter. For this, also, is the law of Gk>d* Observe, 
not into the knowledge of God, the thing best worth 
living for: no mental science, and no mcM*al science, is 
pledged to reveal that. What I contend feW* is, that 
these sciences have their part to play in the educ4** 
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tidrlt of tho human race, and that the pirent tpy not 
them with impunity. My endeavour in this 
1^^ followinf volumes of the series will be to 
ske^h out roughly a method of education which^ as 
wMng upon a basis of natural law, may look, without 
presumption, to inherit the Divine blessing. Any 
Sketch I can offer in this short compass must be very 
imperfect and very incomplete; but a hint here and 
thm may be enough to put intelligent parents on 
profitable lines of thinking with regard to the ^u- 
cation of Iheir cbildrea 



PART II 


OUT OF-DOOK LIFE FOR THE CHILDREN 
L—A GROWING TIME 

Meals out of Doors.—People who Hve in the 
country know the value of frph air very well, and 
their children live out of doors, with intervals within 
for sleeping and eating. As to the latter, even country 
people do not make full use of their opportunities. 
On fine days when it is warm enough to sit out with 
wraps, why should not tea and breakfast, everything 
hut a hot dinner, be served out of dbors? For we 
are an o\erwrought generation, running to nerves as 
a cabbage runs to seed ; and every hour spent in the 
open is a clear gain, tending to the increase of brain 
power and bodily vigour, and to the lengthening of 
life itself. They who know what it is to have 
fevered skin and throbbing brain deliciously soothed 
by the cool touch of the air are inclined to make a 
new rule of life, " Never be within doors when you can 
rightly be without.** 

Besides the gain of an hour or two in the ppen 
air, there is this to be considered: meals taken al^ 
fresco are usually joyous, and there is nothing like 
gladness for converting meat and drink into healthy 
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blood and tissue. All the time, too.^^the children 
are storing tfp memories of a happy childhood. 
Fifty y&Surs hence they will see the shadows of the 
boughs making patterns on the white tablecloth ; and 
sunshine, children’s laughter, hum of bees, and scent 
of flowets are being bottled up for after refreshment. 

For Dwellers in Towns and Suburbs. —But it 
is only the people who live, so to speak, in their own 
gardens who can make a practice of giving their 
children tea out of doors. For the rest of us, and the 
most of us, who Hve in towns or the suburbs of towns, 
that is included in the lajger question—How much 
time daily in the open air sliould the children have ? 
and how is it possible to secure this for them ? In 
this time of extraordinary pressure, educational and 
social, perhaps a mdHier’s first duty to her children 
is to secure for them a quiet growing time, a full 
six years of pas-^ive receptive life, the waking part 
of it spent for the most part out in the fresh air. 
And this, not for the gain in bodily health alone— 
. body and soulj^heart and mind, are nourished with food 
convenient for them when the children are let alone, let 
to live without friction and without stimulus amongst 
happy influences which incline them to be good. 

Possibilities of a Day in the Open. —‘ f make 
a point,' says a judicious mother, * of sending my 
children out, weather permitting, for an hour in the 
winter, and two hours 1 day in the summer months,* 
That is well, but it is not enough. In the first place, 
do not send them; if it is anyway possible, take 
them ; for, although the children should be left much 
to themselves, there is a great deal to be done and a 
great deal to be prevented during these long hours 
in the open air. And long hours they should be; 
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not tTO, but’^four^ five, or she hours they should hieve 
on evfiy tolefably fine day, from ApSl till OctOb^. 
‘ Impossible!' says an over-wrought tnodier who 
sees her way to no more for her children than a daily 
hour or so on the pavements of the neighbouring 
London squares. Let me repeat, that I venture to 
suggest, not what is practicable in any household> but 
what seems to me absolutely best for the children ; and 
that, in the faith that mothers work wonders once 
they are convinced that wonders are demanded of 
them. A journey of twenty minutes by rail or omni¬ 
bus, and a luncheon basket, will make a day in the 
country possible to most to^^ n-dwellers; and if one 
day, why not many, even every suitable day ? 

Supposing we have got them, what is to be done 
with these golden hours, so tl&t every one shall be 
delightful ? They must be spent with some method, 
or the mother will be taxed and the children bored. 
There is a great deaf to be accomplished in this large 
fraction of the children’s day. They must be kept in 
a joyous temper all the time, or they will miSs some* 
of the strengthening and refreshing held in charge for 
them by the blessed air. They must be let alone, 
left to themselves a great deal, to take in what they 
can of the beauty of earth and heavens; for of the 
evils of modern education few are worse than 
that the perpetual cackle of hjs elders leaves the poor 
child not a moment of time, nor an inch of space, 
wherein to wonder—and grow. At the same,time, 
here is the mother’s opportunity to train the seeing 
e3re, the hearing ear, and to drop seeds of truth into 
the open soul of the child, which shall germinate, 
blossom, and bear fruit, without further help or know¬ 
ledge of hers. Then, there is much to be got by 
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a tree or nestling in heather, l^nt muscular 
^euel<3|»Amit comes of more active ways, and an hour 
should be spent in vigorous play ; and last, 
aijN^IMy least, a lesson or two must be got in. ^ 
No Btpry-Books. —Let us suppose mother and 
duldrerf arrived at some breesy open " wherein it 
seemeth always afternoon.” In the first place, it is 
not/ her business to entertain the little people: there 
shouhl b^no story-books, no telling of tales, as little 
talk as possible, and that to some purpose. Who 
thinks to amuse children with tale or talk at a circus 
or a pantomuRO ? And here, is there not infinitely more 
displayed for their delectation ? Our wise mother, 
arrived, first sends the children to let off their spirits 
in a wild scamper, with cry, halloo, and hullaballoo, 
and any extravagance that comes into their young 
hcada There is no distinction between big and little; 
the latter love to follow in the wake of their elders, 
and* in lessons or play, to pick up and do according 
to their iitrie might As for the baby, he is in bliss: 
divested of hi« garments, he kicks and crawls, and 
clutches the grass, laughs soft t&by laughter, and 
takes in his little knowledge of shapes and properties 
in bis own wonderful fashion—clothed in a woollen 
gowfi, and loose, which is none the worse dbr^ the 
w<»f«t usage it may get 


XL—^'SIGHT-SEEING' 


By-and-by the others come back to theft mother, 
and, while wits are fresh and eyes k^n, she sends 
them off on an exploring expedition—Who can iee 
the most, and tell the most, about yonder hillock oa 
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brook, hedge or copse. This is an exercise that 
delights children, and may be e^ndlessly varied, carried 
on in the spirit of a game, and yet with the exactness 
andicarefulness of a lesson. 

How to See.—* Find out all you can about that 
cottage at the foot of the hill; but do not pry 
about too much.* Soon they are back, and theri? is a 
crowd of excited faces, and a hubbub of tongues, and 
random observations are shot breathlessly*, into the 
mother’s ear * There are "^bee-hives.* * We saw a lot 
of bees going into one.* ‘ There is a long garden.* 
* Yes, and there are sunflowers in it.* * And hen-and- 
chicken daisies and jjansies.' ‘ And there’s a great 
deal of a pretty blue flower with rough leaves, mother; 
what do you suppose it is?’ ‘Borage for the bees, 
most likely, they are very fond of it.* *Oh, and 
there are apple and pear and plum trees on one side; 
there’s a little path up the middle, you know.* ‘ On 
which hand side are the fruit trees ? * ‘ The right— 
no, the left, let me see, which is my thimble-hand ? 
Yes, it is the ri^ht-hand side.' ‘And there are 
potatoes and cal)bages, and mint and things on the 
other side.* * Where are the flowt rs, then ? * * Oh, 

they are just the boulers, running down each side of 
the path.’ ‘ But we have not told mother about the 
wuniJerful apple tree; I should think there are a 
million apples on it, all ripe and roby ! * * A million^ 

Fanny?* ‘ Well, a great many, mother; I don't know 
how many.* And so on, indefinitely; the mother 
getting by degrees a complete description of the 
cottage and its garden. 

HduoationeiJ Uses of ‘ Sight-Beeiiig.'—This is all 
plicy to the children, but the mother is doing invalu¬ 
able work; she is training their powers of observation 
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and expression, increasing their vocabulary and tl^eir 
range of ideas by giving them the name and the uses 
of an object at the rigkt moment,—when they ask, 
* What is it?* and ‘What is it for?* And sh^ is 
training her children in truthful habits, by making 
them careful to see the fact and to state it exactly, 
without omission or exaggeration. The child who 
describes, * A tall tree, going up into a point, with 
rather roundish leaves; not a pleasant tree for shade, 
because the branches all go’'up/ deserves to learn the 
name of the tree, and anything her mother has to tell 
her about ij. But the little bungler, who fails to make 
it clear whether he is describing an elm or a beech, 
should get no encouragement; not a foot should his 
mother move to see his tiee, no coaxing should draw 
her into talk about it, until, in despair, he goes off, and 
comes back with some more certain note—rough or 
smooth bark, rough or smooth leaves,—then the mother 
considers, pronounces, and, full of glee, he carries her 
off to see for herself. 

Discriinmat4;iag^ Observation. —By degrees the 
children will learn dlsrrinnnatinglj^ feature of 

the landscapes with 'which they are familiar; and 
think what a delightful possession for old age and 
middle life is a series of pictures imaged, feature by 
feature, in the sunny glow of a child’s mind ! The 
miserable thing about the childish recollections 
most persons is that they are blurred, di.storted, in¬ 
complete, no more pleasant to look upon than a 
fractured cup or a torn garment; and the reason is, 
not that the old scenes are forgotten, bat that they 
were never fully seen. At the time, there was no 
more than a hazy impression that such and suah 
objects were present, and naturally, after a lapse of 
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years, those features can rarely be recalled of wMdii 
the child was not cognisant when he saw them before' 
him. ^ ^ 

•• in.—* PICTURE-PAINTING ’ 

Method of.—So exceedingly delightful is tb5$ 
faculty of taking mental phot(^raphs, exact images, 
of the * beauties of Nature ’ we go about the world for 
the refreshment of seeing, that it is worth while to 
exercise children in another way towards this end, 
bearing in mind, however, that they see the near and 
the minute, but can only be made with ag effort to 
look at the wide and the distant Get the children to 
look well at some patch of landscape, and then to 
shut their eyes and call up the picture before them; 
if any bit of it is blurred, they had better look again. 
When they have a perfect image before their eyes, let 
them say what they sec Thus: ‘ I see a jJOttd; it 
is shallow on this side, but deep on the other; trees 
come to the water’s edge on that side, and you can 
see their green leaves and branches s(^ plainly in the 
water that you wiiHd think there was a wood under* 
neath. Almost touching the trees in the water is a 
bit of blue sky with a soft white cloud; and when you 
look up you see that same little cloud, but with a great 
deal of sky instead of a pa|ch, because there are no 
^ees up there There are lovely yellow water-lilies 
round the far edge of the pond, and two or three of 
the big round leaves are turned up like sails. Near 
where I am standing three cows have come to driflk, 
and one has got far into the water, nearly u|> to her 
neck,’ etc. 

Strain on the Attention.—This, too, is an exor¬ 
cise children delight in, but, as it involves some 
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Strain on the attention, it is fatiguing, and should 
only be employed now and then It is, however, 
well worth while to give childretf%he habit of getting 
a bit of landscape by heart in this way, because it 
is the effort of recalling and reproducung that is 
fatiguing j while the altogether pleasurable act of 
seeing, fu/fy and tn detatl^ h likely to be repeated 
unconsciously until it become#’ a habit by the child 
who is required now and then to reproduce what 
he sees 

Seeing Fully and in Detail — At first the 
children Will want a httle help in the art of seeing 
The mother will say, * Look at the reflection of the 
trees * There might be a wood under the water 
What do those standing-up leaves remind you of?' 
and so on, until the children have noticed the salient 
points of the scene She will even herself learn off 
two or three scenes, and describe them with closed 
eyes for the children’s amusement, and such little 
mimics arc they, and at the same tune so sympathetic, 
that any graceful fanciful touch which she throws 
into her descriptions will be reproduced with variations 
in theirs. 

The children will delight in this game of'phturc- 
painting'all the more if the mother introduce it by 
describing some great piUiture gallery she has seen— 
pictures of mountains, of moors, of stormy seas, of 
ploughed fields, of little children at play, of an old 
woman knitting,—and goes on to say, that though 
she does not paint her pictures on canvas and have 
them put m fiames, she carries about ^ith her just 
such a picture-gallery , foi whenever she sees anything 
lovely or interesting, she looks at it until she has the 
picture in her ‘ mind's eye ’; and then she carries it 
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make collections of wild flowers for the several months, 
press them, and m<j||p^ them neatly on squares of 
cartridge paper, with the English name, habitat, and 
date of finding of each, affords much happy occupa¬ 
tion and, at^the same time, much useful training: 
better still is it to accustom children to make careful 
brush drawings of the powers that interest them, of 
the whole plant where possible. 

The Study of Trees,— ^CHildren should be'^made 
, early intimate with the trees, too; should pick out 
half a dozen trees, oak, elm, ash, beech, in their 
winter nakedness, atld take these to be their year¬ 
long friends. In the winter, they will observe the 
light tresses of the birch, the knotted arms of the 
oak, the sturdy growth of the sycamore. They may 
wait to learn the names of the trees until the leaves 
come, By-and-by, as the spring advances, behold a 
general stiffening and look of life in the still bare 
branches; life stirs in the beautiful mystery of the 
leaf-buds, a nest of delicate baby-leaves lying in 
downy warmth within many waterprot)f wrappings; 
oak and elm, beech and birch, each has its own way 
of folding and packin^» its leaflets ; observe the ‘ruby- 
budded lime' and the ash, with its pretty stag’s foot 
of a bud, not green but black— 

“ More black than ash-buds in the front of March.’* 

The Seasons should be followed. —But it is 
hard to keep pace with the wonders that unfold 
themselves in ‘ the bountiful season, bland.* There 
are the dangling catkins and the little ruby-red pistil¬ 
late flowers of the hazel—clusters of flowers, both of 
them, two sorts on a single tree ; and the downy 
staminate catkins of the willow; and the festive 
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breaking out of all the trees into lovely leafage; the 
learning the patterlfs of the.J^yes as they come out, 
and the naming of the trees from this and other signs. 
Then the flowers come, each shut up tight in the 
dainty casket we call a bud, as cunningly wrapped 
as the leaves in their buds, but less carefully guarded, 
for these ‘ sweet nurslings * delay tffeir coming for the 
most part until earth has a" warm bed to offer, and 
the sun a kindly wel^o^e. 

Leigh Hunt on Flowers.— “ Suppose,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “suppose flowers themselves were new! 
Suppose they had just come into the world, a sweet 
reward for some new goodness . . . Imagine what 
we should feel when we saw the first lateral stem 
bearing off from the main one, and putting forth a 
leaf. How we should watch the leaf gradually 
unfolding its little graceful hand ; then another, then 
another ; then the main stalk rising and producing 
more; then one of them giving indications of the 
astonishing novelty—a bud! then this mysterious 
bud gradually unfolding like the leaf, amazing us, 
enchanting us, almost alarming us with delight, as if 
we knew not what enchantment were to ensue, till 
at length, in all its fairy beauty, and odorous 
voluptuousness, and mysterious elaboration of tender 
and living sculpture, shines forth the blushing flower.” 
The ^oti/erSf it is true, are not new; but the childr^ 
are ; anB it is the fault of their elders if every new 
flower they come upon is not to them a Picciola^ a 
mystery of beauty to be watched from day to day 
with unspeakable awe and delight. 

Meanwhile, we have lost sight of those half-dozen 
forest-trees which the children have taken into a sort 
of comradeship for the year. Presently they have 
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thjtt delight of discovering that the great trees 
* flowers, too, flowers very ofteniof the same hue iiM 
their leaves, and thaf some trees having their 

leaves until their flowers have come and gone. By- 
and-by there is the fruit, and the discovery that e^ery 
tree—with exceptions which they need not leatn 
—and every plailH: bears fruit, * fruit and seed after 
his kind/ All this is stale knowledge to older people, 
but one of the secrets educator is to present 

nothing as stale knowled^ but to put himself In the 
position of the child, and wonder and admire with 
him; for every conyuon miracle which the child sees 
with his own eyes makes of liim for the moment 
another Newton. 

Calendars.—It is a capital plan for children to 
keep a calendar—the first oak-leaf, the first tad¬ 
pole, the first cowslip, the first catkin, the first ripe 
Jalackberries, where seen, and when. The next year 
they will know when and where to look out for their 
favourites, and will, every year, be in a conditioii to 
add new observations. Think of«the zest and 
interest, the object^ which such a practice will give to 
daily walks and little excursions. There is hardly a 
day when some friend may not be expected to hold 
a first ‘ At Home.* 

Nature-Diaries.—As soon as he is able to keep !t 
himself, a nature-diary is a source of deUght to a 
child. Every day’s walk gives him something to 
enter; three squirrels in a larch tr^, a jay flying 
across such a field, a caterpillar climbing up a nettle, 
a snail eating a cabbage leaf, a spider dropping 
suddenly to the ground, where he found ground ivy, 
how it was growing and what plants were growing 
with it, how bindweed or ivy manages to climb. 
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innumerable mattery to record occur to the intelligent 
child. While he fa rjuite young (five or six), he 
should be^n to illustrate his notes freely with brush- 
d^wlngs; he should have a Httle help at first in 
minting colours, in the way of principles, not directions. 
He should not be told to use now this and now that, 
but, * we get purple by mixing so Jib so,^ and then he 
should be left to himself to get the right tint. As 
for drawing, instruction has no doubt its time and 
place; but his nature-diary should be left to his own 
initiative. A child of six will produce a dandelion, 
poppy, daisy, iris with its leaves, impelled by the 
desin^ to represent what h^ sees, with surprising 
vigour and correctness. 

An exercise book^ with stiff covers serves for a 
nature^iary, but care is necessary in choosing paper 
that answers both for writing and brush-drawing. 

'I can’t stop thinking.*—'But I can’t stop 
thinking; I can’t make my mind sit down 1 ’ Poor 
little girl I All children owe you thanks for giving 
voice to their^dumb woea And we grown-up people 
have so little imagination, that we send a little boy 
with an over-active brain to play by himself in the 
garden in order to escape the fag of lessons. Little 
we know how the brain-people swarm in and out and 
rush about 1 

The htiman (brain) is like a xniUstone, tumingr ev^ round and 
round; ^ 

If it have nothing else to grind, it must itself be ground.” 

Set the child to definite work by all means,.and give 
him something to grind. But, pray, let him work 

* Nature note-3lK>oks maybe had at the P.N.E.U. OfBce, a6 Victoria 
atveelL Sm Anruaulw A. 
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with things and not with signs—the things of Nature 
in their own places, meadow and hedgerow, woods and 
shore. 


V.—‘LIVING CREATURES' 

A Field, of Interest and Delight. —Then, as for 
the ‘ living creS^res,' here is a field of unbounded 
interest and delight The domesticated animals are 
soon taken into kindly fellowship by the little people. 
Perhaps they live too far from the ‘real country' 
for squirrels and wild rabbits to be more to them than 
a dream of possible delights. But surely there is a 
pond within reach—Ijy road or rail—where tadpoles 
may be caught, and carried home in a bottle, fed, 
and watched through all their changes—fins dis¬ 
appearing, tails getting shorter and shorter, until at 
last there is no tail at all, and a pretty pert little frog 
looks yr)u in the face. Turn up any chance stone, 
and you may come upon a colony of ants. We have 
always known that it becomes us to consider their 
ways and be wise; but now, thinfe of all Lord 
Avebury has told us to make that twelve^year-old ant 
of his acquaintance quite a personage. Then, there 
are the bees. Some of us may have heard the late 
Dean Farrar describe that lesson he was present at, 
on ‘ How doth the little busy bee *—the teacher 
bright, but the children not responsive; they took 
no interest at all in little busy bees*, He suspected 
the reason, and questioning the class, found that not 
one of them had ever seen a bee. * Had never seen 
a bee! Think for a moment/ said he, ‘of how much 
that implies ’; and then we were moved by an 
eloquent picture of the sad child-life from which bees 
and birds and (lowers are all shut out But how 
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many children are there who do not live in the slums 
of London, and yet are unable to distinguish a bee 
from a wasp, or even a * humble * from a honey-bee! 

CJhildren should be encouraged to Watch.— 
Children should be encouraged to watch^ patiently 
and quietly, until they learn something of the habits 
and history of bee, ant, wasp, spider,%airy caterpillar, 
dragon-fly, and whatever of larger growth comes in 
their way. ‘ The creatures never have any habits 
while I am looking 1.* a little girl in some story-book 
is made to qpmplain: but that was her fault; the 
bright keen eyes with which children are blest were 
made to see, and see into, tl^ doings of creatures 
too small for the unaided observation of older people. 
Ants may be brought under home observation in the 
following way:—Get two pipces of glass i foot square, 
three strips of glass iij inches long, and one strip 
II inches long, these all J inch wide. The glass 
must be carefully cut so as to fit exactly. Place the 
four strips of glass upon one of the sheets of glass 
and fix in an *fexact square, leaving a J inch opening, 
with seccotine or any good fixer. Get from an 
ant-hill about twelve ants (the yellow ants are best, 
as the red are inclined to be quarrelsome), a few eggs, 
and one queen. The queen will be quite twice as 
large as an ordinary ant, and so can be easily seen. 
Take some of the earth of the ant-hill. Put the earth 
with your ants and eggs upon the sheet of glass and 
fix the other sheet above, leaving only the small hole 
in one comer, made by the shorter strip, which should 
be stopped with a bit of cotton-wool. The ants will 
be restless for perhaps forty-eight hours, but will then 
begin to settle and arrange the earth. Remove the 
wool plug once a week, and replace it after putting 
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two or three drops of honey on it Once In thrnn 
Weeks remove the plug^ to drop in with a syringe 
aboHt ten drops of water. This will not be necessaiy 
in the winter while the ants are asleep* This * nest * 
will last for years. ^ 

With regard to the horror which some children 
show of beetle, spider, worm, that is usually trick 
picked up from grown-up people. Kingsley's chil¬ 
dren would run after their * daddy' with a ‘ delicious 
worm,' a ‘ lovely toad,' a * sweet beetle' carried tenderly 
in both hands. There are real antipathies not to be’^ 
overcome, such as Kingsley's own horror of a spider; 
but children who are accustomed to hold and admire 
caterpillars and beetles from their babyhood will not 
give way to affected horrors. The child who spends 
an hour in watching the ways of some new *grub’ 
he has come upon will be a man of mark yet. Let 
all he finds out about it be entered in his diary—by 
his mother, if writing be a labour to him,—where 
he finds it, what it is doing, or seems to him to be 
doing; its colour, shape, legs; some day he will come 
across the name of the creature, and will recognise the 
description of an old friend. 

The Force of Public Opinion in th^ Home.— 
Some children are born naturalists, with a bent in¬ 
herited, perhaps, from an unknown ancestor} but 
every child has a natural interest in the living things 
about him which it is the business of his parents to 
encourage; for, but few children are equal to holding 
their own in the face of public opinion; and if they 
see that the things which interest them are indiiferept 
or disgusting to you, their pleasure in them vanishes^ 
and that chapter in the book of Nature is closed to 
them. It is likely that the Natural Hiistary af 
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Stiworm would never have been written had it 
not been that the naturalist’s father used to take 
his boys on daily foraging expeditions, when not a 
moving or growing thing, not a pebble nor a boulder 
wifhin miles of Selborne, escaped their eager examina¬ 
tion. Audubon, the American ornithologist, is another 
instance of the effect of this kind of early training. 
" When I had hardly learned to walk,” he says, ** and 
to articulate those first words always so endearing to 
parents, the productions of Nature that lay spread all 
around were constantly pointed out to me. . . . My 
father generally accompanied my steps, procured birds 
and dowers for me, and pointed out the elegant move¬ 
ments of the former, the beauty and softness of their 
plumage, the manifestations of their pleasure, or their 
sense of danger, and the always perfect forms and 
splendid attire of the latter. He would speak of the 
departure and return of the birds with the season, 
describe their haunts, ar^d, more wonderful than all, 
their change of livery, thus exciting me to study them, 
and to raise my mind towards their great Creator.” 

What Town bhildren can Do. —Town children 
may get a great deal of pleasure in watching the 
ways of sparrows—knowing little birds, and easily 
tamed by a dole of crumbs,—and their days out will 
bring them in the way of new acquaintances. But 
much may be done with sparrows. A friend writes: 
—"Have you seen the man in the gardens of the 
Tuileries feeding and talking to dozens of them? 
They sit on his hat, his hands, and feed from his 
^pgers. When he raises his arms they all flutter 
.Up and then settle again on him and round him. 
I have watched him call a sparrow from a dis- 
^ tance by name and refuse food to ail others till 
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* petit chotil a pretty pied sparrow, came for hia 
destined bit. Others had their names and came at 
call, but I could not see any distinguishing feature; 
and the crowd of sparrows on the walk, benches and 
railing, formed a most attentive audience to the tright 
French talk which kept them in constant motion as they 
were, here one and there another, invited to come for a 
tempting morsel. Truly a St Francis and the birds*’* 
The child who does not know the portly form 
and spotted breast of the thrush, the graceful flight 
oi the swallow, the yellow bill of the blackbird, the 
gush of song which the skylark pours from above, 
is nearly as much to be pitied as those London 
children who ‘had never seen a bee.’ A pleasant 
acquaintance, easy to pick up, is the hairy caterpillar. 
The moment to seize liim is when he is seen shuffling 
along the ground in a great hurry; he is on the look¬ 
out for quiet quarters in which to lie up: put him in 
a box, then, and cover the box with net, through 
which you may watch his operations- Food does 
not matter—he has other things td* attend to. By- 
and-by he spins a sort of white tent or hammock, 
into which he retires ; you may see through it and 
watch him, perhaps at the very moment when his 
skin splits asuncer, leaving him, for months to come, 
an egg-shaped mass without any sign of life. At 
last the living thing within breaks out of this bundle, 
and there it is, the handsome tiger-moth, fluttering 
feeble wings against the net Most children of six 
have had this taste of a naturalist’s experience, and it 
is worth speaking of only because, instead of being 
merely a harmless amusement, it is a valuable piece 
of education, of more use to the child than the reading 
of a whole book of natural history» or much geography 
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and Latin. For the evil is, that children get their 
knowledge of natural history, like all their know¬ 
ledge, at second hand. They are so sated with 
wonders, that nothing surprises them; and they are 
so iiltle used to see for themselves, that nothing 
interests them. The cure for this dlasd condition is, 
to let them alone for a bit, and then begin on new 
lines. Poor children, it is no fault of theirs if they 
are not as they were meant to be—curious eager little 
souls, all agog to explore so much of this wonderful 
world as they can get at, as quite their hjrst business 

. i-r 

in life. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

Natxire Knowledge the most important for 
Young Children. —It would be well if^l we persons 
in authority, parents and all who act for parents,, 
could make up our minds that there is no sort of 
knowledge to b# got in these early years so valuable 
to children as that which they get for themselves 
of the world they live in. Let them once get touch 
with Nature, and a habit is formed which will be a 
source of delight through life. We were all meant to 
be naturalists, each in his degree, and it is inexcusable 
to live in a world so full of the marvels of plant and 
animal^life and to care for none of these things. 

Mental Training of a Child Naturalist. —Con¬ 
sider, too, what an unequalled mental training the 
child-naturalist is getting for any study or calling 
under the sun—the powers of attention, of discrimi¬ 
nation, of patient pursuit, growing with his growth, 
what will they not iit him for? Besides, life is so 
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interesting to him, that he has no time for the 
fanlts of temper which generally have their source in 
ennui; there is no reason why he should be peevish 
or sulky or obstinate when he is always kept yell 
amused. 

Nature Work especially valuable for Girls.—- 
I say 'he* from force of habit, as speaking of the 
representative sex, but truly that she should be thus 
conversant with Nature is a matter of infinitely more 
importance to the little girl: she it is who is most 
tempted tow^diilge in ugly tempers (as child and 
woman) because time hangs heavy on her hands; she, 
whose idler, more desultory habits of mind want the 
spur and the bridle of an earnest absorbing pursuit; 
whose feebler health demands to be braced by an 
out-of-door life full of healthy excitement Moreover, 
it is to the girls, little and big, a most true kindness 
t^ lift them of themselves and out of the round 
«f petty personal interests and emulations which too 
often hem in their lives; and then, with whom but 
the girls must it rest to mould the geherations yet to 
be born ? 


VI.—FIELD-LORE AND NATURALISTS* BOOKS 

Reverence for Life. —Is it advisable, then, to 
teach the children the element^ of natural science, 
of biology, botany, zoology? On the whole, n&: the 
dissection even of a flower is painful to a sensitive 
child, and, during the first six or eight years of life, 

I would not teach them any botany which ^ould 
necessitate the pulling of flowers to bits; much less ‘ 
should they be permitted to injure or destroy any 
(not noxious) form of animal life. Reverence for 
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as a and awful gift, which a ruthless 

child m0kj destroy but never can **®slore, is sa lesson 
Of fitst importance to the child 

^ ** Let knowledge grow from more to more ; 

But more of in us dwelL” * 

H^e diild who sees his mother with reverent fouch 
lift an early snowdrop to her lips« learns a higher 
lesson than the * prj|it>books ’ can teach. Years 
hence, when the children are old enough to under¬ 
stand that science itself is in a sense ^^cred and 
demands some sacrifices, all the *commm informa¬ 
tion* they have been gathering until then, and the 
habits of observation they have acquired, will form 
a capital groundwork for a scientihc education. In 
the meantime, let them consider the lilies of the held 
and the fowls of the air. 

Eoiigh Cflassiflcation at First Hand.—For 00 % 
venience in describing they should be able to naml^* 
and distinguish petals, sepals, and so on; and they 
should be encoutaged to make such rough classifica¬ 
tions as they can with their slight knowledge of both 
animal aiid vegetable forms. Plants with heart- 
shaped or spoc/h-shaped leaves, with whole or divided 
leaves} leaves with criss-cross veins and leaves with 
straight veins ; bell-shaped flowers and cross-shaped 
flowers; flowers with three petals, with four, with 
five; trees which keep their leaves all the year, and 
trees which lose them in the autumn ; creatures with 
a backbone^and creatures without; creatures tliat 
eat grass and creatures that eat flesh, and so on. To 
make collections of leaves and flowers, pressed and 
mounted, and arranged according to their form, afloyds 
much pleasure, and, what is better, valuable training 
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T^ien, think of the passes in the air tibe little 

fist tnalj^es before it lays hold of the object of desite, 
and you see how he l^surns the whereabouts of things, 
having as yet no idea of direction/ And why does 
cry for the moon ? Why does be cxu^ equally, 
a horse or a house-fly as an appropriate plaything? 
Becanse far and near, large and small, are ideas he 
has yet to grasp. The child has truly a great deal 
to do before he is in a condition to * believe his own 
eyes*; but Nature teaches sS gently, so gradually, 
so persistently, that he is never overdone, but ^oes 
on gathering little stores of knowledge about whatever 
comes before him. 

And this is the process the child should continue 
for the first few years of his life. Noy is the storing 
time which should be spent in laying up images of 
things familiar. By-and-by he will have to conceive 
of things he has never seen : how can he do it except 
by comparison with things he has seen and knows? 
By-and-by he will be called upon to reflect, under¬ 
stand, reason , what material will he,have, unless he 
has a magazine of facts to go upon ? The child who 
has been made to observe how high in the heavens 
the sun is at noon on a summer’s day, how low at 
noon on a day in mid-winter, is able to conceive <£ the 
great heat of the tropics under a vertical sun, and 
to understand that the cHmatq of a place depends 
greatly upon the mean height the sun reaches above 
the horizon, 

O^rpressure. —A great deal has been said lately 
about the danger of overpressure, of requiring too 
jmuch mental work from a child of tender years. 
The danger exists; but lies, not in giving the child 
too much, but in giving him the wrong thing to do^ 
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tf^e sdrt of work for which the present state of his 
tuetital development does not fit him. Who expects 
R boy in pet^coats to lift half a iiundredweight? But 
give the child work that Nature intended for him, and 
the'tjuantfty he can get through with ease is practi¬ 
cally unlimited. Whoever saw a child tired of seeing, 
of examining in his own way, unfamiliar things ? This 
is the sort of mental nourishment for which he has 
an unbounded appetite, because it is that food of the 
tnind on which, for the present, he is meant to grow. 

Otject XiesBons. —Now, how far is this craving 
for natural sustenance met? In infant and kinder¬ 
garten schools, by the object lesson, which is good 
so far as it goes, but is sometimes like that bean a 
day on which jthe Frenchman fed his horse. The 
child at home has more new things brought under his 
notice, if with less method. Neither at home nor 
at school is much effort made to set before the child 
the abundant * feast of eyes' which his needs demand 

A Obild leams from ‘Things/—We older 
people, partly because of our maturer intellect, partly 
because of our defective education, get most of our 
knowledge through the medium of words. We set 
the child to learn in the same way, and find him dull 
and slow. Why ? Because it is only with a few words 
in common use that he associates a definite meaning ; 
all the rest are no more to him than the vocables of a 
foreign tongue. But set him face to face with a thingy 
and he is twenty times as quick as you are in know¬ 
ing fidl about it; knowledge of things flies to the 
mind of a child as steel filings to a magnet And, 
pati passu with his knowledge of things, his vocab¬ 
ulary grows; for it is a law of the mind that what 
we know, we struggle to express. This fact accounts 
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for many of the apparently aimless questions of 
children; they are in quest, not of knowledge, but of 
wprds to express the knowledge they have. Now, 
consider what a culpable waste of intellectual energy 
it is to shut up a child, blessed with this inordi!^ate 
capacity for seeing and knowing, within the four 
walls of a house, or the dreary streets of a town. Or 
suppose that he is let run loose in the country where 
there is plenty to see, it is nearly as bad to let this 
great faculty of the child's dissipate itself in random 
observations for want of method and direction. 

The Sense of Beauty comes from Early Con¬ 
tact with Nature. —There is no end to the store 
of common information, got in such a way that it 
will never be forgotten, with which an intelligent 
child may furnish himself before he begins his school 
career. The boy who can tell you off-hand where to 
find each of the half-dozen most graceful birches, the 
three or four finest ash trees in the neighbourhood of 
his home, has chances in life a dozen to one compared 
with the lower, slower inte^lHgence that does not know 
an elm from an oak—not merely Chances of success, 
but chances of a larger, happier life, for it is curious how 
certain feelings are linked with the mere observation 
of Nature and natural objects. “ The mthetic sense 
of the beautiful,” says Dr Carpenter, “ of the sublime, 
of the harmonious, seems in its most elementary form 
to connect itself immediately with the Perceptions 
which arise out of the contact of our minds with ex¬ 
ternal Nature” ; while he quotes Dr Morell, who says 
still more forcibly that All those who have shown 
a remarkable appreciation of form and beauty date 
their first impressions from a period lying far behind 
the existence of definite ideas or verbal instruction.” 
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Most Grown Men lose the Habit of Obser¬ 
vation. —Thus, we owe something to Mr Evans for 
taking his little daughter Mary Anne with him on 
his^long business drives among the pleasant War¬ 
wickshire lanes ; the little girl stood up between her 
father's knees, seeing much and saying little; and 
the outcome was the scenes of rural life in Adam 
Bede and The Mill on the Floss, Wordswcftrth, 
reared amongst the mountains, becomes a very 
prophet of Nature; while Tennyson draws endless 
imagery from the levels of the eastern counties where 
he was brought up. Little David Copperfield was ** a 
very observant child, though,” says he, “ I think the 
memory of most of us can go farther back into such 
times than many of us suppose ; just as I believe the 
power of observation in numbers of very young 
children to be quite wonderful for its closeness and 
accuracy. Indeed, I think that most grown men who 
are remarkable in this respect may with greater 
propriety be said not to have lost the faculty, than 
to have acquirc<f it; the rather, as I generally observe 
such men to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, 
and capacity of being pleased, which are also an 
inheritance they have preserved from their child¬ 
hood”;-—in which remark Dickens makes his hero 
taM« sound philosophy as well as kindly sense. 


VIIL—THE CHILD SHOULD BE MADE FAMILIAR 
WITH NATURAL OBJECTS 

• An Observant Child should be put in the 
way of Things worth Observing. —But what is 
the use of being ‘ a very observant child,’ if you are 
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not put in the way of things worth observing f And 
here is the difference between the streets of a town 
and the sights and sounds of the country^ There is 
plenty to be seen in a town, and q^ildren accustoiped 
to the ways of the streets become nimble^witted 
enough. But the scraps of information to be picked 
up In a town are isolated fragments; they do not 
hang on to anything else, nor come toianything more; 
the information may be convenient, but no one is 
the wiser for knowing on which side of the street is 
Smith’s, and which turning leads to Thompson's shop. 

Every Natural Object a Member of a Series.— 
Now take up a natural object, it does not matter 
what, and you are studying one of a group, a member 
of a series; whatever knowledge you get about it is 
so much towards the science which includes all of 
its kind. Break off an elder twig in the spring; you 
notice a ring of wood r<|und a centre of pith, and 
there you have at a glance a distinguishing character 
of a great division of the vegetable world. You pick 
up a pebble. Its edges are perfectly smooth and 
rounded why ? you ask. It is water-worn, weather¬ 
worn. And that little pebble brings you face to face 
with disintegration, the force to which, more than to 
any other, we owe the aspects of the world which we 
call p^cturesqm —glen, ravine, valley, hilL It is not 
necessary that the child should be told anything about 
disintegfration or dicotyledon, only that he should 
observe the wood and pith in the hazel twig, the 
pleasant round ness of the pebble; by-and-by he 
will learn the bearing of the facts with which he is 
already familiar—a very different thing from learning 
the reason why of facts which have never come under 
his notice. 
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I*ower will pass, more aaid more, into the 
hitndB of Scientihc Men. —It is infinitely well 
worth the mother^s while to take some pains every 
day to secure, in the first place, that her children 
spend hours daily 'IRfnongst rural and natural objects; 
and, in the second place, to infuse into them, or rather, 
to chedsh in them, the love of investigation. ** I say 
it deliberately,” says Kingsley, “ as a student of soaety 
and of history : power will pass more and more into 
thii hands of scientific men. They will rule, and they 
will act—cautiously, we may hope, and modestly, and 
charitably—because in learning true knowledge they 
will have learnt also their own ignorance, and the 
vastness, the complexity, the mystery of Nature. 
But they will be able to lule, they will be able to act, 
because they have taken the trouble to learn the facts 
and the laws of Nature.” 

Intimacy with Nature makes for Personal 
W^-being. ■—But to enable them to swim with the 
stream is the least of the benefits this early training 
should confer #n the children ; a love of Nature, im¬ 
planted so early that it will seem to them hereafter 
to have been born in them, will enrich their lives with 
pure interests, absorbing pursuits, health, and good 
humour. ** I have seen,” says the same writer, ** the 
young man of fierce passions and uncontrollable 
daring expend healthily that energy which threat¬ 
ened daily to plunge him into recklessness, if not into 
sin, upon hunting out and collecting, through rock 
and bog, snow and tempest, every bird and egg of 
the neighbouring forest. ... I have seen the young 
.lx>ndon beauty, amid all the excitement and tempta¬ 
tion of luxury and flattery, with her heart pure, and 
her mind occupied in a boudoir full of shells «nd 
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fossils, flowers and seaweeds, keeping herself unspotted , 
from the world, by considering the lilies of the fleld» 
how they grow.” 


» 

IX.—OUT-OF-DOOR GEOGRAPHY 

Small Things may teach Great. —After this 
long digression, intended to impress upon mothers 
the supreme importance of stirring up in their chil¬ 
dren a love of Nature and of natural objects—a deep- 
seated spring to send up pure waters into the driest 
places of after-life—we must return to the mother 
whom we have left out of doors all this time, waiting 
to know what she is to do next. This pleasant earth 
of ours is not to be overlooked in the out-of-door 
education of the children. ‘ How do you get time 
for so much ? * * Oh, I leave out subjects of no 

educational value; I do not teach geography, for 
instance,’ said an advanced young theorist with all 
sorts of certificates. • 

Pictorial Geography. — But the mother, who 
knows better, will find a hundred opportunities to 
teach geogi aphy by the way; a duck-pond is a lake 
or an inland sea; any brooklet will serve to illustrate 
the great rivers of the world ; a hillock grows into a 
mountain—an Alpine system ; a hazel-copse suggests 
the mighty forests of the Amazon; a reedy swamp, 
the rice-fields of China; a meadow, the boundless 
prairies of the West; the pretty purple flowers of the 
common mallow is a text whereon to hang the cotton- 
fields of the Southern States : indeed, the whole field 
of pictorial geography—maps may wait until by-and- 
by—may be covered in this way. 
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The Position of the Sun. —And not only this: 
the children should be taught to observe the position of 
the sun in the heavens from hour to hour, and by his 
position, to tell the time of day. Of course they will 
want to* know why the sun is such an indefatigable 
traveller, and thereby hangs a wonderful tale, which 
th(^ may as well learn in the ‘ age of faith/ of the 
relative sizes of sun and earth, and of the nature and 
movements of the latter. 

tXlouds, Bain, Snow, and Hail —Clouds and 
rain, snow and hail, winds and vapours, fulfilling His 
word"—are all everyday mysteries that the mother 
will be called upon to explain faithfully, however 
simply. There are certain ideas which children 
must get from within a walking radius of their own 
home if ever they are to have a real understanding of 
maps and of geographical terms. 

Distance is one of these, and the first idea 
of distance is to be attained by what children find 
a delightful operation. A child walks at his usual 
pace; someboc^ measures and tells him the length 
of his pace, and he measures the paces of his brothers 
and sisters. Then such a walk, such a distance, 
here and there, is solemnly paced, and a little sum 
follows-—so many inches or feet covered by each 
pace equals so many yards in the whole distance 
Various short distances about the child's home 
should be measured in this way; and when the idea 
of covering distance is fully established, the idea of 
time as a means of measurement should be intro¬ 
duced. The time taken to pace a hundred yards 
•should be noted down. Having found out that it 
takes two minutes to pace a hundred yards, children 
will be able for the next step—that if they have 
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walked for thirty minutes, the walk should measure 
fifteen hundred yards; in thirty-five minutes they 
would have walked a mile, or rather seventeen hundred 
and fifty yards, and then they could add the ten yards 
more which would make a mile, i^e longer the legs 
the longer the pace, and most grown people can uralk 
a mile in twenty minutes. 

Direction. —By the time they have got somewliat 
familiar with the idea of distance, that of 
should be introduced. The first step is to lUal^e 
children observant of the progress of the sun. The 
child who observ^es the sun for a year and notes down 
for himself, or dictates, the times of his rising and 
setting for the greater part of the year, and the points • 
of his rising and setting, will have secured a basts for 
a good deal of definite knowledge. Such observation 
should take in the reflection of the sun's light, the 
evening light reflected by east windows, the morning 
light by west windows; the varying length and 
intensity of shadows, the cause of shadows, to be 
learned by the shadow cast by a figifre between the 
blind and a candle. He should associate, too, the hot 
hours of the day with the sun high overhead, and the 
cool hours of the morning and evening with a low sun; 
and should be reminded, that if he stands Straight 
before the fire, he feels the heat more than if he were in 
a corner of the room. When he is prepared by a little 
observation of the course of the sun, he is ready to 
take in the idea of direction, which depends entirely 
upon the sun. 

East and West.—Of course the two first ideas 
are that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west; 
from this fact he will be able to tell the direction in 
which the places near his owm home, or the streets of 
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his own tosrOf lie. Bid him stand so that his right 
hand istowifirds Ihe east where the sun r|Ses, and his 
left towards the west where the sun sets. Then he is 
looking towards the north and his back is towards 
the south All the houses, streets and towns on his 
right hand are to the east of him, those on the left 
are to ^e west. The places he must walk straight 
forward to reach are north of him, and the places 
behind him are to the south. If he is in a place new 
to him where he has never seen the sun rise or set and 
wants to know in what direction a certain road runs, 
he must notice in what direction his own shadow falls 
at twelve o'clock, because at noon the shadows of all 
objects fall towards the north. Then if he face the 
north^ he has, as before, the south behind him, the east 
on his right hand, the west on his left; or if he face 
the sun at noon, he faces south, 

Fraotioe in finding Direction.—This will throw 
an interesting light for him on the names of our great 
railways. A child may become ready in noticing the 
directions of ptaces by a little practice. Let him 
notice how each of the windows of his schoolroom 
faces, or the windows of each of the rooms in his 
home; the rows of houses he passes in his walks» 
and which are the north, south, east and west aides 
of the churches he knows. He will soon be prepared 
to notice the direction of the wind by noticing tbe 
smoke from the chimneys, the movement of branches, 
corn, grass, eta If the wind blow from the north— 
* The north wind doth blow and we shall have snow/ 
If it blow from the west, a west wind, we expect 
‘rain. Care must be taken at this point to make it 
Clear to the child that the wind is named after tbe 
quarter it comes from, and not from the point it 
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blows towards—^just as he is English because he 
was born in England, and not French ^cause he 
goes to France. The ideas of distance and direction 
may now be combined. Such a building is two 
hundred yards to the east of the gate, such a village 
two miles to the west. He will soon come across the 
difficulty, that a place is not exactly east of west, 
north or south. It is well to let him give, in a round¬ 
about way, the direction of places as—‘ more to the 
east than the west,' ‘ very near the east but not quite,' 

‘ half-way between east and west.’ He will value the 
exact means of expression all the more for having 
felt the need of them. 

Later, he should be introduced to the wonders of 
the mariner's compass, should have a little pocket com¬ 
pass of his own, and should observe the four cardinal 
and all the other points. These will afford him the 
names for directions that he has found it difficult to 
desciibe. 

Compass Drill.—Then he should do certain 
compass drill in this way: Bid him •hold the N of 
the compass towards the north. “ Then, with the 
compass in your hand, turn towards the east, and 
you will see a remarkable thing. The little needle 
moves, too, but moves quite by itself in just the 
other direction. Turn to the west, and again the 
needle moves in tffe opposite direction to that in 
which you move. However little you turn, a little 
quiver of the needle follows your movement, And 
you look at it, wondering how the little thing could 
perceive you had moved, when you hardly knew 
it yourself. Walk straight on in any direction, • 
and the needle is fairly steady; only fairly steady, 
because you are suie, without intending it, to move a 
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little to the right or left. Turn round very slowly, 
a little bit at a time, beginning at the north and 
turning to^ifc^ards the east, and you m^5^ make the 
needle also move round in a circle It moves in 
the opposite direction to yourself, for it is trying to 
get back to the north from which you are turning.” 

Botmdaries. —The children having got the idea 
of direction, it will be quite easy to introduce that 
of boundaries — such and such a turnip field, for 
instance, is bomided by the highroad on the south, 
by a wheat crop on the south-eftst, a hedge on the 
north-east, and so on; the children getting by 
degrees the idea that the boundaries of a given 
space are simply whatever touches it on every side. 
Thus one crop may touch another wifhout any 
dividing line, and therefore one crop bounds the 
other. It is well that childien should get clear 
notions on this subject, or, later, they will be vague 
when they learn that such a county is ‘ bounded ’ 
by so and so. In connection with bounded spaces, 
whether they i>e villages, towns, ponds, * fields, or 
what not, childien should be led to notice the 
various crops raised in the district, why pasture- 
lands and why cornfields, what manner of rocks 
appear, and how many ^tts of trees grow in the 
neighbourhood. For every field or other space that 
is examined, they should draw a rude plan in the 
sand, giving the shape roughly and lettering the 
directions as N, S, W, etc. 

Plans. —By-and-by, when they have learned to draw 
plans indoors, they will occasionally pace the length of 
.a field and draw their plan according to scale, allow¬ 
ing an inch for five or for ten yards. The ground- 
plans of garden, stables, house, etc., might follow. 
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LoccUi Geography.—It is probable that a child's 
own neighbourhood will give him opportunities to 
-4earn the meaning of hill and dale, pool*^ and brooks 
watershed, the current, bed, banks, tributaries of a 
brook, the relative positions of villages and towns; 
and all this local geography he must be able to 
figure roughly on a plan done with chalk oh a «ock, or 
with walking-stick in the gravel, perceiving the relative 
distances and situations of the places he marks. 

# 

# 

X—THE CHILD AND MOTHER-NATURE 

The Mother must refrain from too much 
Talk—Does so wide a programme alarm the 
mother? Does she with dismay see herself talking 
through tlie whole of those five or six hours, and, 
even at that, not getting through a tithe of the teach¬ 
ing laid out for her? On the contrary, the less she 
says the better; and as for the quantity of educa¬ 
tional wofk to be got thmugbf^ it is 4he fable of the 
anxious pendulum over again: it is true there are 
countless ‘ ticks * to be ticked, but there will always 
be a second of time to tick in, and no more than a 
single tick is to be deliverd||i<in any given second. 

Making a New Acquaintanca —^The rapid tittle 
people will have played their play, whether of * sight¬ 
seeing * or ‘ picture-painting,’ in a quarter of an hour 
or so; for the study of natural objects, an occasional 
‘ Look! ’ an attentive examination of the object on 
the mother's own part, a name given, a remark— 
a dozen words long—made at the right moment, and 
the children have begun a new acquaintance which 
they wilt prosecute for themselves; and not more 
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than 0 n <9 such presentations should occur in a 

single 

New, see^how much leisure there i^ieftl The 
mother's real difficulty will be to keep herself from 
much talk Wjth the children, and to hinder them from 
occupying themselves with her. There are few things 
swee^r aiAP more precious to the child than playful 
prattle with her mother; but one thing is better-**- 
the communing with the larger Mother, in order to 
which tlie child she should be left to themselves. 
This is, truly, a dSightful thing ld*watch: the mother 
reads her book or knits her sock, checking all attempts 
to make talk; the child stares up into a tree, or 
down into a flower-—doing nothing, thinking of 
nothing; or leads a bird's life among the branches, or 
capers about in aimless ecstasy-quite foolish, irra¬ 
tional doings, but, all the time, a fashioning is going 
‘i Nature is doing her part, with the vow— 

** This child I to myself will take : 

She shall be pun^<^nd 1 will make 
• A lad7^^0*^7 own.” * ^ 

Two Things permissible to the Mother. —There 
is one thing the mother will allow herself to do as 
interpreter between Natiii| and the child, but ihat 
not oftener than once a week or once a month, and 
with look and gesture of delight rather than with 
flow of improving words—she will point out to the 
child some touch of especial loveliness in colouring or 
grouping in the landscape or in the heavens. One 
other thing she will do, but very rarely, and with 
tender filial reverence (most likely she will say her 
prayers, and speak out of her prayer, for to touch 

* Word<tworth, 
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on this ground with hard words is to wound th^ soul 
of the child) : she will point *to some lovely flower 
or gracious t^e, not only as a beautiful work, but a 
beautiful thought of God, in which we may believe He 
finds continual pleasure, and which He is pleased to 
see his human children rejoice in. Such a seed of** 
sympathy with the Divine thought sown jtl the heart 
of the child is worth many of the sermons the man 
may listen to hereafter, much of the ‘divinity* he 
may read. ^ 

XL—OUT-OF-DOOR GAMES, ETC. 

The blight hours fly by; and there is still at least 
one lesson on the programme, to say nothing of an 
hour or two for games in the afternoon. The thought 
of a lesson is uninviting after the discussion of much 
"“that is more interesting, and, truly, more important; 
but it need only be a little lesson, ten minutes 
long, and the slight break and the effort of attention 
will give the greater zest to the pleasure and leisure 
to follow. 

The French Lesson —The daily French lesson 
is that which should not be omitted. That children 
should learn French orallyi^y listening to and repeat¬ 
ing French woids and phrases; that they should 
begin so young that the difference of accent does not 
strike them, but they repeat the new French word all 
the same as if it were English anci nse it as freely; 
that they should learn a few—two or three, five or 
six—new French word? daily, and that, at the 
same time, the old words should be kept in use—are 
points to be considered more fully hereafter: in the 
meantime, it is so important to keep tongue and 
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ear fartliliar with French vocables, that not a lesson 
should be omitted. The French lesson may, however, 
be made t6 fk in with the spirit of the #ther out-of- 
door occupations; the half-dozen words may be the 
parts—leaves, branches, bark, trunk of a tree, or the 
colours of the flowers, or the movements of bird, 

V 

cloud, lamb, child; in fact, the new French words 
should be but another form of expression for the ideas 
that for the time fill the child’s mind. 

Noisy QameS.’—The afternoon’s games, after 
luncheon, are an important part of the day’s doings 
for the elder children, though the younger have 
probably worn themselves out by this time with the 
ceaseless restlessness by means of which Nature 
provides for the due development of muscular tissue 
in them ; let them sleep in the sweet air^ and awake 
refreshed. Meanwhile, the elders play; the more • 
they run, and shout, and toss their arms, the more 
healthful is the play. And this is one reason why 
mothers should carry their children off to lonely places, 
where they maj- use their lungs to their hearts' 
content without risk of annoying anybody- The 
muscular structure of the organs of voice is not 
enough cpnsidered ; children love to indulge in cries 
and shouts and view-halloos, and this ‘ rude ’ and 
* noisy ’ play, with which their elders have not much 
patience, is np more than Nature’s way of providing 
for the due exercise of organs, upon whose working 
power the health and happiness of the child’s future 
largely depend People talk of ' weak lungs,' * weak 
chest,' * weak throat,* but perhaps it does not occur to 
everybody that strong lungs and strong throat are 
««commonly to be had on the same terms as a strong 
arm or wrist—by exercise, training, use^ work. Still 

6 
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If children can ‘ give voice ’ mu^icaily^ And mdVE 
rhythmically to the sound of their own voices^ 30 
much the bitten In this respect French cfictdi'Ch 
are better off than English; they dance and $lng 
through a hundred roundelays—just such gAmes, 
no doubt, mimic n|jpiyings and buryi^s, as the 
children played at long^ ago in the marKet*place of 
Jerusalem 

^Rondos"—Before Puritan innovations made us a 
staid and circumspect people, EngHish lads and lasses 
of all ages danced out little dramas on the village 
green, accompanying themselves with the words and 
airs of just such rondes as the French children sing 
to-day. We have a few of them left still—to be 
heard at Sunday-school treats and other gatherings 
of the children,—and they are well worth preserving; 
‘There came three dukes a-riding, a-riding, a^iiding*; 

‘ Oranges and lemoiH say the bells of St Clement’s^; 

‘ Here we come gathering nuts in May'; * What has 
my poor prisoner done ? * and many more, all set to 
delightful sing-song airs that little fekt trip to merrily, 
the more so for the pleasant titillation of the words— 
dukes, nuts, oranges,—who could not go to the tune 
of such ideas ? 

The promoters of the kindergarten system have 
done much to introduce games of this, or rather of a 
more educational kind; but is it not a,^fact that die 
singing games of the kindergarten are apt to be 
somewhat inane? Also, it is doubtful how far the 
prettiest plays, learnt at school and from a teacher^ 
will take hold of the children as do the games which 
have been passed on from hand to hand through an 
endless chain of children, and are not to be foiitid in^ 
the print^books at aU. 
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Ski|^ing‘TOpe*aJKl Shuttlecock. —Cricket, tennis, 
and rounders are th$ games par ^celUnce if Ihe 
ctbildren are old enough to play them, 4xeh as giving 
free harmonious play to the muscles, and also as 
serving the highest moral purpose of games in bring¬ 
ing the children under the duppline of rules; but 
the little family we have in all of them under 

nine, will hardly be up to scientific games. Races and 
chases, * tig,' ‘follow my leader,' and any romping 
game they may invent, will be more to their minds : 
stjil better are the hoop, the ball, the shuttlecock, and 
the invaluable skipping-rope. For the rope, the very 
best use is for each child to skip frith her own, throw¬ 
ing it hadewards rather than forwards, so that the 
tendency of the movement is to expand the chest. 
Shuttlecock is a fine game, affording scope for 
ambition and emulation. Her biographer thinks it 
worth telling that Miss Austen IHuld keep up in * cup 
and ball’ over a hundred times, to the admiration 
of nephews and nieces; in like manner, any feat in 
keepit^ Up the •shuttlecock might be noted down 
as a family event, so that the children may be fired 
with ambition to excel in a game which affords most 
graceful and vigorous play to almost every muscle of 
the upper part of the body, and has this great recom¬ 
mendation, that it can be as well played within doors 
as without^ Quite the best play is to keep up the 
shuttlecock with a battledore in each hand, so that 
the muscles on either side are brought equally into 
play. But to * ordain * about children’s games is an 
idle waste of words, for here fashion is as supreme 
and as arbitrary as in questions of bonnet or crinoline. 

C Btobing .—Climbing is an amusement not much in 
favour with mothers; tom garments, bleeding knees, 
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an4jboot-toes rubbed into holes, to say nothing of more 
serioub risks, make a strong case against this form of 
delight. But, *truly, the exercise is so admirable 
—the body being thrown into endless graceful pos¬ 
tures which bring every muscle into play,—and 
the training in pluck||daring, and resource so invalu¬ 
able, that it is a pity trees and cliifs and walls should 
be forbidden even to little girls. The mother may 
do a good deal to avert serious mishaps by accustoming 
the younger children to small feats of leaping and 
climbing, so that they learn, at the same time, courage 
and caution from their own experiences, and are less 
likely to follow thd^ lead of too-daring playmates. 
Later, the mother had best make up her mind to 
share the feelings of the hen that hatched a brood of 
ducklings, remembering that a little scream, a sharp 
and sudden ‘ Come down instantly I * ‘ Tommy, 

you’ll break your nJSk! ’ gives the child a nervous 
shock, and is likely to cause the fall it was meant to 
hinder by startling Tommy out of all presence of 
mind. Even boating and swimming are not without 
the reach of town-bred children, in days when every¬ 
body goes for a summer outing to the neighbourhood 
of the sea or of inland waters ; and then, there are 
swimming-baths in most towns. It would be well 
if most children of seven were taught to swim, not 
only for the possible usefulness of the art, but as 
giving them an added means of motion, and, there¬ 
fore, of delight. 

Clothing.—The havoc of clothes need not be great 
if the children are dressed for their little excursions, 
as they should be, in plainly made garments of som'e 
loosely woven woollen material, serge or flannel. 
Woollen has many advantages over cotton, and more 
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over linen» as a clothing material, chiefly, that 1^**5 
a bad conductor; that is to say, it does not allow 
the heat of the body too free an exit, hor the heat of 
the sun too free an ^trance. Therefore the child in 
woollen, who has become heated in play, does not 
suffer a chill from the sudden#l>ss of this heat, as 
does the child in linen garments; also, he is cooler 
in the sunshine, and warmer in the shade. 

XII.—WALKS IN BAD WEATHER 

Winter Walks as necessary as Summer 
Walks. —^All we have said hith^to applies to the 
summer weather, which is, alas for us! a very limited 
and uncertain quantity in our part of the world. The 
question of out-of door exercise in winter and in wet 
weather is really more important; for who that could 
would not be abroad in the simmer time? If the 
childien are to have what is quite the best thing for 
them, they should be two or three hours every day in 
the open air all through the winter, say an hour and 
a half in the morning and as long in the afternoon. 

Pleasures connected with Frost and Snow.— 
When frost and snow are on the ground children have 
very festive times, what with sliding, snow-balling, 
and snow-building. But even on the frequent days 
when it is dirty under foot and dull over head they 
should be kept interested and aleit, so that the heart 
may do itSL work cheerfully, and a grateful glow be 
kept up throughout the body in spite of clouds and 
cold weather, 

‘Winter Observations. —All that-has been said 
about ‘sight-seeing’ and ‘picture-painting,’ the little 
French talk, and observations to be noted in the 
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faiilily diary, belongs just as much to winter weAthet 
as to bummer; and there is no end to the things to be 
seen and noteH. The party come aofoss a big tree 
which they judge, from its buildyi^o be an oak---<down 
it goes in the diary; and when die leaves are out, the 
children come agaiiiHb see if they are right. Many 
birds come into view ^e more freely in the cdid 
weather that they are driven forth in search of fobcC 

“ The cattle mourn in comers where the fence screens them.** 

“ The sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon.*’ 

“ Every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the held.” 

** The sparrows peep, and quit the sheltering eaves.” 

“ The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress’d { 
Pleased with ht||g|plitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below.” 

< 

There is no reason why the child’s winter walk 
should not be as fertile in observations as the poet’s; 
indeed, in one way, it is possible to see the more in 
winter, because the things to be seen do not crowd 
each other out 

Habit of Attention.—Winter walks, too, whether 
in town or country, give great opportunities for 
cultivating the habit of attention. The famous con¬ 
jurer, Robert Houdin, relates in his autdbiographyi 
that he and his son would pass rapidly before a shop 
window, that of a toy-shop, for instance, and each 
an attentive glance upon it A few steps further on 
each drew paper and pencil from pocket, and tried 
which could enumerate the greater number of the 
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objects momentarily seen in passing. The boy sur¬ 
passed his father in quickness of apprehension» being 
often able to write down forty objects, whilst his father 
could scarcely reach thirty ; yet on their returning to 
verify his statement the son was rarely found to have 
made a mistake. Here is a hii^ for a highly educa¬ 
tional amusement for many a winter’s walk. 

Wet Weather Tramps.—But what about the wet 
da>^ ? The fact is, that rain, unless of the heaviest, 
does the children no harm at all if they are suitably 
clothed. But every sort of waterpro^ garment 
should be tabooed, because the texture which will not 
admit rain will not allow of the escape of the insensible 
perspiration, and one secret of health for people who 
have no organic disease is the prompt cairying off 
of the decayed and harmful matters discharged by 
the skin. 

Outer Garments for. — iSliildren should have 
woollen rain-garments—made of coarse serge, for 
instance,—-to be changed the moment they return 
from a walk, afid then there is no risk of catching 
cold. This is the common-sense of the matter. Wet 
cloths are put upon the head of a fever patient; by- 
and-by the cloths dry, and are dipped again : what 
has become of the water? It has evaporated, and, in 
evaporating, has carried off much heat from the 
fevered head. Now, that which eases the hot skin of 
fever is just the one thing to be avoided in ordinary 
circumstances. To be wet to the skin may do a 
child no more harm than a bath would do him, if 
the wet clothes do not dry upon him—that is, if the 
Water does not evaporate, carrying off much heat from 
his body in the process. It is the loss of animal heaV 
which is followed by ‘colds,* and not the ‘wetting. 
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which mothers are ready to deplore. Keep a child 
active and happy in the rain, and he gets nothing 
but good from his walk. The case is altered if the 
child has a cold already; then active exercise might 
increase any inflammation ajready set up. 

I do not know whethet it is more than a pretty 
fancy of Richter's, that a spring shower is a sort of 
electric bath, and a very potent means of health ; 
certainly rain clears the atmosphere—a fact of con¬ 
siderable importance in and about large towns. But 
it is enough for our purpose to prove that the rain 
need do no harm ; for abundant daily exercise in the 
fresh air is of such vital importance to the children, 
that really nothing but sickness should keep them 
within doors. A meie time 'and distance tramp is 
sufficiently joyous for a wet day, for, taken good- 
humouredly, the beating rain itself is exhilarating. 
The * long run ’ of the schoolboy, that is, a steady trot, 
breaking now and then into a run, is capital exercise; 
but regard must be had to the powers of the children, 
who must not be overdone. * 

Precautions. —At the same time, children should 
never be allowed to sit or stand about in damp 
clothes ; and here is the use of waterproof rain-wraps 
—to keep them dry on short journeys to church, or 
school, or neighbour's house, where they cannot very 
well change their gaiments, 

XIII—‘RED INDIAN' LIFE 

Scouting*.—Baden Powell's little book about Scout-- 
tftg set us upon a new track. Hundreds of families 
make joyous expeditions, far more educative than 
they dream, wherein sci uting is the order of the day. 
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For example, one party of four or more lies in ambush, 
-—the best ambush to be had, which is pitched upon 
after much consideration. The enemy scouts; first 
he finds the ambush, and then his skill is shown in 
getting within touch of the alert foe without being 
discovered. But every family should possess ScortHng 
in default of the chance of going on the war-path with 
a Red Indian. The evil of the ready-made life we 
lead is that we do not discern the signs of the times. 
An alert intelligence towards what goes on in the 
open-air world is a great possession, and, strongly as 
we sympathise with the effort made to put down 
bird's-nesting, we shall lose, if we are not careful, one 
of the few bits of what we may call ‘ Red Indian' 
training still within our reach. 

Bird-stalkiiig.—But bird * stalking,' to adapt a 
name, is a great deal more exciting and delightful 
than bird’s-nesting, and we get our joy at no cost of 
pain to other living things. All the skill of a good 
scout comes into play. Think, how exciting to creep 
noiselessly as shadows behind river-side bushes on 
hands and knees without disturbing a twig or a pebble 
till you get within a yard of a pair of sandpipers, and 
then, lying low, to watch their dainty little runs, pretty 
tricks of head and tail, and to hear the music of their 
call And here comes in the real joy of biid stalking. 
If in the winter months the children have become fairly 
familiar with the notes of our resident birds, they will 
be able in the early summer to' stalk ’ to some purpose. 
The notes and songs in June are bewildering, but the 
plan is to single out those you are quite sure of, and 
then follow up the others. The key to a knowledge 
of birds is knowledge of their notes, and the only way 
to get this is to follow any note of which you are not 
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sure. The Joy of tracking a song or note to its source 
is the joy of a * find/ a possession for life. 

But bird-stalking is only to be done upon certain 
conditionst You must not only be * most mousy-quiet/ 
but you must not even let a thought whisper, for if 
you let yourself think about anything else, the entirely 
delightful play of bird-life passes by you unobserved ; 
nay, the very bird notes are unheard. 

Here are two bird walks communicated by a bird* 
lover:— 

“We heard a note something like a chailinch's, 
only slower, and we looked up in the boughs of the 
ash to try and track the bird by the sudden quiver of 
one twig here, another, there. We found a steep, rocky 
path which brought us almost level with the tree tops, 
and then we had a good view of the shy little willow 
wren busily seeking food. A note from the next tree 
like a bubbling of song drew us further on, and then 
we found the wood wren and watched him as with up¬ 
turned head and bubbling throat he uttered his trill. 

“ A joyous burst ot song came from*a bush near by, 
and we crept on, to find a blackcap warbler with 
upraised crest turning excitedly round and round in 
the ecstasy of song We waited, and traced him to 
his next station by his light touch on the branches. 
A hoarse screech from another tree announced a green^ 
finch, and we had a long chase to get a glimpse of him ; 
but he came to an outstanding twig, and then we 
heard his pretty song, which 1 should never have 
guessed to be his had we not seen him at it. A little 
squeaky note made us watch the tree trunks, and, 
sure enough, there was a tree-creeper running up and* 
round and round an ash, uttering his note all the time, 

“Another day we got behind a wall from which 
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V 9 p toold esramine a field that lay beside the lake. 
Therb waa the green plover with his jaunty crest, 
runnii^ and pecking, and, as he pecked, we caught 
sight of the rosy flash under his tail. We waited, 
hoping for snore, for the plovers stand so still that 
they are lost in their surroundings. But someone 
coughed, and up went the plovers, a do^en of them, 
with their weary taunt, * Why don’t you let us alone ? * 
Their distress roused other birds, and we saw a Snipe 
tise from the water edge, a marshy place, with hasty 
zigsag Bight; it made a long round and settled not 
much further than where it rose. The sandpipers rose, 
two flying close to the water’s edge, whistling all the 
time. By the side of a little gully we watched a wag¬ 
tail, and presently a turn in the sunshine showed us the 
yellow breast^f the yellow wagtail A loud * tis-sic * 
near us drew our eyes to the wall, and there stood 
a pied wagtail with full beak, waiting to get rid of 
Us before visiting his nest in the wall We crept 
away ancLsheltered behind a tree, and after a few 
minutes’ waiting we saw him go into his hole. An 
angry chatter near by (like a broom on Venetian 
blinds!) directed our eyes to a little brown wren 
on the wall with cocked-up tail, but in a minute he 
disappeared like a mouse over the side.” 

This is from another bird-lover:— 

** Now, they (the children) are beginning to care more 
for the birds than the eggs, and their first question, 
instead of being, * What is the egg like ? ’ is usually 
* What is the bird liHe ?' We have great searching 
through Morris’s British Birds ^ to identify birds we 
have seen and to make quite sure of doubtful points, 

* John’s Sn'tisk Birds, which costs as many shillings as Morris’s does 
guineas, is better for beginners. 
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“ But now for the birds. Stonechats abound on the 
heaths. I pricked myself up to my knees standing 
in a gorse-patch watching and listening to the first I 
saw, but I was quite rewarded, and saw at least four 
pairs at one time. Do you know the birds ? The 
cock birds are such handsome little fellows, black head 
and mask, white collar, rufous breast and dark grey or 
brown back. They have a pretty little song, rather 
longer than a chaffinch's, besides the chit-chat cry 
when they are disturbed. They do not make a 
long flight, and will hover in the air like a flycatcher. 
The sandmartins have numbers of holes in the cliffs. 
We tried to see how deep they burrowed to build their 
nests, but though I put my arm in up to the elbows in 
several deserted holes, I could not reach the end. I 
think my favourites are the reed-warblers. I know 
of at least four pairs, and when I could induce the 
children to both stop talking for a few minutes, we 
were able to watch them boldly hopping up and 
down the reeds and singing in full view of us.” 

This is the sort of thing bird-stalker# come upon— 
and what a loss have those children who are not 
brought up to the gentle art wherein the eye is 
satisfied with seeing, and there is no greed of collect¬ 
ing, no play of the hunter's instinct to kill, and yet 
a lifelong joy of possession. 


XIV.—THE ClllLDKFN REQUIRE COUNTRY AIR 

The Essential Proportion of Oxygen. —Every 
one knows that the breathing of air which has lost 
little of its due proportion gf oxygen is the essential 
condition of \ igorous life and of a fine physique; 
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also, that whatever produces heat, whether it be 
animal heat, or the heat of fire, candle, {^as-lamp, 
produces that heat at the expense of the oxygen 
contained in the atmosphere—a bank which is 
drawn upon by every breathing and burning object; 
that in situations where much breathing and burn¬ 
ing are going on, the^ is a terrible drain upon this 
vital gas ; that the cffain may be so excessive that 
there is no longer sufficient oxygen in the air to> 
support animal life, and death results; that where 
the drain is less excessive but still great, animal life 
may be supported, and people live a flaccid, feeble 
life in a state of low vitality. 

Excess of Oarbonic Acid Gas. —Also we know 
that every breathing and every burning object expels 
a hurtful gas—carbonic acid. A very small propor¬ 
tion of this gas is present in the purest atmospheric 
air, and in that small proportion is healthful ; but 
increase that quantity by the action of furnaces, 
fires, living beings, gas-lamps, and the air is ren¬ 
dered unwholesome, just in proportion to the quantity 
of superfluous carbonic-acid gas it contains. If the 
quantity be excessive—as when many peo^e are 
huddled together in a small unventilated room— 
speedy death by suffocation is the result 

Unvitiated, Unimpoverished Air. —For these 
reasons, it is not possible to enjoy fulness of life in 
a town. For grown-up people, the stimulus of town 
life does something to make up for the impurity 
of town air; as, on the other hand, country people 
too often forfeit their advantages through the habit 
*of mental sluggishness they let themselves fall into: 
but, for the children—who not only breathe, but 
grow j who require, proportiooably, more oxygen 
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than adult#'need for their vital processea^it 
absolutely cruel not to give them very frequent^ 
if not daily, copidus draughts of unvitiated, unim« 
poverished air, the sort of air that can be had otiiy 
remote from towns. 

Solar Light. — But this is only "^e of the 
reasons why, for health’s sake alone, it is of the first 
importance to give children lc4% days in the open 
country. They want light, solar lij^t, as well a$ 
air. Country people are ruddier than town folk; 
miners are sallow, so are the dwellers in cellars 
and in sunless valleys. The reason is, that, to 
secure the ruddy glow of perfect health, certain 
changes must take place in the blood^—^the nature 
of which it would take too long to explain here— 
and that these changes in the blood, marked by the 
free production of red corpuscles, appear to take 
place most favourably under the influence of abund« 
ant solar light. What is more, men of science are 
beginning to suspect that not only the coloured 
rays of the solar spectrum, but the dark rays, 
and the chemical rays, minister to vitality in ways 
not y^ fully understood. 

A Physical TdeaJ for a Child. —There was a 
charming picture in Punch some time ago, of two 
little boys airing their English-French on their 
mother’s new maid; two noble little fellows, each 
^tl^ight as a darf, with no superfiuous flesh, eyes 
well opened, head erect, chest expanded, the whole 
body full of spring even in repose. It was worth 
looking at, if only as suggesting the sort of physique 
we delight to see in a child. No doubt the child 
the most that he is in this respect as in all 
others; but ikis is wbat bringing-up may, with some 
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limitations, effectThe child Is ^otn wltb^ certain 
natural tendencies, and, according to his bringing- 
up, each such tendency may run ihto a blemish of 
person or character, or into a cognate grace. There¬ 
fore, it is wo||h while to have even a physical ideal 
for one's chll#j not, for instance, to be run away with 
by the notion that a fat child is necessarily a fine 
child. The fat child easily be produced: but 
the bright eye, the open regard, the springing step; 
tile tones, clear as a bell; the agile, graceful move¬ 
ments that characterise the well-brought-up child, are 
the result, not of bodily well-being only, but of 
‘mind and soul according well,* of a quick, trained 
intelligence, and of a moral nature habituated to 
the joy of self-controi* 
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f —rnUCATION BASED UPON NATURAL LAW 

A Healthy Brain.—What I desire to set before the 
reader is a method of education based upon natural 
law. In tlie first place, we have considered some of 
the conditions to be observed with a view to keep 
the br^iin in healthy working order; for it is upon the 
possession of an active, duly nourished brain that the 
possibility of a sound education depends. 

Out“0f-Door Life.—The consideralfion of out-of-door 
life, in developing a method of education, comes second 
in order; because my object is to show that the chief 
function of the child-*-his business in the world 
during the first six or seven years of his life—is to 
fi|id out all he can, about whatever comes under his 
notice, by means of his five senses; that he has an 
insatiable appetite for knowledge got in this way; 
«j.nd that, therefore, the endeavour of his parents 
should be to put him in the way of making acquaint¬ 
ance freely with Nature and natural objects; that, in 
fact, the intellectual education of the young child 
should lie in the free exercise of perceptive power, 
the first stages of mental effort are marked 
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by the extreme activity of this power; and the 
wisdom of the educator is to follow the lead of 
* Nature in the evolution of the complete human 
being. 

The next j(||pibject for consideration—a rather dry 
psycho-physiological one—seems to me, all the same, 
to be very well worthj^ of attention as striking the 
keynote of a reasonable method of education. 

Habit the Instrument by which Parents 
Work. —'Habit is ten natures!’ If I could but 
make others see with my eyes how much this saying 
should mean to the educator! How habit, in the 
hands of the mother, is as his wheel to the potter, 
his knife to the carver—the instrument by means 
of which she turns out the design she has already 
conceived in her brain. Observe, the material is there 
to begin with ; his wheel will not enable the potter to 
produce a porcelain cup out of coarse clay; but the 
instrument is as necessary as the material or the 
design. It is unpleasant to speak of one’s self, but 
if the reader will*allow me, I should like to run over 
the steps by which I have been brought to look^upon 
habit aS the means wheieby the parent may make 
almost anything he chooses of his child. That 
which has become the d(^minant idea of one person’s 
life, if it be launched suddenly at another, conve>^ 
no very great depth or weight of meaning to the 
second person—he Wants to get at it by degrees, 
to see the steps by which the other has travelled, 
Tbitefore, I shall venture to show how I arrived at^ 
my present position, which is, from one of the three 
possible points of view—The formation of habits 
is education, and Education is the fonmatiM, of 
heMts* 
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II.—THE CHILDREN HAVE NO SELF-COMPELLING 

POWER 

An Educational Cul-de-sac. —Some years ago 
I was accustomed to hear, * Habit is TEN natures,* 
delivered from the pulpit on at least one Sunday out 
of four. I had at the time just begun to teach, and 
was young and enthusiastic in my work. It was 
to my mind a great thing to be a teacher; it was 
impossible but that the teacher should leave his 
stamp on the children. His own was the fault if 
anything went wrong, if any child did badly in school 
or out of it. There was no degree of responsibility 
to which youthful ardour was not equal. But, all 
this zeal notwithstanding, the disappointing thing was, 
that nothing extraordinary happened. The children 
were good oifthe whole, because they were the chil¬ 
dren of parents who had themselves been brought 
up with some care; but it was plain that they 
behaved very much as ‘ *twas their nature to.’ 
The faults they had, they kept; thc'^virtues they had 
were exercised just as fitfully as before. The good, 
meek little girl still told fibs. The bright, generous 
child was incurably idle. In lessons it was the same 
thing; the dawdling child went on dawdling, the 
dull child became no brighter. It was very dis¬ 
appointing. The children, no doubt, * got on *—*a 
little; but each one of them had the makings in her 
of a noble character, of a fine mind, and where was 
the lever to lift each of these little worlds ? Such a 
lever there must he. Thjs horse-in-a-mill round of 
geography and French, history and sums, was no 
mpr^ than playing at education ; for who remembers 
the scraps of knowledge he laboured afver as a child ? 
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and would not the application of a few hours in later 
life effect more than a year's drudgery at any one 
subject in childhood? If education is to secure the 
step-by-stcp progress of the individual and the race, 
it must mean something over and above the daily 
plodding'**‘at small tasks which goes by the name. 

Love, Law, and Religion as Educational 
Forces. —Looking for guidance to the literature of 
education, I learned much from various sources, 
though I failed to find what seemed to me an 
authoritative guide, that is, one whose thought em¬ 
braced the possibihffes contained in the human nature 
of a child, and, at the same time, measured the scope 
of education. I saw how religious teaching helped the 
children, gave them power and motives for continuous 
effort, and rai'>ed their desires towards the best things. 
I saw in how far law restrained from*»evil, and love 
impelled tow^ards good. But with these great aids 
from without and from above, there was still the 
depressing sense of labouring at education in the 
dark; the advance made by the young people in 
moral, and e\'ert in intellectual, power was like that 
of a door on its hinges—a swing forward to-day and 
back again to-morrow, with little sensible progress 
from year to year beyond that of being able to do 
harder sums and read harder books. 

Why Children are incapable of Steady Effort. 
—Consideration made the reason of the failure plain : 
there was a warm glow cf goodness at the heart of 
every one of the child’■cn, but they were all incapable 
of steady effort, because they had no strength of will, 
no power to make themselves do that which they 
knew they ought to do. Here, no doubt, come in 
the functions of parents and teachers; they should 
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be able to make the child do that which he ladkv the 
power to compel himself to. But it were poor training 
that should keep the child dependent upon persotiai 
influence. It is the business of education to find some 
way of supplementing that weakness of will which is 
the bane of most of us as well as of the chil^fben. 

Children should be saved the Elffort of Decisdon. 
—That the effort of decision is the most exhausting 
effort of life, has been well said from the pulpit; and 
if that remain true about ourselves, even when the 
decision is about trifling matters of going or coming, 
buying or not buying, it surely is«iot just to leave the 
chiidrem all the labour of an effort of will whenever 
they have to choose between the right and the wrong. 

m.— WHAT IS ‘NATURE ? 

‘ Habit is TEN natuies,' went on being proclaimed 
in my ears; and at last it came home to me as 
a weighty saying, which might contain the educa¬ 
tional ‘Open, sesame!' I was in qwest of. In the 
6rst place, what is Nature, and* what, precisely, is 
Habit ? 

It is an astonishing thing, when we consider, what 
the child is, irrespective of race, country, or kindred^ 
simply in right of his birth as a human being. 

All Persons bom with the same Primatr 
Desires. —That we all have the same instincts and 
appetites, we are prepared to allow, but that the 
principles of action which govern all men everywhere 
are primarily the same, is a little startling; that^ fdr 
instance, the same desires sfir in the breasts of savage 
and of sage alike; that the desire of knowledge, 
^hich shows itself In the child’s curiosi^ about thihgs 
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dn6 his eager use of his eyes, is equally active every¬ 
where ; that the desire of society, v hich you may see 
in two babies presented to one another and all agog 
with glee and friendliness, is the cause, alike, of 
village communities amongst savage tribes and of 
the philosophical meetings of the learned ; that every¬ 
where is felt the desire of esteem—a wonderful powef 
In the hands of the educator, making a word of praise 
or blame more powerful as a motive than any fear 
or hoj>e of punishment or reward. 

And AfTections.—And it is not only the same 
desires; all people, everywhere, have the same 
affections and passions which act in the same way 
under similar provocation, joy and grief, love and 
resentment, benevolence, sympathy, fear, and much 
else, are common to all of us. So, toO| of conscience, 
the sense of duty 

Oontent of the most Elemental Notion of 
Human Nature. —Dr Livingstone mentions that 
the only addition he felt called upon to make to the 
moral code of cA'tain of the Zambesi tribes (however 
little they observed their own law) was, that a man 
should not have more than one wife. ** Evil speaking, 
lying, hatred, disobedience to parents, neglect of 
diem,” were all known to be sin by these dark peoples 
whom civilised or Christian teaching had never before 
reached. Not only is a sense of duty common to 
mankind, but the deeper consciousness of God, how¬ 
ever vague such consciousness may be. And all this 
and much more goes to make up the most elemental 
notion ^f human nature. 

Nature plus Heredity.—Then, heredify comes in, 
and hei^ift, if you please, is ten natures t who is to deal 
Wllji the child %ho is resentful, or stubborn, or reck* 
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less, because it is born in him, his mother*s nature 
or his grandfather's ? Think of the trick of the eye, 
the action of the hand, repeated from father to son ; 
the peculiar character of the handwriting, traceable, 
as Miss Power Cobbc tells us is the case in her family, 
for instance, through five generations; the artistic 
temperament, the taste for music or drawing, running 
in families: here you get Nature with a twist, con¬ 
firmed, sealed, riveted, utterly proof, you would say, 
against any attempt to alter or modify it. 

Plus Physical Conditions. — And, once more, 
physical conditions come into force. The puny, feeble 
child and the sturdy urchin who never ails must 
necessarily differ from one another in the strength 
of their desires and emotions. 

Human Nature the Sum of certain Attributes. 
—What, then, with the natural desires, affections, and 
emotions common to the whole race, what with the 
tendencies which each family derives by descent, and 
those peculiarities which the individual owes to his 
own constitution of body and brain,—human nature, 
the sum of all these, makes out for itself a strong case; 
so much so, that we are inclined to think the best 
that can be done is to let it alone, to let every child 
develop unhindered according to the elements of 
character and disposition that are in him. 

The Child must not be left to his Human 
Nature. —This is precisely what half the parents in 
the world, and three-fourths of the teachers, are 
content to do; and what is the consequence ? That 
the world ts making advances, but the progress is, 
for the most part, amongst the few whose parents 
have taken their education seriously in hand; while 
the rest, who have been allowed to staj^ where they 
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were^ be no more, or no better than Nature made 
them, act as a heavy drag : for, indeed, the fact is, that 
they do not stay where they were ; it is unchangeably 
true that the child who is not being constantly raised 
to a higher and a higher platfoim will sink to a lower 
and a lower. Wherefore, it is as much the parent’s 
duty to educate his child into moral strength and 
purpose and intellectual ^activity as it is to feed him 
and clothe him; and that in spite of his nature^ if it 
must be so. It is tiuc that here and there circum¬ 
stances step in ^and ‘ make a man ’ of the boy whose 
parents have failed to bring him under discipline; 
but this is a fortuitous aid which the educator is no 
way warranted to count upon. 

I was beginning to see my way—not yet out of 
the psychological difficulty, which, so far as I was 
concerned, blocked the way to any real education ; 
but now I could put my finger on the place, and that 
was something. Thus •— 

The will of the child is pitifully feeble, weaker in 
the children of the weak, stronger in the children of 
the strong, but hardly ever to be counted upon as a 
power in education. 

The nature of the child—his human nature—being 
the sum of what he is as a human being, and what he 
is In right of the stock he comes of, and what he is as 
the result of his ovfn physical and mental constitution 
—this nature is incalculably strong. 

Problem before the Educator.— The problem 
before the educator is to give the child control over 
his oiyn nature, to enable him to bold himself in 
hand as much in regard to the traits we call good, 
as to those we call evil:—m^ny a man makes ship¬ 
wreck on the rock of what he grew up to think 
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his characteristic virtue — his open'handedness, for 
instance. 

Divine Grace works on the Lines of l&xtmmx 
Effort. —In looking for a solution of this problem, 
I do not undervalue the Divine grace—far otherwise t 
but wc do ngt always make enough of the fact that 
Divine grace is exerted on the lines of enlightened 
human effort; that the parent, for instance, who tak^ 
the trouble to understand what he is about in edu¬ 
cating his child, deserves, and assuredly gets, support 
from above; and that Rebecca, let us say, had no 
right to biing up her son to be ” thOu worm, Jacob,*' 
in the trust that Divine grace would, speaking rever¬ 
ently pull him through. Being a pious man, the son 
of pious parents, he was pulled through, but his daysi, 
he complains at the end, were ** few and evil.” 

The Trust of Parents must not b© Supina,-'- 
And indeed this is what too many Christian parents 
expect: they let a child grow free as the wild bramble* 
putting forth unchecked whatever is in him—thorn, 
coarse flower, insipid fiuit,—trusting^ they will tell 
you, that the God will prune and dig and 

prop the waj^Ward tranches lying prone. And their 
trust is not misplaced ; but the poor man 

endures anguish, is torn asunder in the process of 
recovery which his parents might have spared him 
had they trained the early shoots which should 
develop by-and-by into the character of their child. 

Nature then, strong as she is, is not invincible ; and, 
at her best, Nature is not to be permitted to ride 
rampant Bit ^d bridle, hand and voice, wiiji get 
the utmost of endeavour out of her if her training be 
taken4n hand in time ; but let Nature run wild, like the 
forest ponies, and not sphr nor whip will break her m, 
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IV,----HABIT MAY SUPPLANT 'NATURE' 

' is Un natures.' If that be true* strong as 
nature is, habit is not only as strong, but tenfold as 
strong. Here, then, have we a stronger than he, able 
to overcotno this strong man armed. « 

Habit nuos on th© lines of Nature.— But habit 
runs on the lines of nature: the cowardly child habitU’‘ 
alfy lies that he may escape blame; the loving child 
has a hundred endearing habits ; the good - natured 
child has a l^bit of giving ; the selfish child, a habit of 
keeping. Habit, working thus according to nature, is 
simply nature in action, growing strong by exercise. 

Habit may be a Lever. —But habit, to be 
the lever to lift the child, must work contrary to 
nature, or at any rate, independently of her. 

Directly we begin to look out for the working of 
habit on these lines, examples crovrd upon us: there 
are the children trained in careful habits, who never 
Spil their clothes, those trained in reticent habits, 
who never speak^of what is done at home, and answer 
indiscreet questions with ' I don'l^ '; there are 

the children brought up in couiiteaus fatbits, who 
make way for their elders with ’gentle grace, and 
more readily for the poor woman with the basket 
than for the well-dressed lady ; and there are chil¬ 
dren trained in grudging habits, who never offer to 
yield, or go, or do. 

A Mother forms her OhiMren’s Habits in¬ 
voluntarily. —Such habits as these, good, bad, or 
indiflerent* are they natural to the cjiildfen? No, 
b|it they are what their mothers have brought them 
up to; and as a matter of fac^hthere is nothing Which 
a mother cannot bring her cmld up to, and there is 
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haftlly a mother anywhere who has not some two 
or three—crotchets sometimes, principles sometimes— 
which her children never violate. So that it comes 
to this—given, a mother with liberal views on the 
subject of education, and she simply cannot help 
working hcr^own views into her children’s habits; 
given, on the other hand, a mother whose final ques¬ 
tion is, ‘ What will people say ? what will people 
think ? how will it look ? ’ and the children grow up 
with habits of seeming, and not of being; they are 
content to appear well-dressed, well-mannered, and 
well-intentioned to outsiders, with very little effort 
after beauty, order, and ^ lodness at home, and in 
each other’s eyes. 

Habit forces Naxiure into New Channels. —The 
extraordinary power of habit in forcing nature into 
new channels hardly requires illustration ; we have 
only to see a small boy at a circus riding two bare¬ 
backed ponies with a foot on the back of each, or a 
pantomime fairy dancing on air, or a clown behaving 
like an indiarubber ball, or any of the thousand feats 
of skill and dexterity which we pay our shillings to 
see—mental feats as well as bodily, though, happily, 
these are the rarer-—to be convinced that exactly 
anything may be accomplished by training, that is, 
the cultivation of persistent habits. And the power of 
habit is not seen in human beings alone. The cat 
goes in search of her dinner always at the same time 
and to the same place—that is, if it is usual to feed 
her in one spot. Indeed, the habit of place is so 
much to the cat, that she will often rather die of 
famipe than forsake the house to which she is 
accustomed. As for #the dog, he is still more a 
‘ bundle of habits * than his master. Scatter the 
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crumbs for the sparrows at nine o’clock every morn¬ 
ings, and at nine o'clock they will come for their 
breakfast, crumbs or no crumbs. Da^^in inclines 
to think that the terror and avoidance shown towards 
man by the wild birds and lesser animals is simply 
a matter of transmitted habit; he teffs us how he 
landed upon certain of thej^jPacific islands where the 
birds had never seen man before, and they lighted 
upon him and flew about him with utter fearlessness. 
To come nearer home, what evidence of the mastery 
of habit is more sad and more overwhelming than the 
habits of the drunkard, for instance, persisted in, in 
spite of reason, conscience, purpose, religion, ever)' 
motive which should influence a thinking being? 

Parents and Teachers must lay down Lines 
of Habit. —All this is nothing new ; we have always 
known that * use is second nature,’ and that " man is 
a bundle of habits.* It was not the fact, but the 
application of the fact, and the physiology of habit, 
that were new and exceedingly valuable ideas to me, 
and I hope they may be of some use to the reader. 
It was new to me, for instance, to perceive that it 
rests with parents and teachers to lay down lines of 
habit on which the life of the child may run henceforth 
with little jolting or miscarriage, and may advance in 
the right direction with the minimum of effort. 

V.—THE LAYING DOWN OF LINES OF HABIT 

• Begin it, and the thing will be completed I ’ 
is infallibly true of every mental and moral habitude: 
completed, not on the lines you foresee and intend, 
but on the lines appropriate and necessary to that 
particular habitude. In the phrase "unconscious 
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cercbVation * u e are brought face to face with the fAct 
that^ whatever seed of thought or feeling you implatll 
in a child—whether through inheritance or hy early 
training — grows, completes itself, and begets after 
its kind, even as does a corporeal organism. Xt is a 
marvellous an# beautiful thing to perceive an idea— 
when the idea itself is a fine one—developing within 
you of its own accord, to ftnd your pen writing down 
sentences whose logical sequence delights you, and 
yet in the conception of which you have had no 
conscious part. When the experienced writer * reels 
off' in this fashion, he knows that so far as the run 
of the woids, the ordering of the ideas, go, his work 
will need no revision. So fine a thing is thi^ that 
tlic lingering fallacy of the infallible reason established 
itself thereupon. The philosopher, who takes pleasure 
in observing the ways of his own mind, is a thinker 
of high thoughts, and he is apt to forget that the 
thought which defiles a man behaves in pr&isely the 
same way as that which purifies; thfc icme, ^ the 
other, develops, matures, and incfe;|ses after its leind. 

We Think, as we are accustomed to 
How does this b^ar on the practical work of bring* 
ing up children? In this way : We 
accustomed to think ; ideas come and go and carry on 
a ceaseless traffic in the rut—let us call it—you have 
made for them in the very nerve substance of the 
brain. You do not deliberately intend to th^tk these 
thoughts; you may, indeed, object strongly to the 
line they are taking (two * trains ’ of thought going on 
at one and the same time!), and objecting, you may 
be able to barricade the way, to put up * No Road ^ 
in big letters, and to compel the busy populace of the 
brain-world to take another route. But who is able 
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fbr i^ese thirigs? Not the child, immature of will, 
in moral power, unused to tfee weapons of the 
${^ritual warfare. He depends upon his parents; it 
rests with them to initiate the thoughts he shall think, 
the desires he shall cherish, the feelings he shall 
allow. Only to initiate; no more is permitted to 
them; but from this initiation will result the habits 
of thought and feeling which govern the man^—^his 
thaPmcter^ that is to say. But is not this assuming too 
much, seeing that, to sum up roughly all we under¬ 
stand by heredity, a child is born with his future in 
his hands? The child is born, doubtless, with the 
tendencies which should bhape his future; but every 
tendency has its branch roads, its good or evil out¬ 
come^ and to put the child on the right track for the 
fulhlment of the possibilities inherent in him^ is t 
vocation of the parent. 

DirectioB of Unes of Habit. —This relation of 
habit to hunxan life—as the rails on which it runs to 
a locbmotive-Hirts^ ^rhaps the most suggestive and 
he]t>f||l^ to, the edttcal^f; for just as it is on the whole 
ea$ier for the locomotive to pursue its way on the rails 
than to t«|ke a disastrous run off th#n, so it is easier 
tot th(5 child follow lines of habit carefully laid 
down Jihan *1:0^run off these lines at his peril. It 
follows that this business of laying down lines to¬ 
wards the unexplored country of the child’s future is 
a veryMdous and responsible one for the parent. It 
rests with him to consider well the tracks over w hi#x 
the child should travel with profit and pleasure; and, 
Along these tracks, to lay down lines so invitingly 
smooth ind easy that the little traveller is going 
ti|X>n them at full speed Without stopping to consider 
whether Or no he chooses to go that way. 
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Habit and Free-will. —But,—supposing that the 
doing of a certaii^ action a score or two of times in 
unbroken sequence forms a habit which it is as easy 
to follow as not; that, persist still further in the habit 
without lapses, and it becomes second nature, quite 
difficult to shake off; continue it further, through a 
course of years, and the habit has the strength of 
ten natures, you cannot break through it without 
doing real violence to yourself;—grant all this, and 
also that it is possible to form in the child the habit 
of doing and saying, even of thinking and feeling, all 
that it is desirable he should do or say, think or feel,— 
and do you not take away the child’s free-will, make a 
mere automaton of him by this excessive culture ? 

Habit rules ninety-nine in a hundred '6f our 
Thoughts and Acts. —In the first place, whether 
’^ou choose or no to take any trouble about the 
formation of his habits, it is habit, all the same, which 
will govern ninety-nine onc-hundredths of the child’s 
life : be is the mere automaton you describe. As for 
the child's becoming the creature of habit, that is not 
left with the parent to determine. We are all mere 
creatures of habifc We think our accustomed thoughts, 
make our usual small talk, go through the trivial round, 
the common task, without any selt-detcrniining effort 
of will at all. If it were not so—if we had to think, 
to deliberate, about each operation of the bath or 
the table—life would not be worth having; the 
^eipctually repeated effort of decision would wear 
us out. But, let us be thankful, life is not thus 
laborious. For a hundred times we act or think, 
it is not necessary to choose, to will, say, more than 
once. And the little emergencies, which compel an 
act of will, will fall in the children's lives just about 
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as frequently as in our own. These we cannot save 
them from, nor is it desirable that we should. What 
we can do for them is to secure that they have habits 
which shall lead them in ways of order, propriety, 
and virtue, instead of leaving their wheel of life to 
make ugly ruts in miry places. 

Habit powerful even where the Will decides. 
—And then, even in emergencies, in every sudden 
difficulty and temptation that requires an act of will, 
why, conduct is still apt to run on the lines of the 
familiar habit. The boy who has been accustomed 
to find both profit and pleasure in his books does* not 
fall easily into idle ways because he is attracted by 
an idle schoolfellow. The girl who has been carefully 
trained to speak the exact truth simply does not think 
of a lie as a ready means of getting out of a scrape^ 
coward as she may be. 

But this doctrine of habit, is it, after all, any more 
than an empirical treatment of the child’s symptoms ? 
Why should the doing of an act or the thinking of a 
thought, say, a score of times in unbioken succession, 
have any tendency to make the doing of that act or 
the thinking of that thought a part of the child’s 
nature? We may accept the doctrine as an act of 
faith resting on experience, but if we could discover 
the raison d'etre of thi*) enormous force of habit it 
would be possible to go to woik on the laying down 
of habits \Mth real purpose and method. 

VI.—THE PHYSIOLOGY OF HABIT 

A work of Dr Carpenter’s was perhaps the 
first which gave me the clue I was in search of. 
In his Muital Physiology —a most interesting book. 
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by the way — he works out the analogy betweetl 
mental and ph^fsical activity, and shows that'i^ef 
correspondence in eifect is due to a coriespondetice 
in cause. 

Qrowing Tissues form themselves toi Modes 
of Action. —To state roughly the doctrine of th® 
school Dr Carpenter represents—the tissues^ as tnuscu- 
lar tissue, for instance, undergo constant waste and as 
constant reparation. Even those modes of musclar 
action which we regard as natural to us, as walking atid 
standing erect, are in reality the results of a laborious 
edu1:ation ; quite as much so as many modes of action 
which we consciously acquire, as writing or danc¬ 
ing ; but the acquired modes become perfectly easy 
and natural. Why? Because it is the law of the 
^constantly growing tissues that they should form 
^themselves according to the modes of action required 
of them. In a case where the brain is repeatedly 
sending down to the muscles, under nervous control 
as lilp^y are, the message to have a certain action 
done, that action becomes automatic in the lower 
centre, and the faintest suggestion from outside com^ 
to produce it without the intervention the br^dn. 
Thus, the joints and muscles of the child's hand 
very soon accommodate themselves to the mode 'Ot 
action required of them in holding and guiding the 
pen. Observe, it is not that the child learns with 
his mind how to use his pen, in spite of hi$ muscles; 
dbut that the newly growing muscles themsejves take 
form according to the action required of them. And 
here is the explanation of all the mountebank feats 
which appear simply impossible to the untrained 
Icoker-on. They are impossible to him, because hie 
joints and muscles have not the same powers which 
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liave betfrt produced in the mountebank by a process 
of early training. 

Therefore Children should learn Dancing, 
Swimming, etc., at an Early Age. —So much 
for mere bodily activities. And here we have the 
' reason why children should learn dancing, riding, 
Swimming, calisthenics, every form of activity which 
^n^quires a training of the muscles, at an early 
age: the fact being, that muscles and joints have 
not merely to conform themselves to new uses, but 
to grow to a modified pattern; and this growth 
and adaptation take place with the greatest facility 
in early youth. Of course, the man whose muscles 
have kept the habit of adaptation picks up new games; 
new "muscular e^cercises, without very gieat labour. 
But teach a ploughman to write, and you see the 
enormous physical difficulty which unaccustomed 
muscles have in growing to any new sort of effort.^ 
Here we see how important it is to keep watch over 
the habits of enunciation, carriage of the headj’^ftnd 
so on, which the chj}d is formings hour by hour. The 
poke, the Stoop, the indistinct utterance, is not a mere 
trick to be left off at pleasure ‘ when he is older and 
knows better,* but is all the time growing into him 
becoming a part of himself, because it is registeied 
in the very substance of his spinal cord. The part of 
his nervous system where consciousness resides (the 
brain)has long ago given a standing order, and such are 
thoiij complications of the administration, that'to recalf 
the order would mean the absolute re-making of the 
parts concerned. And to correct bad habits of speak- 
4ng> for instance, it will not be enough for the child to 
intend to speak plainly and to try to speak plainly ; he 
will not be able to do so habitually until some degree 

g 
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of new growth has taken place in the organs of voice 
whilst he is making efforts to form the new habit. 

Moral and Mental Habits make their Mark 
upon Physical Tissues. —But, practically, every¬ 
body knows that the body, and every part of the 
body, accommodates itself very readily to the uses it 
is put to: we know that if a child accustom herself to 
stand on one foot, thus pushing up one shoulder, the 
habit will probably end in curvature of the spine ; that 
to permit drooping shoulders, and, consequently, con¬ 
tracted chest, is to prepare the way for lung disease. 
The physical consequences of bad hajpits of this sort 
are so evident, that we cannot olind ourselves to the 
^■elation of cause and effect. What we are less pre¬ 
pared to admit is, that habits which do not appear to 
be in any Sense physical—a flippant habit, a truthful 
habit, an orderly habit—should also make their ftiark 
upon a physical tissue, and that it is to this physical 
effect the enormous strength of habit is probably due. 
Yet when we consider that the brain, the physical 
brain, is the exceedingly delicate organ by means of 
which we think and feel and desire, love and hate and 
worship, it is not surprising that that organ should 
be modified by the work it has to do; to put the 
matter picturesquely, it is as if every familiar train 
of thought made a rut in the nervous substance of 
the brain into which the thoughts run lightly of their 
own accord, and out of which they can only be got 
by an effort of will. ^ 

Persistent Trains of Thought. —Thus, the mis¬ 
tress of the house knows that when her thoughts are 
free to take their own course, they run to cares of 
the house or the larder, to to-morrow's dinner or the 
winter's clothing; that is, thought runs into the rut 
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which has been, so to speaK', worn for it by constant 
repetition. The mother’s thoughts run on her chil¬ 
dren, the painter’s on pictures, the poet’s on poems; 
those of the anxious head of the house on money 
cares, it may be, until in times of unusual pressure 
the thoughts beat, beat, beat in that well-worn rut of 
ways and means, and decline to run in any other 
channel, till the poor man loses his reason, simply 
because he cannot get his thoughts out of that one 
channel made in the substance of his brain. And, 
indeed, “ that way madness lies” for every one of us, 
in the persistent preying of any one train of thought 
upon the brain tissue. I’ride, resentment, jealousy, 
an invention that a man has laboured over, an opinion 
he has conceived, any line of thought which he has no 
longer the power to divert, will endanger a man’s sanity. 

Incessant Regeneration of Brain Tissue—If 
we love, hate, think, feel, worship, at the expense 
of actual physical effort on the part of the brain, and 
consequent waste of tissue, how enormous must be 
the labour of that organ with which we, in fact, 
do everything, even many of those acts whose final 
execution falls to the hands or feet I It is true: and 
to repair this excessive waste, the brain consumes the 
lion*s shar^of the nourishment piovided for the body. 
As we have already seen, fully a sixth or a fifth of all 
the blood in the body goes to repair the waste in 
the king’s house; in other words, new brain tissue 
is being constantly formed at a startlingly rapid rate: 
one wonders at what age the child has no longer any 
part left of that brain with which he was born. 

The new tissue repeats the old, but not quite 
exactly. Just as a new muscular growth adapts itself 
to any new exercise required of it, so the new brain 
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tissue is supposed to ‘ grow to * any habit of thought 
in force during the time of growth—thought* here 
including, of course, every exercise of mind and soul 
The cerebrum of man grows to the modes of thought 
in which it is habitually exercised/* says an able 
physiologist; or, in the words of Dr Carpenter, " Any 
sequence of mental action which has been frequently 
repeated, tends to perpetuate itself; so that we find 
ourselves automatically prompted to thinks or 
do what we have been before accustomed to think, 
feel, or do, under like circumstances, without any 
consciously formed purpose or anticipation of results. 
For there is no reason to regard the cerebrum as an 
exception to the general principle, that whilst each 
part of the organism tends to form itself in accordance 
with the mode in which it is habitually exercised, this 
tendency will be specially strong in the nervous 
apparatus, in virtue of that incessant regeneration 
which is the very condition of its functional activity. 
It scarcely, indeed, admits of a doubt, that every state 
of ideational consciousness which is either very stroftg 
or is habitually repeated^ leaves an organic impression 
on the cerebrum, in virtue of which the same state 
may be reproduced at any future time in correspond¬ 
ence to a suggestion fitted to excite it.” • 

Artificial Reflex Actions may be Acquired.-»-Or» 

to take Huxley's way of putting the case 

“ By the help of the brain we may acquire an infinity 
of artificial refiex actions; that is to say, an action may 
require all our attention and all our volition for its 
first, second, or third performance, but by frequent 
repetition it becomes, in a manner, part of our organ¬ 
isation, and is performed without volitkm ot even 
consciousness. 
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** As every one knows, it takes a soldier a long time 
to learn his drill—for instance, to put himself into 
the attitude of * attention * at the instant the word of 
command is heard. But after a time the sound of 
the word gives rise to the act, whether the soldier 
be thinking of it or not. There is a story, which is 
credible enough, though it may not be true, of a 
practical joker who, seeing a discharged veteran carry¬ 
ing hotise his dinner, suddenly called out ‘ Attention 1 ’ 
whereupon the man instantly brought his hands down, 
and lost his mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The 
drill had been thorough, and its effects had become 
embodied in the man’s nervous structure 

“ITie possibility of all education (of which military 
drill is only one particular form) is based upon the 
existence of this power which the nervous system 
possesses, of organising conscious actions into more 
or less unconscious, or reflex, operations. It may be 
down laid as a rule, that if any two mental states 
be called up together, or in succession, with due 
frequency and vividness, the subsequent production of 
the one of them will suffice to call up the other, and 
that v'hether we desire it or not. 

XnteUectual and Moral Education. —“The object 
of intellectual education is to create such indissoluble 
associations of our ideas of things, in the order and 
relation in which they occur in nature ; that of a 
moral education is to unite as fixedly, the ideas of 
evil deeds with those of pain and degradation, and of 
good actions with those of pleasure and nobleness.” 

But it is the intimate interlocking of mind and 
matter which is more directly important to the 
0ducator-^the idea which we have put broadly under 
the (by no means scientifically accurate) figure of 
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a rut Given, that the constant direction of the 
thoughts produces a certain set in the tissues of the 
brain, this set is the first trace of the rut or pathi 
a line of least resistance, along which the same 
impression, made another time, will find it easier 
to travel than to take another path. So arises 
a right-of-way for any given habit of action or 
thought. 

Character affected by Acquired Modification 
of Brain Tissue. —What follows? Why, that the 
actual conformation of the child’s brain depends upon 
the habits which the parents permit or encourage ; 
and that the habits of the child produce the character 
of the man, because certain mental habitudes once 
set up. their nature is to go on for ever unless they 
should be displaced by other habits. Here is an end 
to the easy philosophy of, ‘ It doesn’t matter/ * Oh, 
he’ll grow out of it/ * He'll know better by-and-by/ 
‘ He’s so young, what can we expect ? ’ and sp on. 
Every day, every hour, the parents are either passively 
or actively forming those habits in their children 
upon which, more than upon anything else, future 
character and conduct depend. 

Outside Infiuence. — And here comes in the 
consideration of outside influence. Nine times out 
of ten we begin to do a thing because we see some 
one else do it; we go on doing it, and—there is the 
habit I If it is so easy for ourselves to take up a new 
habit, it is tenfold as easy for the children ; and this 
is the real difficulty in the matter of the education of 
habit. It is necessary that the mother be always on 
the alert to nip in the bud the bad habit her children 
may be in the act of picking up from servants or 
from other children. 
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vii.—T he forming of a habit—‘ shut the door 

AFTER you' 

** P® tf)tttge.” 

Lose this day loitennpf, and 'twill be the same story 
To-morrow , and the next, moie dilatory . 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days ate lost, lamenting o’er lost days,’' 

says Marlowe, who, like many of us, knew the misery 
of the intellectual indolence which cannot brace itself 
to Se n«3Et tlyiitjge.” No question concerning 

the bringing up of children can, conceivably, be 
trivial, but this, of dilatorincss, is vciy important. 
The effort of decision, we have seen, is the greatest 
effort of life; not the doing of the thing, but the 
making up of one’s mind as to which thing to do 
first. It is commonly this sort of mental indolence, 
born of indecision, which leads to dawdling habits. 
How is the dilatory child to be cured ? Time? She 
will know better as she giows older ? Not a bit of it: 
“And the next, 7nore dilatory” will be tlie sti^ry of 
her days, except for occasional spurts Punishments ? 
No ; your dilatory person is a fatalist ‘ What can’t 
be cured must be endured/ he says, but he will endure 
without any effort to cure. Rewards ? No, to him a 
reward is a punishment presented under another aspect: 
the possible reward he realises as actual; there it is, 
jvithin his grasp, so to say ; in foregoing the reward 
he is punished; and he bears the punishment. 
What remains to be tried when neither time, reward, 
nor punishment is effectual ? That panacea of the 
educationist: ‘ One custom overcometh another.* 

This inveterate dawdling is a habit to be supplanted 
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only by the contrary habit, and the mother must de* 
vote herself for a few weeks to this cure as steadily 
and untiringly as^fe^e would to the nursStug of her 
child through measles. Having in a fcw-^the fewer 
the better—earnest words pointed out the pilienes 
that must arise from this fault, and the duty of dver- 
cqiaaing it, and having so got the (sadly will 

of the child on the side of right-doing, shfe simply 
that for weeks together the fault does riot rOKOr. >-The 
child goes to dress for a walk ; she 
lacing of her boots—the tag In her fiftgefs ppi^ed 
mid air—but her conscience is awal§e; she i^ Con¬ 
strained to look up, and her mother^S is upon 
her, hopeful and expectant. She ^pswers to the 
and goes on ; midway, in the lacing of the second 
boot, theie is another pause, shorter this tin:»e; again 
she looks up, and again she goes The pauses 
become fewer day by day, the efforts steadief^ this 
immature young will is being strengthened, the 
habit of prompt action acquired. After that fir^ 
talk, the mothei would do well to refrain fiom one 
more word on the subject, the eye (expectant, not 
reproachful), and, where the child is far gone in a 
dream, the lightest possible touch, are the only 
effectual instruments. By-and-by, ‘Do you think 
you can get ready in five minutes to-day without 
me ? * * Oh yes, mother.' ‘ Do not say “ yes ” unless 

you are quite sure.* ‘ I will try.* And she tries, and 
succeeds. Now, the mother will be tempted to relax 
her efforts—to overlook a little dawdling because tjbt 
dear child has been trying so hard. This is absolutely 
fatal. The fact is, that the dawdling habit has made 
an appreciable record in the very substance pf the 
child's brain. During the weeka of cure new growtjh 
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'has been obliterating the old track, and the track of a 
new habit is being formed. To ^|^niit any reversion 
to the old^bad habit is to let glP%ll this gain. To 
form a good habit is the work of a few weeks; to 
guard It Is a work of incessant, but by no means 
anxiodjS earc. One word more,—prompt action on 
the chlf<^5|s«pfrt! should have the reward of absolt^e 
leisure, time in which to do exactly as she pleases, 
not grsWHed as a favour, but accruing (without any 
words) as a right 

jhl itself—Except for this one 
drawlpick^ the forming of habits in the children is no 
laborious ta&ki for the '•eward goes hand in hand with 
the labour; so muyeh so, that it is like the laying 
out of a penny with the certainty of the immediate 
return of a poi^d. For a habit is a delight in itself; 
po«?r human nature is conscious of the ease that it is 
to repeat the doing of anything without effort, and, 
thereA:>re) the formation of a habit, the gradually 
lessening sense of effort in a given act, is pleasurable. 
This IS one of the rocks that mothers sometimes split 
upon ; they lose sight of the fact that a habit, even a 
good habit, becomes a real pleasure, and when the 
child has really formed the habit of doing a certain 
thing, his mother imagines that the effort is as great 
to him as at first, that it is virtue in him to go on 
making this effort, and that he deserves, by way of 
reward, a little relaxation—she will let him break 
through the new habit a few times, and then go on 
again. But it is not going on , it is beginning again, 
and beginning in the face of obstacles. The ‘little 
relaxation ’ she allowed her child meant the forming 
of another contrary habit, which must be overcome 
befoie the child gets back to where he was before. 
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As a matter of fact, this misguided sympathy 
on the part of mothers is the one thing that makes 
it a laborious undertaking to train a child in good 
habits; for it is the nature of the child to take to 
habits as kindly as the infant takes to his mother’s 
milk. 

^ Tact, Watchftilness, and Persistence. — For 
example, and to choose a habit of no great con¬ 
sequence except as a matter of consideration for 
others: the mother wishes her child to acquire 
the habit of shutting the door after him when he 
enters or leaves a room. Tact, watchfulness, and 
persistence are the qualities she must cultivate in 
herself; and, with these, she will be astonished at 
the readiness with which the child picks up the 
new habit. 

Stages in the Formation of a Habit. —‘Johnny,’ 
she says, in a bright, friendly voice, ‘ I want you to 
remember something with all your might: never go 
into or out of a room in which anybody is sitting 
without shutting the door.* 

‘ But if I forget, mother ? * 

‘ I will try to remind you.* 

‘ But perhaps I shall be in a great hurry.* 

‘ You must always make time to do that.* 

‘ But why, mother ? * 

* Because it is not polite to the people in the room 
to make them uncomfortable.’ 

* But if I am going out again that very 
minute ? ’ 

‘ Still, shut the door, when you come in ; you can 
open it again to go out Do you think you can 
remember ? * 

‘ ril try, mother.* 
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‘ Very well; I shall watch to see how few “ forgets ’* 
you make/ * 

For two or three times Johnny remembers; and 
then, he is off like a shot and half-way downstairs 
before his mother has time to call him back. She 
does not cry out, ‘ Johnny, come back and shut the 
door! ’ because she knows that a summons of that 
kind is exasperating to big or little. She goes to the 
door, and calls pleasantly, ‘Johnny!’ J^nny has 
forgotten all about the door; he wonders what his 
mother wants, and, stirred by curiosity, comes back, 
to find her seated and employed as before. She 
looks up, glances at the door, and says, ‘ I said I 
should try to remind you.’ ‘ Oh, I forgot/ says 
Johnny, put upon his honour; and he shuts the 
door that time, and the next, and the next. 

But the'little fellow has really not much power to 
recollect, and the mother will have to adopt various 
little devices to remind him; but of two things she 
will be careful—that he never slips off without 
shutting the door, and that she never lets the matter 
be a cause of friction between herself and the child, 
taking the line of his friendly ally to help him against 
that bad memory of his. By and by, after, say, 
twenty shuttings of the door with never an omission, 
the habit begins to be formed; Johnny shuts the 
door as a matter of course, and his mother watches 
him with delight come into a room, shut the door, 
take something off the table, and go out, again 
shutting the door. 

The Dangerous Stage. —Now tl^at Johnny always 
shuts the door, his mother’5 joy and triumph begin 
to be mixed with unreasonable pity. ‘ Poor child/ 
she says to herself, * it is very good of him to take so 
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much pains about a little thing, just because he » 
bid!' She thini^NUiat, all the time, the child U 
making an efforWw her sake; losing sight of the 
fact that the habit has become easy and natural^ that, 
in fact, Johnny shuts the door without knowing that 
he does so. Now comes the critical moment. S<^nie 
day Johnny is so taken up with a^j^kCW delight that 
the habit, not yet fully formed, loses its hold, and he 
is half-wail downstairs before he thinks of the door. 
Then he aocs think of it, with a little prick of con¬ 
science, strong enough, not to send him' back, but 
to make him pause a moment to see if his mother 
will call him back She has noticed the omission, 
and is saying to hei self, * Poor little fellow, he has 
been ver>’^ good about it this long time; Til let him 
off this once.* He, outside, f.iils to hear his mother's 
call, says, to himself—fatal sentence I—‘Oh, it doesn’t 
matter,’ and tiots off. 

Next time he leaves the door open, but it is not a 
‘forget.’ His mother calls him back in a rather feeble 
way. His quick ear catches the weakness of her tone, 
and, without coming back, he cries,Oh, mother, Pm 
in such a hurry,* and she says fio more, but lets him 
off. Again he rushes in, leaving the door wide open. 

‘ Johnnj^! ’—in a warning voice. ‘ I’m griing out 
ag^m just in a minute, mother,’ and after ten minufees* 
ruinmaging he does go out, and foigets to shut the 
door. The mother’s mis-timed easiness has lost for 
her every foot of the ground she had gained. 

v#n.— tn:^nt ‘habits* 

The'whole group of halwtudes, half physical and 
half moral, on which the propriety and comfort of 
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eVefydajr life depend, are received passively by the 
child ; that is, he does very littleJg®fbrm these habits 
himself, but his brain receivl^ ^J fc:i oressions from 
what he sees about him; and these impressions take 
form as his own very strongest and most lasting 
habits. 

Some Brandji p s of Infant Education. —Clean- 
littess, order, ncftness, regularity, punctuality, are all 

* branches * of infant education. They shou^Ube about 

the dhild like the air he breathes, and h^Swill take 
them in as^ unconsciously. It is hardly necessary to 
say a word abput the necessity for delicate cleanliness 
in the nursery. The babies get their share of tubbing, 
and unlimited washing is done on their behalf; but, 
indeed, scrupulous as mothers of the cultured class 
are, a great deal rests with the nurses, and it needs 
much watchfulness to secure that there shall not be 
the faintest odour about infant or anything 

belonging to him, and that tliPnurseries be kept sweet 
jand thoroughly aired. One great difficulty is, that 
there are still some nurses who belong to a class 
to which an opeQ^ window is an abomination; and 
another is, they do ||p; all know the meaning of 
odours : they cannot see * a smell,’ and, therefore, it 
is not ea^ to persuade them that a smell is matter^ 
micros^pic particles which the child takes into hi^ 
with every breath he draws. 

A Sensitive Nose. —By the way, a very important 
bit of physical education for a child is to train in him 
a Sensitive nose—nostrils which sniff out the least 

* stuffines 9 ;i^’ in a room, or the faintest od^r attached 
to clothes or furniture. The sense 9t smell appears 
to have been given us not only as an avenue 
of pleasure, but as a 4lbrt of danger-signal to 
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warn us of the presence of noxious matters > yet 
many people appe^ir to go through the world withdut 
a nose at all; anc| ttie fact tends to show that a.* quick 
sense of smell is a matter of education and habit 
The habit is easily formed. Encourage the children 
to notice whether the room they enter * smells' quite 
fresh when they come in out of the open air, to 
observe the difference between the \ir of the town 
and the fesher air beyond ; and train them to perceive 
the faint4k trace of pleasant or harmless odours.*" 

The Baby is Ubiqiiitous. —To return to the 
nursery. It would be a great thing if the nurse could 
be impressed with the notion that the baby is ubiqui¬ 
tous, and that he not only sees and knows everything, 
but will keep, for all his life, the mark of all he sees;-^ 

“ If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I pray ye, tent it; 

A cbiel’s ainaPR ye talcin’ notes, 

And, fai^llll^, he’ll prent it ” .— 

'prent it * on his own active brain, as a type for hi§ 
future habits. Such a notion on the nurse’s part 
might do something to secure cl^nlincss that goes 
beyond that of clean aprons. #One or two little bits 
of tidiness that nurses affect are not to be commended 
on the score of cleanliness:—the making up of the 
nursery beds early in the morning, and the folding up 
of the children's garments when they take them off 
at night. It is well to stretch a line across the day 
nursery at night, and hang the little garments out for 
an airing, to get rid of the insensible perspiration with 
which they have been laden during the day^ For the 
same reas^, the beds and bedclothes should be 
turned down to air for a couple of hours before they 
are made up. 
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Peirsonal Cleanliness as an Early Habit.— 
The nursery table, if there be one, should be kept as 
scrupulously nice as that of the idlbing-room. The 
child who sits down to a crumpleci or spotted table- 
clbth, or uses a discoloured metal spoon, is degraded 
—by so much. The children, too, should be encour¬ 
aged to nice cleanliness in their own persons. We 
have all seen th^ dainty baby-hand stretched out to 
be washed ; it has got a smudge, and the <^ild does 
not like it. May they be as particular wheiftthey are 
big enough to wash their own hands! Not that they 
should be always clean and presentable ; children love 
to ‘ mess about,' and should have big pinafores for 
the purpose. They are all like that little French 
prince who scorned his birthday gifts, and entreated 
to be allowed to make dear little mud-pies with the 
boy in the gutter. Let them make their mud-pies 
freely ; but that over, they ^^tould be impatient to 
remove every trace of soil, andshould do it theviselves. 
Young children may be taught to take care of their 
finger-nails, and to cleanse the corners of eyes and ears. 
As for sitting doinm to table with unwashed hands 
and unbrushed hair, thWt, of course, no decent child 
is allowed to do. Children should be early piovided 
with their own washing materials, and accustomed 
to find real pleasure in the bath, and in attending to 
themselves. There is no reason why a child of five or 
six should not make himself thoroughly clean without 
all that torture of soap in the eyes and general 
pulling about and poking which children hate, and no 
wonder. Besides, the child is not getting the habit 
of the daily bath until he can take it for OTinself, and 
it is important that this habit should be formed before 
the reckless era of school-)^ begins. 

I 


m 
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Modesty and Purity. —The operations djf the 
bath afford the mother opportunities to give n6ce»S6Lf^ 
teaching and trying in habits of decencj^ aild e 
sense of modesty. To let her young child live and 
grow in Eden-like simplicity is, perhaps, the n^$t 
tempting and natural course to the mother. But alas 1 
we do not live in the^^Garden, and ite|pa<y be well that 
the child should be trained from tlff^rst to the con* 
ditions ^ider which he is te live. To the ybungest 
child, sraWb our first parents, there is that wlftch is 
forbidden. In the age of unquestioning obedience, 
let him knegrtr that not all of his body does Almighty 
God allow him to speak of, think of, display, handle, 
except for purposes of cleanliness. This will be the 
easier to the mother if she speak of heart, lungs, etc., 
which, also, we are not allowed to look at or handle, 
but which have been so enclosed in walls of fiei^ and 
bone that we cannot ||||||.^t them. That which is left 
open to us is so left, nK that tree in the Garden of 
Eden, as a test of obedience ; and in the one case, as 
in the other, disobedience is attended with certain 
loss and ruin. ^ 

The Habit of ObedieiHe and the Senee of 
Honour. —The sense of prohibition, of sin in dis¬ 
obedience, will be a wonderful safeguard agaln^ 
knowledge of evil to the child brought up In habits 
of obedience; and still more effective will be the S^nse 
of honour, of a eharge motive of the 

apostolic injunctions on tfXmMect. ''I-et the mother 
renew this charge with eat^|ptt^ss on the say* of 
each birth^y, giving the chfld to feel that by 
cnce in tnnf matter he may ^glorify God kis^&ify; 
let her Ifeep watch agai^t every approach of evil; 
and daily thli%ieach one of her chil^red 
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be kept in purity for that day. To ignore the 
of evil in this kind is to expose the child 
tp^lHl^tfal risks. At the samefline, be it remem- 
*bere4 that \>9Q|;ds which were meant to hinder may 
tisemselves be the cause of evil, and that a life full 
of healthy interests and activities is amongst the 
surest preventives of secret viefe. 

4pTder Sss^iratal.—What has been said about 
cleanliness applies as ipuch to order—in the 
nursery, and orderly habits in the nurse, thing 

under this head : the nursery should not be made 
the hospital for the disabled or worn-ou^ furniture of 
the house; cracked cups, chipped plates, jugs and 
teapots with fractured spouts, should be banished. 
The children should be brought up to think that 
when once an article is made unsightly by soil or 
fractute it is spoiled, and must be replaced ; and this 
rule wwi prove really econorm^l, for when children 
and servants find that things^no longer * do,' after 
some careless injury, they learn to be careful. But, 
in any case, it is a real detriment to the children to 
grow up using imp^fect and unsightly makeshifts 

The pleasure grown-iii^ people take in waiting on 
children is really a fruitful source of mischief,—for 
instance, in this matter of orderly habits. Who does 
not know the litter the children leave to be cleared 
up ^fter them a dozen times a day, in the nursery, 
garden, drawing-room^ ’^i^ssrever 4iheir restless little 
feet carry them? bit sentimental about 

scattered toys and facl^^B^egays, and all the tokens 
of the children's pres^Sw; but the fact that the 
lawless habit of scattering should not to allowed 
to grow upon children. Everybody condemns the 
mother of a family whose dliwers are ch?t0tle, 
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possessions are flung about heedlessly; but at least 
some of tlic blame should be carried back to her 
mother. It is not as a woman that she has picked 
up a miserable habit which de^tro)as the comfort, 
if not the happiness, of her home; the habit of 
disorder was allov\cd to grow upon her as a child, 
and her share of the%iame is, that she has failed to 
cure herself. 

The 0!^d of Two should put away Ms Play¬ 
things.—flhhe child of two should be taught to get 
and to replace his playthings. Begin early. Let it 
be a pleasure to him, part of his play, to open his .. 
cupboard, and put back the doll or the horse each ip 
its own place. Let him ahvays put away his things 
as a matter of course, and it is surprising how soon a 
habit of order is formed, which will make it pleasant 
to the child to put away his toys, and irritating to 
him to see things in the wrong place. If parents would 
only see the mor.ility of order, that order in the 
nursery becomes scrupulousness in after life, and that 
the training necessary to form the habit is no more, 
comparatively, than the occasional winding of a clock, 
which ticks away then of its own accord and without 
trouble to itself, more pains would be taken to cultivate 
this important habit. 

Neatness Akin to Order.—Neatness is akin to 
order, but is not quite the same thing: it implies not 
only ‘a place for ^eveiything, and everything in its 
place,’ but everything in *4 suitable place, so as to 
produce a good effect; in fact, taste comes kito play. 
The little girl must not only put her flowers xn water, 
but arrange them prettily, and must not be put off 
with some rude kitchen mug or jug for them, or some 
hideous pink vase, but mui^t have jar or vase graceful 
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in fp***!! and harmonious in hue, though it be but a 
cheap trifle. In the same way, everything in the 
nursery should be ‘neat'—that is, pleasing and 
suitable ; and children should be encouraged to make 
neat and efiective arrangements of their own little 
properties. Nothing vulgar in the way of print, 
picture-book, or toy^hould admitted—nothing 

to vitiate a child’s taste or introduce a strain of 
commonness into his ijwture. On the c^her hand, 
it would be hard to estimate the lefining, elevating 
influence of one or two well-chosen works of art, in 
however cheap a reproduction. 

Regularity. —The importance of Regularity in 
infant educaticwi is beginning to be pretty generally 
acknowledged. The young mother knows that she 
must put her btlby to bed at a proper time, regardless 
of his cries, even if she leave him to cry two or three 
times, in order that, for the rest of his baby life, he 
may put himself sweetly to sleep in the dark without 
protest. But a good de'al of nonsense is talked about 
the reason of the child’s cries. he is supposed to want 
his mother, or his nurse, or his bottle, or the light, 
and to be ‘a knowing little fellow,' according to his 
nurse, quite up to the fact that if he cries for these 
things he will get them. 

Habits of Time and Place. —The fact is, the child 
has already formed a habit of wakefulness or of feed¬ 
ing at improper times, and he is as uneasy at his 
habits being broken in upon as the cat is at a change 
of habitation ; when he submits happily to the new 
regulation, it is because the new habit is formed, and 
is, in its turn, the source of satisfaction. According 
to Dr Carpenter, “ Regidarity should begin even with 
infant life, as to times of feeding, repose, etc. The 
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hodtfy habit thus formed greatly helps to shape the 
menial habit at a later period. On the other haiid« 
nothing tends moie to generate a habit of self^induh 
gence than to feed a child, or tJJ* allow it to retnain 
out of bed, at unseasonable times, merely because it 
cries. It is wonderful how soon the actions of a young 
infant (like those of a?*oung (|||||^ or horse) come into 
harmony with systematic ‘ traimng judiciously exer¬ 
cised,” The habit of regultf^y is |5 att^fetive to 
older children as to the infant. The 'lays when the 
usual programme falls through are, we know, the 
days when the children are apt to be naughty. 

a 

IX.—PHYSICAL EXERCISB#* 

Importance of Daily.—The iSlbject of l^e 
natural tiaining of eye and muscles was taken up 
pretty fully in treating of ‘ Out-of-door Life.* I will 
only add, that to give the child pleasure in light 
and easy motion—the sort of delight in the manage¬ 
ment of his own body that a good rider finds in 
managing his horse—dancing, drill, calisthenics, some 
sort of judicious physical exercise, should make part 
of every day's routine. Swedish drill is es p gcialiy 
valuable, and many of the exercises are quite suit¬ 
able for the nursery. Certain moral qualities come 
into play in alert movements, eye-to-eye attention, 
prompt and intelligent replies; but it often happens 
that good children fail in these points for want of 
physical training. 

Dull of Good Maimers. —^Just let them go 
through the drill of good manners: let them rehearse 
little scenes in play,—Mary, the lady\sking the way 
to the market; Hariy, the boy who directs her, and 
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SO on. Let them go through a position drill— 
eyes right, hands still, heads up. They will invent a 
hundred situations, and the behaviour proper to each, 
and ^iU treasure hits thrown in for their guidance , 
but this soH of drill should be attempted while 
children are young, before the ^tj’^ranny of mauvaise 
honte sets in. Kncc^uge thein to admire and take 
pride in light springing movements, and 4o eschew a 
heavy gilt and.^lownill||||ection of the limbs. 

Traiaing oC the Ear and Voice.—The training 
of the ear and voice is an exceedingly important part 
of physical culture. Drill the children in pure vowel 
sounds, in the enunciation of final consaipants; do 
not let theiiMpeak of ^walkin'' and ‘talkin',* of a 
‘ fi-ine da-ay, ‘ ni-ice boy-oys.* Drill them in pro- 
nqgUncing difficult words —* imperturbability,* * ipecacu¬ 
anha,* ‘Antananarivo,’—with sharp precision after a 
single hearing; in producing the several sounds of 
each vowel; and the sounds of the consonants 
without attendant vowels. French, taught orally, is 
exceedingly valuable as affording training for both 
ear and voice. 

Th« Habit of Music. —As for a musical training, 
it wo^d be hard to say how much that passes for 
inherited musical taste and ability is the result of the 
constant hearing and producing of musical sounds, 
the habit of music, that the child of musical people 
gfows up with. Mr Hullah maintained that the art 
of singing is entirely % trained habit—that every 
child may be, and should be, trained to sing. Of 
CoU||)e, transmitted habit must be taken into account. 
It is a pity that the musical training most children 
get is of a random character; that they are not 
trained, for instance, by carefully graduated ear and 
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voice exercises, to produce and distinguish musical 
tones and intervals 

Let Children Alone.— In conclusion, let me^say 
that the education of habit is successful in so far as 
it enables the mother to lei her children alone^ not 
teasing them with perpetual commands and direc^ 
tions—a running fire Sf Do Don't ; but letting 
them go their own way and grow^ having first secured 
that they will go the right and grow tO fruitful 
purpose. The gardener, it is true, ‘digs about and 
dungs,* prunes and trains, his peach tree; but that 
occupies a small fraction of the tree’s life: all the 
rest of th^time the sweet airs and sunshine, the rains 
and dews, play about it and breathe upqf it, get into 
its substance, and the result is—peaches. But let 
the gardener neglect his part, and thfe peaches will 
be no better than sloes. 



PART IV 

SOME HABITS OF MIND- SOME MORAL HABITS 

A Science of Education. —Allow me to say once 
more, that I venture to write upon subjedls bearing 
on home education with the greatest defeience to 
mothers; believing, that in virtue of their peculiar 
infeight into the dispositions of their own children, 
they are blest with both knowledge and power in the 
management of them which lookers-on can only 
admire from afar. At the same time, there is such a 
thing as a science of education, that does not come by 
intuition, in the knowledge of which it is possible 
to bring up a child entirely according to natural law, 
which is also Divine law, in the keeping of which 
there is great reward. 

Education in Habit favours an Easy Life.— 
We have seen why Habit,’^for instance, is such a 
marvellous force in human life. I find this view 
of«habit very encouraging, as giving a scientific 
reasonableness to the conclusions already reached 
by common experience. It is pleasant to know that, 
even in mature life, it is possible by a little persistent 
effort to acquire a desirable habit. It is good, if 
not pleasant, to know, also, with what fatal ease we 
can slip into bad habits But the most comfortable 
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thing in this view of habit is, that it falls in with our 
natural love of an easy life. We are not unwilling to 
make efforts in the beginning with the assurance Jthat 
by-and-by things will go smoothly; and this is just 
what habit is, in an extraordinary degree, pledged to 
effect. The mother who takes pains to endow her 
children with good hJliits secy res for herself smooth^ 
and easy days; while she who lets their habits take 
care of themselves has a weary life of endless friction 
with the children. All day she is crying out, * Do 
this ! ’ and they do it not; ‘ Do that! * and they do 

the other. * But,' you say, * if habit is so powerful, 
whether hinder or to help the child, it is fatiguing 
to think of all the habits the poor mother must attend 
to. Is she never to be at ease with her children ?' 

Training in Habits becomes a Habit. —Here, 
again, is an illustration of that fable of the anxious 
pendulum, overwhelmed with the thought of the 
number of ticks it must tick. But the ticks are to be 
delivered tick by tick, and there will always be a 
second of time to tick in. The mother devotes herself 
to the formation of one habit at a time, doing no more 
than keep watch over those already formed. If she be 
appalled by the thought of overmuch labour, let her 
limit the number of good habits she will lay herself out 
to form. The child whcHtetarts in life with, say, twenty 
good habits, begins with a certain capital which he 
will lay out to endless profit as the years go on. TJhc 
mother who is distrustful of her own power of steady 
effort may well take comfort in two facts. In the first 
place, she herself acquires the of training hei^ 

children in a given habit, so that by-and-by it becomes, 
not only no trouble, but a pleasure to her. In the 
second place, the child’s most fixed and dominant 
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habits are those which the mother takes no pains^^ 
about, but which the child picks up for himself through 
his dose observation of all that is said and done, felt 
and thought, in his home. 

Habits inspired in the Home Atmosphere.— 
We have already considered a group of half-physical 
habits—order, regularity, neatness—which the child 
imbibes, so to speak, in this way. But this is not 
all: habits of gentlenesSj courtesy, kindness, candour, 
respect for other people, or—habits quite other than 
these, are inspired by the child as the very atmosphere 
of his home, the air he lives in and must grow by, 

I.—THE HABIT OF ATTENTION 

Let US pass on, now, to the considei ation of a 
group of mental habits which are affected by direct 
training rather than by example. 

First, we put the habit of Attention, because the 
highest intellectual gifts depend for their value upon 
the measure in which their owner has cultivated the 
habit of attention. To explain why this habit is of 
such supreme importance, we must consider the opera¬ 
tion of one or two of the laws of thought. But just 
recall, in the meantime, the fixity of attention with 
which the trained professional man—the lawyer, the 
doctor, the man of letters—listens to a roundabout 
story, throws out the padding, seizes the facts, sees 
the bearing of every circumstance, and puts the case 
with new clearness and method ; and contrast this 
with the wandering eye and random replies of the 
uneducated;—apd you see that to differentiate people 
according to their power of attention is to employ a 
legitimate test. 
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A Mind at the M^rcy of Associations. —^We will 
consider, then, the nature and the functions of atten* 
tion. The mind—^with the possible exception of the 
state of coma—is never idle; ideas are for ever passing 
through the brain, by day and by night, sleeping or 
waking, mad or sane. We take a great deal too much 
upon ourselves when we suppose that we are the 
authors and intenders of the thoughts we think. The 
most we can do is to give direction to these trains of 
thought in the comparatively few moments when we 
are regulating the thoughts of our hearts. We see in 
dreams—the rapid dance of ideas through the brain 
during lighter sleep—how ideas follow one another 
in a general way. In the wanderings of delirium, in 
the fancies of the mad, the inconsequent prattle of the 
child, and the babble of the old man, we see the same 
thing, ie. the law according to which ideas course 
through the mind when they are left to themselves. 
You talk to a child about glass—you wish to provoke 
a proper curiosity as to how glass is made, and what 
aie its uses. Not a bit of it; he wanders off to 
Cinderella's glass slipper; then he tells you about his 
godmother who gave him a boat; then about the 
ship in which Uncle Harry went to America; then 
he w-^onders why you do not wear spectacles, leaving 
you to guess that Uiicle Harry does so. But the 
child’s ramblings are not whimsical; they follow a law, 
the law of association of ideas, by which any idea 
presented to the mind recalls some other idea which 
has been at any time associated with it—as glass, 
and Cinderella’s slipper ; and that, again some idea 
associated with it. Now this law of association of 
ideas is a good servant and a bad master. To have 
this aid in recalling the events of the past, the engage- 
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merits of the present, is an infinite boon; but to be 
at the mercy of associations, to have no power to 
think of what we choose when we choose, but only 
as something * puts it in our head,' is to be no 
better than an imbecile. 

Wandering Attention.— A vigorous effort of will 
should enable us at any time to fix our thoughts. 
Yes ; but a vigorous self-compelling will is the flower 
of a developed character; and while the child has no 
character to speak of, but only natural disposition, 
who is to keep humming-tops out of a geography 
lesson, or a doll’s sofa out of a French verb? Here is 
the secret of the weariness of the home schoolroom— 
the children are thinking all the time about something 
else than their lessons ; or, rather, they are at the 
meicy of the thousand fancies that flit through their 
brains, each in the train of the last. Oh, Miss 
Smith,” said a little girl to her governess, “there are 
so many things more interesting than lessons to 
think about! ” 

Where is the harm ? In this; not merely that the 
children are wasting time, though that is a pity ; but 
that they are forming a desultory habit of mind, and 
I educing their own capacity for mental effort. 

The Habit of Attention to be Cultivated in 
the Infant. —The help, then. Is not in the will of the 
child but in the Jiabit of attention^ a habit to be culti¬ 
vated even in the infant A baby, notwithstanding his 
wonderful powers of observation, has no power of 
attention; in a minute, the coveted plaything drops 
from listless little fingers, and the wandering glance 
lights upon some new joy. But even at this stage the 
habit of attention may be trained: the discarded 
plaything is picked up, and, with * Pretty F and dumb 
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^ sh6w, the mother kleps the infant’s eyes 5xed for 
fully a couple of minutes—and this is his first lesson in 
attfention. Later, as we have seen, the child is fcager 
to see and handle every object that comes in his way* 
But watch him at his investigations: he flits from 
thing to thing with less purpose than a butterfly 
amongst the flowers, staying at nothing long enough 
to get the good out of it It is the mother’s part to 
supplement the child’s quick observing faculty with 
the habit of attention. She must see to it that he 
does not flit from this to that, but looks long enough 
at one thing to get a real acquaintance with it. 

Is little Margaret fixing round eyes on a daisy 
she has plucked? In a second, the daisy will be 
thrown awa}^ and a pebble or a buttercup will charm 
the little maid. But the mother seizes the happy 
moment. She makes Margaret see that the daisy is 
a bright yellow eye with white eyelashes round it; 
that all the day long it lies there in the grass and 
looks up at the great sun, never blinking as Margaret 
would do, but keeping its eye wide open. And that 
is why it is called daisy, ‘ day’s eye,* because its eye is 
always looking at the sun which makes the day. And 
what does Margaret think it does at night, when there 
is no sun? It does what little boys and girls do; it 
just shuts up its eye with its white lashes tipped with 
pink, and goes to sleep till the sun comes again in the 
morning. By this time the daisy has become interest^ 
ing to Margaret; she looks at it with big eyes after 
her mother has finished speaking, and then, very 
likely, cuddles it up to her breast or gives it a s6ft 
little kiss. Thus the mother will contrive ways to 
invest evety object in the child’s world with interest 
and delight 
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Attention to 'Things’; Wdrdb a Weariness.— 
But the tug-of-war begins with the lessons of the 
schoolroom. Even the child who has gained the 
habit of attention to thtngSy finds words a weariness 
This is a turning-point in the child's life, and the 
moment for the mother’s tact and vigilance. In the 
first place, never let the child dawdle over copy¬ 
book or sum, sit dreaming with his book before him. 
When a child grows stupid over a lesson, it is time 
to put it away. Let him do another lesson as 
unlike the last as possible, and then go back with 
freshened wits to his unfinished task. If mother or 
governess have been unwary enough to let the child 
* moon ’ over a lesson, she must just exert her wits 
to pull him through ; the lesson must be done, of 
course, but must be made bright and pleasant to 
the child. 

Lessons Attractive.—The teacher should have 
some knowledge of the principles of education; 
should know what subjects are best fitted for the child 
considering his age, and how to make these subjects 
attractive; should know, too, how to vary the lessons, 
so that each power of the child's mind should rest 
after effort, and some other power be called into play. 
She should know how to incite the child to effort 
through his desire of approbation, of excelling, of 
advancing, his desire of knowledge, his love of his 
parents, his sense of duty, in such a way that no one 
set of motives be called unduly into play to the injury 
of the child's character. But^ the danger she must 
be especially alive to, is the substitution of any 
other natural desire for that of knowledge, which is 
equally natural, and is adequate for all the purposes 
of education. 
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Time-table; Definite Work in a Given Time. 
—I shall have opportunities to enter into some of 
these points later; meantime, let us look in at a home 
schoolroom managed upon sound principles. In the 
first ffiace, there is a time-table, written out fairly, so 
tliat the child knows what he has to do and how long 
each lesson is to last. This idea of definite work to 
be finished in a given time is valuable to the child, 
not only as training him in habits of order, but in 
diligence ; he learns that one time is not ‘ as good as 
another *; that there is no right time left for what is 
not done in its own time; and this knowledge alone 
does a^great deal to secure the chiid^s attention to his 
work. Again, the lessons are short, .seldom more 
than twenty minutes in length for children under 
eight; and this, for two or three reasons. The sense 
that there is not much time for his sums or his 
reading, keeps the child’s wits on the alert and helps 
to fix his attention; he has time to learn just so much 
of any one subject as it is good for him to take in at 
once : and if the lessons be judiciously alternated— 
sums first, say, while the brain is quite fresh ; then 
writing, or reading—some more or less mechanical 
exeicise, by way of a rest; and so on, the programme 
varying a little from day to day, but the same 
principle throughout—a * thinking ’ lesson first, and a 
‘painstaking’ lesson to follow,—the child gets through 
his morning lessons without any sign of weariness. 

Even with regular lessons and short lessons, a 
further stimulus may be occasionally necessary to 
secure the attention of the child. His desire of 
approbation may ask the stimulus, not only of a word 
of praise, but of something in the shape of a reward 
io secure his utmost efforts Now, rewards should be 
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ciealt out to the child upon princi^e: they srfould be 
the natural consequences of his gfbod conduct;^ 

A Natural Reward. —What is the natural conse¬ 


quence of work well and quickly done? Is it not the 
enjoyment of ampler leisure ? The boy is elj8|fected 
to do two right sums in twenty minutes : he does 
them in ten minutes; the remaining, ten minutes are 
his own, fairly earned, in which he should be free for 
a scamper in the garden, or any delight he chooses. 
His writing task is to produce six perfect m*s: he 
writes six lines with only one good m in each line; 
the time for the writing lesson is over and Jt^ has 
none for himself; or, he is able to point out si:^ good 
m’s in his first line, and he has the rest of the 
time to draw steamboats and railway trains. This 
possibility of letting the children occupy themselves 
variously in ^the few minutes they may gain at the 
end of each lesson, is compensation which the home 
schoolroom offers for the zest which the sympathy 
of numbers, and emulation, are supposed to give to 
school work. 


Emulation. —As for emulation, a very potent 
means exciting and holding the attention of 
children, it is often objected that a desire to excel, to 
do better than others, implies an unloving temper, 
which the educator should rather repress than culti¬ 
vate. G»<bod marks of some kind are usually the 
rewards of those who do best, and it is urged that 
these good marks are often the cause of ungenerous 
rivalry. Now, tlie fact is, the children are being 
trained to live in the world, and in the world we ail 
do get good marks of one kind or another, prize, or 
praise, or both, according as we excel others, whether 
in football or tennis, or in picture-painting or poem^ 
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tnakitt^ Ther^ Ire envyings and heart-burnings, 
amongs^hose who eK)nie in second best; so it 
been from the beginningfand doubtless will be to 
eifd. If the child is to go out into an emulous 
wh/,'Wfc may possibly be well that he be 

brought up in an emulous school But he|l!^is where 
the mother’s work comes in. She Can teach her child 
to be first withSut vanity, and to be last without ^ 
bitterness; that is, she can bring him up in such a 
hearty outgoing of love and sympathy that joy in his 
brother’s success takes the sting out of his own failure, 
and igy ret for his brother’s failure leaves no room 
for sell^Iorification. Again, if a system of ^narks be 
used as a stimulus to attention and effort, the gOjj^d 
marks should be given for conduct rather than for 
cleverness —that is, they should fee within everybody’s 
reach : every child may get his mark fq^ punctuality, 
order, attention, diligence, obedience, gentleness | and 
therefore, marks of this kind may be given without^ 
danger of leaving a ranlcling sense of injustice iu* thfe 
breast of the child who fails. Emulation becomes 
suicidal when it is used as the incentive to intellecthat 
effort, because the desire for knowledge subsides id . 
proportion as the desire to excel become^ active. As 
a matter of fact, marks of any sort, even for con^UOt, 
distract the attention of children from thef/ proper 
work, which is in itself interesting enough m secure 
good behaviour as well as attention. 

Affection aa a Motive.—That he ought to work 
hard to please his parents who do so much for him* »» 
is a proper motive to bring before the child from time 
to time, but not too often; if the mothe^^ade on, her' 
child*a feelings, if, ‘ Do this or that to please mother/ 
ipo not grieve poor mother,’ etc., be brought too 
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‘^‘frequently* before the child as the ^reason for^ right 
40 ltigr, a sentimental relatioii is set up Miif|fich both 
lialtent and child will find embarrassing, the true 
motMj^ qf action be obscured, and the ch^, un- 
wniln|f*%Appear unloving, will end in being ffitrue. 

AttraShveness of Knowledge. —Of course, the 
most obvious means of quickening^ and holding the 
attenti^ti of children lies in the attractiveness uf 
Iqiowledge itself, and in the real appetite for know¬ 
ledge with which they are endowed. But how 
successful faulty teachers are in curing children of 
any desire to know, is to be seen in many 
rdocu. I shall later, however, have an opportunity 
fcir a few words on this subject 

What is Attention?—It is evident that attention 
is no * faculty * of the Ihind ; indeed, it is very doubtful 
how far the^hrioils operations of the mind should be 
described as ‘faculties* at all. Attention is hardly 
^eo an operation of the mind, but is simply the act 
by l^hich the whole mental force is applied to the 
subject in hand. This^^act, of bringing the whole 
^tnd bear, may be trained into a habit at the 
will of the parent or teacher, who attracts and holds 
the child*s attention by means of a sufficient motive. 

Bllf^mpelled. —As the child gets older, he is 
taught to bring his own will to bear ; to make himself 
attend spite of the most inviting suggestions from 
without. He should be taught to feel a certain 
triumph in compelling himself to fix his thoughts. 
Xxt him know what the real difficulty is, how it Is the 
^^ture of his ^Ind to be incessantly thinking, but how 
the thought^!% left to themdelves, will always run off 
from one thing t6 another, and that the struggle and 
the victory required of him is to fix his thoughts upofi 

10 
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the task in hand. .‘You have done your dufy,* with 
a look 0{ s>mpathy from his mother, is a reward 
for the child who has made this effort in the streiigth 
of hij@ growing will. But it cannd^be too much borne 
in mind that attention is, to a great ^tent, the 
" roduct of the evlucated mind ; that is, one can only 
ittend in proportion as one has the intellectual power 
of developing the topic. 

It IS impossible to overstate the importance of this 
habit of attention It is, to quote words of weight, 
“ within the reach of every one, and should be made 
the ^*|pferirnaiy object of all mental discipline”; for 
whatever the natural gifts of the child, it is only 
in so far as the habit of attention is cultivated in him 
that he is able to make use of then^ 

The Secret of Overpressure.—If it were only as 
it saves wear and tear, a perpetual tsttssle between 
duty and inclination, it is worth while for the mother 
to lay heiself out to secure that her child never does a 
lesson into which he does not put his heart. And that 
is no difiicult undertaking ; the thing is, to be on the 
watch fiom the beginning against the formation of the 
contrary habit of fwjittention. A great deal has been 
said lately about overpressure, and we have glanced 
at one or two of the causes whose effects go by this 
name. But truly, one of the most fertile causes of an 
overdone biam is a failure in the habit of Attention, 

I suppose we are all ready to admit that it is not 
the things we but the things we fail to do, which 
fatigue us, with the sense of omission, with the 
worry of hurry in ovei taking our taslss. And this is 
almost the only cause of failure in wotk in the case 
of tlie Iieallhy schoolboy or schoolgirl r wandering wits 
hinder a lesson from being fully taken 4n at the right 
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moment; that lesson becomes a bugbear, continually 
wanted henceforth and never there; and the sense of 
loss tries the youne^ scholar more than would the 
attentive reception W a dozen such lessons. 

The Schoolboy’s Home Work. —In the matter 
of home work, the pajcnts may still be of great use to 
their boys and girls after they begin to go to day- 
school ; not in helping them, that should not be 
necessary ; but let us suppose a case :—‘ Poor Annie 
does rtot finish her lessons till half-past nine, she 
really has so much to do’; ‘Poor Tom is his 
books till ten o’clock , we never see anything Of the 
children in the evening,’ say the distressed parents; 
and they let their children go on in a course which is 
absolutely ruinoiliS' both to bodily health and brain 
power. 

Wholesome Home Treatment for Mooning.— 
Now, the fault is very seldom in the lessons, but 
in the children ; they Moon over their books, and a 
little wholesome home treatment should cure them of 
that ailment. Allow th€?in, at the utmost, an hour and 
a half for their home-work ; treat them tacitly as 
defaulters if they do not appear at the end of that 
time ; do not be betraj'cd into word or look of 
sympathy; and the moment the time for lessons is 
over, let some delightful game or story book be begun 
in the drawing-room. By-and-by they will find that it 
is possible to finish lessons in time to secure a pleasant 
evening afterwards, and the lessons will be much * 
the better done for the fact that concentrated attention 
has been bestowed on them. At the same time the 
custom of giving home-work, at any rate to children 
nnder fourteen, is greatly to be deprecated. The gain 
of a combination of home and school life is lost to the 
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children ; and a very full schertie of school Work vtmy 
be <!arried through in the morning hours. 

Rewards and Punishments should be Tel^tlT^ 
Ooneequences of OoiS!lluot.*-4Ri considering tbfe 
means of securing attention, it has been necessary to 
refer to discipline—the dealing out of rewards and 
punishments,—a subject which every tyro of a 
maid or nursery governess feels herself very cOmpOt^t 
to handle But this, too, has its scientific aspect t 
there is a /azt/ by which rewards ahd j^iinlahmants 
should be regulated; they should be the 
at any rate, the relative consequences of conduct; shOUH 
imitate, as nearly as may be without injury 
child, the treatment which such and such cbtiduct 
deserves and receives in after lifq||s Miss Edgpeworth^ 
in her story of Rosamond and tke Purple Jar^ hits the 
right principle, though the incident is rather extrava¬ 
gant. Little girls do not often pine for purple jars 
in chemists’ windows, but that we should suffer fpr 
our wiltulness in getting what is unnecessary by dping 
without what is necessarjf^'^is precisely one of fhe 
lessons of life we all have to learn, and therefore is 
the right sort of lesson to teach a child. 

Natural and Educative Oonsequeno^E^lt 
is evident that to administer rewards and punish* 
ments on this principle requires patient consideration 
and steady determination on the mother*s part. She 
must consider with herself what faujj^of disposition 
the child’s misbehaviour springs from; she must aim 
her punishment at that fault, and must brace herself 
to see her child suffer present loss^or his 
gain. Indeed, exceedingly little actoM punlshmei^t 
necessary where children are brought up with 
But this happens continually—^the child who has 4ope 
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well gains some natural reward (like that ten mitiutes 
tn the garden)) which the child forfeits who has dine 
less well; and the mother must brace herself and 
her child bear tl^ls los^!|l«if she equalise the two 
children she commits a serious wrong, not against the 
child who has done well, but against the defaulter, 
whotti she deliberately encourages to repeat his short¬ 
coming. In placing her child under the discipline 
of consequences, the mother^ust use much tact and 
disct^tio%AIn many case^Whe natural consequence 
of the child*s fault is precisely that which it is her 
business to avert, while, at the same time, she looks 
about for some consequence related to the fault 
which shall have an educative bearing on the child: 
Ibr Instance, if a |j||^ neglect his studies, the natural 
consequence is that he remains ignorant; but to allow 
him to do so would be criminal neglect on the part 


II.—THE HABITS OF APPLICATION, ETC 

Montal Jlffort,—The habits of mental 
actlv^ and of application are trained by the very 
meahn iiunployed to cultivate that of attention. The 
child may phd diligently thiough his work who might 
be trained to rapid mental effort. The teacher herself 
must be alert, must expect instant answers, quick 
thought, rapid work. The tortoise will lag behind 
the h^re, but the tortoise must be trained to move, 
every day, a trifle quicker. Aim steadily at securing 
quichness of apprehension and execution, and that 
gota far towards getting it 

Hitist be stimulated.—So of application. 
The child must not be allowed to get into the mood 
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in which he says, ‘ Oh, I am so tired of sums/ or ‘ of 
hisfory/ His zeal must be stimulated; there must 
always be a pleasing vista before him ; and steady, 
untiring application to #brk should be held up as 
honourable, while fitful, flagging attention and eflbrt 
are scoutf'd- 

HI.—Tin: tivfit of thinking 

'A Lion’ Operatio!^ included in 1?|dnkif2g.— 
The actual labour of the brain is known to psy¬ 
chologists under various names, and divided into 
various operations . let us call it thinkings which, for 
educational purposes, is sufficiently exact; but, by 
‘thinking,’ lot us mean a real consci^s effort of mind, 
and not the fancies that flit without effort through the 
brain This soit of thing, for instance, an example 
quoted by Archbishop Thomp-.on in his I^aws of 
Thought'^'. —“When Captain Head was travelling 
across the pampas of South Amciica, his guide one 
day suddenly stopped him, and pointing high into the 
air, cried out ‘ A lion ! ’ Surprised at such an excla¬ 
mation, accompanied with such an act, he turned Up his 
eyes, and with difficulty perceiyed, at an immeasurable 
height, a flight of condors, soaring in circles in a 
particular spot. Hcneath this spot, far out of sight 
of himself or guide, lay the carcass of a horse, and 
over that carcass stood, as the guide well knew, a 
lion, whom the condors were eyeing with envy from 
their airy height. The signal of the birds was to 
him what the sight of the lion alone would have 
been to tlie traveller—a full assurance of its existence. 

* Thi«i exaiDple, ofTt-icd by so able a psyrhologist, is so admirable 
that I venture tu quote it more *han once. 
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Here was an act of thought which cost the thinker 
no trouble, which was as easy to him as to ca^ his 
eyes upward, yet which from us, unaccustomed to the 
subject, would require mafilly steps and some labour. 
The sight of the condors convinced him that there 
was some carcass or other ; but as they kept wheeling 
far above it, instead of swooping down to their feast, 
he guessed that some beast had anticipated them. 
Was it a dog, or a jackal? No, the condors would 
not fear to drive away, of^Ware with, either: it must 
be some large beast, and as there were lions in the 
neighbourhood, he concluded that one was here.” 
And all these steps of thought arc summed up in the 
words ‘ A lion.* 

This is the scirt of thing that the children should 
go through, more or less, in every lesson—a tracing 
of effect from cause, or of cause from effect; a com¬ 
paring of things to find out wherein they are alike, 
and wherein they differ ; a conclusion as to causes or 
consequences from certain premisses. 

* 

IV.—THE HABIT OF IMAGINING 

The Seoise of the Incongruous. —All their lessons 
will afford scope for some slight exercise of the 
children's thinking power, some more and some less, 
and the lessons must be judiciously alternated, so that 
the more mechanical efforts succeed the more strictly 
intellectual, and that the pleasing exercise of the 
imagination, again, succeed efforts ofVeason. By thd 
way, it is a pity when the sense of the ludicrous is 
cultivated in children's books at the expense of better 
things. A/ic^ in Wonderland is a delicious feast of 
absurdities, which none of us, old or young, could 
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afiord to <5pare; but it is doubtful whether the child 
whof^ftads it has the delightful imaginings, the realis* 
ing of the unknown, with which he reads Th^ 

Family Robinson. 

This point is worth considering in connection with 
Christmas books for the little people. Books of 
‘ comicalities * cultivate no power but the sense of the 
incongruous, and though life is the more amusing 
for the possession of such a sense, when cultivated 
. to excess it is apt to shidv itself in a ilipj^t habit 
Diogenes and the Naughty Boys of Troy is irresistible, 
but it is not the sort of thing the children >ijrill live 
over and over, and ‘ play at' by the hour, as we have 
.ill played at Robinson Crusoe finding the footprints. 
They must have ‘ funny books,’ but not give the 
children too much nonsense-reading. 

Oommonplace Tales; Tales of Imagination.—^ 
Stones, again, of the Christmas holidays, of George 
and Lucy, of the amusements, foibles, and virtues of 
children in their own condition of life, leave nothii^ 
to the imagination. The <^ldren know all about 
everything so well that it never occurs to them to 
play at the situations in any one of these tales, or 
even to read it twice over. But let them have tales 
of the imagination, scenes laid in other lands and 
othei times, heroic adventures, hairbreadth esca{H:s, 
delicious fairy tales in which they are never roughly 
pulled up by the impossible—even where all is 
impossible, and they know it, and yet believe. 
Imagination and Great Oonoeptioiis. —And 
this, not for the children’s amusement merely: it is 
not impossible that posterity may write us down a 
generation blest with little imagination, and, by so 
lar, the less capable of great conceptions and heroin 
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efforts^ for it is only as we have it in us to let a 
person or a cause fill the whole stage of the mijsifl, to 
the exclusion of self-occupation, that we are capable 
of large-hearted action iMti behalf of that person or 
cause. Our novelists say there ia nothing left to 
imagine 3 and that, thciefore, a realistic description 
of they are is all that is open to them. But 

imagination is nothing if not creative, unless it see, 
not only what is apparent, but what is conceivable, 
and wl>al is poetically fi^lSUn given circumstances. 

Xmagination Grows.—Now imagination does not 
descend* full-gro\\jp, to take possession of an empty 
house; like every other power of the mind, it is 
the merest germ of a power to begin with, and 
grows by what it gets; and childhood, the age of 
faith, is the time for its nourishing. The children 
should have the joy of living in far lands, in other 
persons, in other times—a delightful double exist¬ 
ence ; and this joy they will find, for the most part, 
in their story-books. Their lessons, too, history and 
geography, should cul^yate their conceptive powers. 
If the child do not live in the times of his history 
lesson, be not at home in the climes his geography 
book describes, why, these lessons will fail of their 
purpose. But let lessons do their best, and the 
picture-gallery of the imagination is poorly hung if 
the child have not found his way into the realms 
of fancy. 

Thinking comes by Practice. —How the chil¬ 
dren’s various lessons should be handled so as to 
induce habits of thinking, we shall consider later; but 
this for the present: thinkings like writing or skating, 
comes by practice. The child who never has thought, 
Oever does think, and probably never will think; 
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are there not people enough who go through the 
world without any deliberate exercise of their own 
wits? The child must think, get at the reason-why 
of things for himself, every day of his life, and more 
each day than the day before. Children and parents 
both are given to invert this educational process. 
The child asks ‘ Why ? * and the parent answers, 
rather proud of this evidence of thought in his child. 
There is some slight show of speculation* even in 
wondering ‘Why?’ but it^is the slightest and most 
superficial effort the thinking brain produces. Let 
the parent ask ‘ Why ? ’ and the ohild produce the 
answer, if he can. After he has turned the matter 
over and over in his mind, there is no harm in telling 
him—and he will remember it—the reason why. 
Every walk should offer some knotty problem for 
the children to think out—“ Why does that leaf float 
on the water, and this pebble sink ? ” and so on. 

V.—THE HABIT OF RI MEMBERING 

Remembering and Recollecting. —Memory is 
the storehouse of whatever knowledge we possess; 
and it is upon the fact of the stores lodged in the 
memory that we take rank as intelligent beings* 
The children learn in order that they may remem¬ 
ber. Much of what we have learned and experienced 
in childhood, and later, we cannot reproduce, and 
yet it has formed the groundwork of after-know-* 
ledge; later notions and opinions have grown out 
of what we once learned and knew. That is our 
sunk capital, of which we enjoy the interest though 
we arc unable to realise. Again, much that we 
have learned and experienced is not only retained 
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in the storehouse of memory, but is our available 
capital, we can reproduce, recollect upon demand. 
This memory which may be drawn upon by the act 
of recollection is our most valuable endowment. 

A * Spurious* Memory. —There is a third kind 
of (spurious) memoiy—facts and ideas floating in 
the brain which yet make no part of it, and are 
exuded at a single effort, as when a barrister pro¬ 
duces his knowledge of a case in his brief, and 
then forgets all about it, or wht n the schoolboy 
* crams* for an examination, wiitcs down what he 
has thus learned, and behold, it is gone from his 
gaxe for ever, as Ruskin puts it, “They cram to 
pass, and not to know, they do pass, and they don*t 
know.** That the barrister, the physician, should be 
able thus to dismiss the case on which he has 
ceased to be occupied, the publisher the book he 
has lejected, is well for him, and this art of for¬ 
getting is not without its uses • but What of the 
schoolboy who has little left after a year’s work 
but his place in a clas-a-list? 

Memory a Record in the Brain Substance.— 
To say anything adequate on the subject of memory 
is impossible here ; but let us try to answer two 
or three queries which piesent themselves on the 
surface. How do we come to * remember * at all ? 
How do we gain the power to utilise remembered 
facts—that is, to recollect! And under what con¬ 
ditions is knowledge acquired that neither goes to 
the growth of brain and mind, nor is available on 
demand, but is lightly lodged in the-^brain for some 
short period, and is then evacuated at a single 
throw ? We are interested in a wonderful invention 
—^an instrument which records spoken words, and 
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will deliver, say a centu^ hence, speech or lecttire 
in the very words and in the very tones of the 
speaker. Such an instrument is that function of 
the brain called memory^^fwhereby the impressions 
received by the brain are recorded meckamcal^-^ 
at least, such is the theory pretty generally received 
now by physiologists. That is, the mind take^ 
cognisance of certain facts, and the nerve substance 
of the brain records that cognisance. ^ 

Made under what Oonditlone.—Now, the 
questions arise, Under what conditions is such an 
imprint of fact or event made upon the substance 
of the brain ? Is the record permanent ? And is 
the brain capable of receiving an indefinite number 
of such impressions? It appears, both from common 
experience and from an infinite number of examples 
quoted bj^ psychologists, that any object or idea 
which is regarded with attention makes the sort of 
Impression on the brain which is said to fix it in 
the memory. In other words, give an instant^s 
undivided attention to anything whatsoever, and 
that thing will be remembered. In describing this 
effect, the common expression is accurate beyond 
its intention We say, **Such and such a sight or 
sound, or sensation, made a strong impression on 
me ” And that is precisely what has happened: 
arrest the attention upon any fact or incident, and 
that fact or incident is remembered; it is impressed, 
imprinted upon the brain substance. The inference 
is plain. You want the child to remember? Theii 
secure his whole attention, the fixed gaze of his mind, 
as it were, upon the fact to be remembered ; then ^he 
will have it: by a sort of photographic (1) process,that 
Ikct or idea is * taken ’ by hi<r brain, and when he ia 
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ol4 man, perhaps, thewmemory of tt will flash 
aoross him, 

BacoUection and the Iiaw of Association.— But 
" it is not enough to have a jpcollection flash across one 
incidentally; we want to have the power of recalling 
viil; S-Cd for this, something more is necessary 
an occasional act of attention producing 
soAtaiy impression. Supposing, for instance, that by 
good inching you secure the child’s attention to the 
verb av^tVf he will remember it; that is to say, some 
inflnitely slight growth of brain tissue will record and 
retain that one French verb. But one verb is nothing, 
you want the child to learn French^ and for this you 
must not only fix his attention upon each new lesson, 
but each must be so linked into the last that it is 
impossible for him to recall one without the other 
following in its train. The physical effect of such a 
method appears to be that each new growth of brain 
tissue is, so to speak, laid upon the last; that is, 
%o put it figuratively, a certain tract of the brain 
may be conceived of as being overlaid with French. 
This is to make a practical use of that law of asso- 
ciaidon of ideas of which one would not willingly 
become the sport; and it is the neglect of this law 
which invalidates much good teaching. The teacher 
is content to produce a solitary impression which is 
only recalled as it is acted upon by a chance sugges¬ 
tion ; whereas he should forge the links of a chain 
to draw his bucket out of the well. Probably the 
^ifeader may have heard, or heard of, a Dr Pick, who 
grounded a really philosophical system of mnemonics 
on these two principles of attention and association. 
Whatever we may think of his application of it, the 
prineiple he asserted Is the right one. 
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Every Lesson must ftecall the Last. —Let evcfry 
Icvsson gain the child’s entire attention, and let each 
new lesson be so interlaced with the last that the 
one must recall the other jffthat, again, recalls the one 
before it, and so on to the beginning. 

No Limit to the Recording Power of the 
Brain. —But the 'lightly come, lightly go’ of a mere 
verbal memory follows no such rules. The child gets 
his exercise ‘|iy heart,’ says it off like a parrot, and 
behold, it is gone; there is no record of it upon the 
brain at all. To secure such a record, there must be 
time; time for that full gaze of the mind we call 
attention^ and for the growth of the brain tissue % the 
new idea. Given these conditions, there appears to 
be no limit of quantity to the recording power of the 
brain. Lxcept in this way: a girl learns French, and 
speaks it fairly well; by the time she is a grand¬ 
mother she has forgotten it entirely, has not a word 
left. When this is the case, her French has been dis¬ 
used ; she has not been in the habit of reading, hearing, 
or speaking French from youth to age. Whereby it 
is evident that, to secure right-of-way to that record 
of French im]>rinted on her brain, the path should 
have been kept open by frequent goings and comings. 

But Linto of Association a Condition of 
Recollection. —To acquire any knowledge or powef 
whatsoever, and then to lea^'e it to grow rusty in a 
neglected corner of the brain, is practically useless. 
Where there is no chain of association to draw the 
bucket out of the well, it is all the same as if there 
were no water there. As to how to form tliese links, 
every subject will suggest a suitable method. The 
child has a lesson about Switzerland to-day, and one 
about Holland to-morrow, und the one is linked to 
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the other by the very fact*that the two countries 
have hardly anything in common; what the one 
has, the other has not. Again, the association will 
be of similarity^ and not of ^ntrast. In our own ex- 
|>enence we find that colours, places, sounds, odours 
recall persons or events; but links of this sensuous 
order can hardly be employed in education, Th4| 
link between any two things must be found in the 
nature of the things associated. 

VI.—THE HABIT OF PERFECT EXECUTION 

Tlih ^abit of tiirning out Imperfect Work — 

* Throw pcrfi ction into all you do * is a counsel upon 
which a family may be brought up with great 
advant^e. We English, as a nation, think too much 
of persons, and too little of things^ work^ execution. 
Our children are allovfed to make their figures, or 
their letters, their stitches, their dolls* clothes, their 
small carpentry, anyhow, with the notion that they 
will do better by-and-by. Othci nations —the Germans 
and the French, for instance—look at the question 
philqsophically, and know that if the children get 
the habit of turning out imperfect work, the men 
and women will undoubtedly keep that habit up I 
remember being delighted with the work of a class 
of about forty children, of six and seven, in an 
elementary school at Heidelberg. They were doing 
a writing lesson, accompanied by a good deal of oral 
teaching from a master, who wrote each word on the 
blackboard. By-and-by the slates were shown, and I 
did not observe one faulty or irregular letter on the 
whole forty slates. The same principle of ‘ perfection * 
was to be discerned in a recent exhibition of school- 
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work heliT throughout France. No faulty work 
shown, to be Ibccused on the plea that it waa the #bSlrk 
of children 

A Child should Ea Mc ute Perfectly. —No wo; 
should be given to a cnild that he cannot 
perfectly^ and then perfection should be req 
as a matter of course. For instance, he is 
do a copy of strokes, and is allowed to show a 
at all sorts of slopes and all sorts of intervals | 
moral sensPis vitiated, his*<^^ is injured. Set hifift 
six strokes to copy ; let him, not bring a s!atefnl» 
but six perfect strokes, at regular distances and at* 
regular slopes. If he produces a faulty pairjjnm kim 
to point out the fault, and persevere untfFhe has 
produced his task; if he does not do it to-day* let 
him go on to-morrow and the next day, and when 
the six perfect strokes appear, let it be an occasion Of 
triumph. So with the little tanks of painting ^drawing, 
or construction he sets himself—let everything he does 
be well done An unsteady house of card»|^is a thing 
to be ashamed of. Closely connected with this hhbtl^ 
of ‘ perfect work * is that of finishing whatever is^ken 
in hand. The child should rarely be allowed to Sethii 
hand to a new undertakin^g until the last is hnished. 


VII.—SOME MORAL HABITS—OBEDIENCE} 

It is disappointing that, in order to the 

ground at all, we must treat those moral habits, which 
the mother owes it to her children to cultivate in them, 
in a slight and inadequate way; but the pOjnt 
be borne in mind is, that all that has been alteady 
said about the cultiv^ion of Imbit applies with tlw6 
greatest possible^ fierce to each of these ^ 
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VflMB Duty of a Child.—‘FirslL and infinitely 
the i*|^portant, is the habit of obe(Mnce. Indeed, 
Obedience is the whole duty of the child, and for this 
reason— ev€ty other duty ^ the child is fulfilled as 
atna^er of obedience to his parents. Not only so: 
I^^S^ience is the whole duty of man ; obedience to 
to law, to Divine direction. 

* l®*nas t^n well observed that each of the three 


i1lK:<^ed temptations of our Lord in the^ilderness is 
b suggestion, not of an a6t of overt sin, *t of an act 


mdifuiness, that state directly opposed to obedience, 
’%nd out of which springs all that foolishness which 
is botlhd|^p in the heart of a child. 

ObOoRuce no Accidental Duty.—Now, if the 


parei^ realiise that obedience is no mere accidental 
c}uty, fulfilling of which is a matter that lies 


* bi^sl^ecn^ himself and the child, but that he is the 
appointed agenrto trai#the child up to the intelligent 
obedience of the self-compelling, law-abiding human 


^ beings he see that he has no right to forego the 

obca^ghoe of his child, and that every act of dis- 
Obeo&noe In the child is a direct condemnation of 


the parent. Also, he will see that the motive to the 
tdktld’s obedience is not the arbitrary one of, *Do 
Or that) because I have said so,* but the motive 
apostolic injunction, “ Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right** 

Oblidireii must have the Desire to Obey. —It is 
only i,n proportion as the will of the child is in the 
irf olijodicnce, and he obeys because his sense of 
inakes him desire to obey in spite of temptations 
to dlsobedience-^not of constraint, but willingly— 
that the habit has been for m^ wtych will, hereafter, 
enable the child to use the strength of his will against 
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his inclinations when these prompt him to lawless 
courses. It ’tfe said that the children of parents who 
are most strict in exacting obedience often turn out 
ill; and that orphans ai^d other poor waifs brought 
up under strict discipline only wait their opportjinity 
to break out into license. Exactly so; ^cause, 
these cases, there is no gradual training of the child 
in the habit of obedience ; no gradual enlisting Of his 
will on the side of sweet service and a free-will ofTerifig 
of submissJtti to the highest law: the poor children 
are simply bullied into submission to the wHl^ that is, 
the wilfuhtess, of another ; not at all, ‘ for it is right* \ 
only because it is convenient. ^ 

Expect Obedience.—The mother has*o more 
sacred duty than that of training her infant to instant 
obedience. To do so is no difficult task ; the child is 
still “tr.dling clouds of glory .... from God, who is 
his home” ; the principle of obedience is within him, 
waiting to be called into exercise. There is no need to 
rate the child, or threaten him, or use anjMTianner ot 
violence, because the parent is invested with authority 
which the child intuitively recognises. It is chough 
to say, ‘ Do this,’ in a quiet, authoritative tone, and 
eipect it to be done. The mother often enough loses 
her hold over her children because they detect in the 
tone of her voice that she does not expect them to 
obey her behests; she does not think enough of her 
position; has not sufficient confidence in own 
authority. The mother’s great stronghold is in the 
luibit of obedience. If she begin by requiring thfelt 
her children always obey her, why, they will always**" 
do so as a matter of course; but let them once get the 
thin end of the wedg^l^, let them discover that they 
can do otherwise than obey, and a woful struggle 
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begins, which commonly ends in the children doing that 
which is right in their own eyes. 

This is the sort of thing which is fatal: The children 
are in the drawing-room, and a caller is announced. 
‘You must go upstairs now,' ‘Oh, mother dear, 
let us stay in the window-corner; we will be 
as quiet as mice I * The mother is rather proud 
of her children's pretty manners, and they stay. 
They are no/ quiet, of course; but that is the least 
of the evils; they have succeeded in dbing as they 
chose and not as they were bid, and they will not put 
their necks under the yoke again without a struggle. 
It is in little matters that the mother is worsted. 
‘Bedtiflrte, Willie!' ‘Oh, mamma,yW/let me hnibh 
this'; and the mother yields, forgetting that the 
case in point is of no consequence; the thing that 
matters is that the child should be daily confirming 
a Audi/ of obedience fey the unbroken repetition of 
acts of obedience. It is astonishing how clever the 
child is in finding ways of evading the spirit while 
he observes the letter. ‘ Mary, come in.' ‘ Yes, 
mother *; but her mother calls four times before Mary 
comes. *Put away your bricks'; and the bricks are 
put away with slow, reluctant fingers * You must 
alwc^s wash your hands when you hear the first bell.' 
The child obeys for that once, and no more. 

To avoid these displays of wilfulness, the mother 
will ipsist from the first on an obedience which is 
prompt, cheerful, and lasting—save for lapses of 
memory on the child's part. Tardy, unwilling, 
occasional obedience is hardly worth the having; and 
it is greatly easier to give the child the habit of perfect 
obedience by never allowing||^im in anything else, 
than it is to obtain this mer6 lormal obedience by a 
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constant exercise of authority. By-and-by, tidien be 
is old enough, take the child Into conhdenoe; let Mui 
know what a noble thing it is to be able to make 
himself do, in a minute, and brightly, the very thiti^ 
he^would rather not da To secure this haHt Of 
obedience, the mother must exercise great selfr 
restraint; she must never give a command which «d»e 
does not intend to see carried out to the fulL- And 
she must not lay upon her children burdens, grievous 
to be borne, of command heaped upon command. 

Law ensures Liberty.—The children who 
trained to perfect obedience may be trusted with a 
good deal of liberty : they receive a few directions 
which they know they must not disobey; and for 
the rest, they are left to learn how to diitsct their 
own actions, even at the cost of some small mishaps J 
and are not pestered with a perpetual fire of *Do 
this,’ and ‘ Don’t do that I * 

Viri.—TRUTHFULNESS 

It is unnecessary to say a word of the du% of 
Truthfulness; but the training of the child in the 
habit of strict veracity is another matter, and one 
which requires delicate care and scrupulosity on 
part of the mother. 

Three Causes of Lying—all Vioiona.-**The 
yice of lying arises from three causes: carele$siiess 
in ascertaining the truth, carelessness in stath^ ^ 
truth, and a deliberate intention to deceive T1^ 
all three are vicious, is evident from the fact that a 
man’s character may be ruined by what is no more 
than a careless mis-sta||pient on the part of anothe# j 
die speaker repeats a d^aging remark without hdciiig 
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tile ti*ouble to sift It; or he repeats what he has 
heard or seen with so little care to deliver the truth 
that his statement becomes no better than a lie. 

Oialy One Kind visited on Children. —Now, of 
the three kinds of lying, it is only, as a matt^ of 
fact* the third which is severely visited upon the 
child; the first and the second he is allowed in. He 
tells you he has seen * lots' of spotted dogs in the 
town—he has really seen two, that ‘ all the boys * 
are collecting crests—he knows of three who are 
doing so; that * everybody* says Jones is a 'sneak* 
—the fact is he has heard Brown say so. These 
departures from strict veracity are on matters of such 
slight importance that the mother is apt to let them 
pass as the * children's chatter *; but, indeed, every 
such lapse is damaging to the child's sense of truth 
w—a blade which easily loses its keenness of edge. 

Accuracy of Statement. —The mother who trains 
her child to strict accuracy of statement about things 
small and great fortifies him against tem[#tations to 
the grosser forms of lying ; he will not readily colour 
a talb to his own advantage, suppress facts, equivocate, 
when the statement of the simple fact has become 
a landing habit, and when he has not been allowed 
to ibrm the contrary vicious habit of playing fast and 
loose with words. 

KEAggeration and Ludicrous Embellishments. 
-—Two forms of prevarication, very tempting to thgi 
child, will require great vigilance on the mother's 
^ that of exaggeration and that of clothing a 

story with ludicrous embellishments. However funny 
a circumstance may be as described by the child, the 
ruthless mother must strip tl^tale of everything over 
apd above the naked truth : Tor, indeed, a reputation 
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for facetiousness is dearly purchased by the loss of 
that dignity of character, in child or maUi which 
accompanies the habit of strict veracity ; it is possible, 
happily, to be humorous without any sacrifice of 
tru|j^ 

Reverence, etc. —As for reverence ^ consideration for 
others^ respect for persons and property^ I can only 
urge the importance of a sedulous cultivation of 
these moral qualities—the distinguishing marks of a 
refined nature—until they become the daily habits of 
the child's life ; and the more, because a self-assertive, 
aggressive, self-seeking temper is but too charac- 
ten Stic of the times v\c live in. 

Temper—Born in a Child,—1 am anxious, how¬ 
ever, to say a few words on the habit of sweet temper. 
It is very customary to regard temper as constitu¬ 
tional, that which is born in you and is neither to 
be helped nor hindered. ‘ Oh, she is a good-tempered 
little soul, nothing puts her out!' ‘Oh, he has his 
father's tdmi)cr; the least thing that goes contrary 
makes him fly into a passion,* are the sorts of remarks 
we hear constantly 

Not Temper, but Tendency. —It is no doubt 
true that the children inherit a certain tendency to 
irascibility or to amiability, to fretfulness, discon¬ 
tentment, peevishness, sullenness, murmuring, and 
impatience; or to cheerfulness, trustfulness, good- 
l^mour, patience, and humility. It is also true that 
upon the preponderance of any of these qualities-— 
upon temper^ that is—the happiness or wretchedness 
of child and man depends, as well as the comfort or 
misery of the people who live with him. We all 
know people possessed of integrity and of many 
excellent virtues who make themselves intolerable to 
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their belongings. The root of the evil is, not that 
these people were dom sullen, or peevish, or envious— 
that might |^ave been mended^l but that they were 
permitted to grow up in these dispositions. Here, 
if anywhere, the power of habit is invaluable ; it rests 
with the parents to correct the original twist, alfiSthe 
more so if it is from them the child gets it, and to 
send their child into the world blest with an even 
happy temper, inclined to make the best of things, 
to look on the bright side, to impute the best and 
kindest motives to others, and to make no extravagant 
claims on his own account—fertile source of ugly 
tempers. And this, because the child is born with 
no more than certain tendencies. 

Parents must correct Tendency by New Habit 
of Temper. —It is by force of habit that a tendency 
becomes a temper; and it rests with the mother to 
hinder the formation of ill tempers, to force that of 
good tempers. Nor is it difficult to do this while the 
child’s countenance is as an open book to his mother, 
and she reads the thoughts of his heart before he 
is aware of them himself. Remembering that every 
envious, murmuring, discontented thought leaves a 
track in the very substance of the chihl’s brain for 
such thoughts to run in again and again—that this 
track, this rut, so to speak, is ever widening and 
deepening with the traffic in ugly thoughts—the 
mother’s care is to hinder at the <!mtset the formation 
of any such track. She sees into her child’s soul-si^ 
sees the evil temper in the act of rising: now is her 
opportunity. 

OhaiLge the Child’s Thoughts. —Let her change 
the childs thoughts before ever the bad temper has 
had time to develop into conscious feeling, much less 
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act, take him out of doors, send him to fetch or Canjf, 
tell hicn or show him something of interest,—io 4 
word, give him sonKIhing else to think about j hktt 
all in a natural way, and without lettinguie child 
ceive that he is being treated. As every fit of sfiUeu^ 
nellHeaves place in the child’s mind for another fit of 
sullenness to succeed it, so every such fit averted hfy 
the mother’s tact tends to obliterate the evil traces of 
former sullen tempers. At the same time, the mothel 
is careful to lay down a highway for the free course 
of all sweet and genial thoughts and feelings. 

I have bv-en offering suggestions, not for a course 
of intellectual and moral training, but only for the 
formation of certain habits which should be, as it were, 
the outworks of character Even with this limited 
programme, I have left unnoticed many matters fully 
as important as those touched upon. In the presence 
of an embarrassment of riches, it has been necessary 
to adopt some principle of selection, and I have 
thought it uell to dwell upon considerations which 
do not appear to me to have their full weight with 
educated parents, rather than upon those of which 
every thoughtful person recognises the force. 
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LESSONS AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION 

I.—THE MATTER AND METHOD OF LESSONS 

It seems to me that we live in an age of pedagogy; 
that we of the teaching profession are inclined to 
take too much upon ourselves, and that parents are 
reiL4y to yield the responsibility of direction, as well 
as bf t^ual instruction^ more than is wholesome for 
the children. 

Parents must reflect on the Subject-matter of 
Xnatruction. — 1 am about to invite your attention to 
a subject that parents are accustomed to leave very 
much in the hands of schoolmaster or governess when 
they do not instruct their children themselves—I 
mean the choice of subjects of instruction, and the 
ways of handling those subjects. Teachers are the 
people who have, more than others, given themselves 
to the consideration of what a child should learn and 
how he should learn it; but the parent, also, should 
have thought out this subject, and even when he does 
not prbfess to teach his children, should have his own 
carefully formed opinions as to the subject-matter 
and the method of their intellectual education : and 
this fbr^the sake of the teacher as well as for that of 
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the children Nothing does more to give vitality and 
purpose to the work of the teacher than the certainty 
that the parents of nls pupils go with him. 

Even when children go to schools taught by qtJ^lU 
fied persons, some insight on the part of fathers and 
mothers is useful as hindering the teacher from drop¬ 
ping into professional grooves, valuing proficiency in 
this or that subject for its own sake, and not as it 
afftcts the children. But in the early days of the hottie 
schoolroom, it is iniquitous to leave the young gover¬ 
ness, with little qualification beyond her native French 
or German, or scanty English, to chalk out a course 
for herself and her charges. That the children waste 
their time is the least of the evils that accrue : they 
are forming habits dead against intellectual effort; and 
by-and-by, when they go to school, the lessons go over 
theii heads, the work slips through their fingj^rs, and 
Iheir powers of pa^isive resistance baffle dife most 
strenuous teachers. 

Home the best Growing-ground for Young 
Children.—All the same, whatever be the advan¬ 
tages of Kifidetten or other schools for little 
children, the htnne schoolroom ought to be the best 
growln<j-groun i for them. And doubtless it would be 
so, were the mother at liberty to devote herself to the 
instruction of hei children; but this she is seldom free 
to do. If she live in a town, she can sedd them to 
school when they are six; if in the country, she 
must have a governess, and the difficulty is to get a 
woman who is not only acquainted with the subjects 
she undertakes to teach, but who understands in some 
measure the nature of the child and the art and objects 
of education ; a woman capable of making the very 
most of the children without waste of power or ot 
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time. Such a rara avis does not present herself in 
answer to every advertisement; ^nd in default of a 
trained teacher, the mother must undertake to irain 
her governess—that is, she may supplement with her 
own insight the scanty knowledge and experience of 
the young teacher. ‘ I wish the children to be taught 

to readt thus and thus, because-’ : or, ‘ to learn 

history in such a way that the lessons may have such 
and such effects.* Half an hour's talk of this kind 
with a sensible governess will secure a whole month’s 
work for the children, so well directed that much is 
done in little time, and the widest possible margin 
secured for play and open-air exercise. 

Three Questions for the Mother.—But if the 
mother is to inoculate the go\crncs5 with her views 
as to the teaching of writing, French, geography, she 
must,.%?^self, have t’efinite views. She must ask 
hersel^’»«iferiously, Why must the children learn at 
all? What should they learn? And, J/ozo should 
they learn it? If she take the trouble to find a 
definite and thoughtful ansner to each of these 
three queries, she will be in a position to direct her 
children’s studies; and will, at the same time, be 
surprised to find that three-fouiths of the time and 
labour ordinarily spent by the child at his lessons is 
lost time and wasted energy. 

Children learn, to Grow.—Why must the child 
learn ? Why do we cat? Is it not in order that the 
body may live and grow and be able to fulfil its 
functions? Precisely so must the mind be sustained 
and developed by means of the food convenient for 
it, the mental pabulum of assimilated knowledge. 
Again, the body is developed not only by means of 
proper sustenance, but by the appropriate exercise of 
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each of its members. A young mother remarked 
me the other day, that before her marriage she had 
such slender arms she never liked to exhibit them ; 
but a strong five-months-old baby had cured her 
that; she could toss and lift him with ease, a^d uould 
now show well-rounded arms with anybody: aa^ 
just as the limbs grow strong with exercise, so does 
intellectual effort wi^ a given power of tlite mind msike 
»that power effective. People are apt to overlook the 
fact that mind must have its aliment—^wc learn that 
we may know^ not that we may gr&w ; hence the 
parrot-like saying of lessons, the cramming of 111* 
digested facts for examinations, all the ways of taking 
in knowledge which the mind does not assimilate. 

Doctoring of the Material of 
Specialists, on the other hand, are apt to attadi, jfchO 
much importance to the several exercist^Jli' 
mental * faculties/ We come across bookf/lM^ieactin. 
ing, with lessons elaborately drawn up, in whieh^ 
certain work is assigned to the perceptive faculties,^ 
certain work to the imagination, to the judgment, 
and so on. Now this doctrine of the faculties, which 
rests on a false analogy between the mind and the 
body, is on its way to the limbo where the phrenplo- 
gist’s ‘ bumps * now rest in peace. The mind would 
appear to be one and indivisible, and endowed with 
manifold powers j and this sort of doctoring of the 
material of knowledge is unnecessary for the healthy 
child, whose mind is capable of self direction, and Ot 
applying itself to its proper work upon the parcel 
of knowledge delivered to it Almost any subject 
which common sense points out as suitable for the 
instruction of children will afford exercise Ibr aH 
their powers, if properly presented. 
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Ohll<iren leam, to get ideas. — f^e child must 
learn^ io the second place, in order that ideas may be 
freely sown in the fruitful soil of his mind. ^ Idea, 
tbe image or picture formed by the mind of anything 
'extern^ whether sensible or spiritual,* — so, the 
dictionary; therefore, if the business of teaching be 
to furnish the child with ideas, any teaching which 
does not leafie him possessed of a new mental image 
has, by so far, missed its mark.^ Now, just think of^ 
the listless way in which the children too often drag 
through reading and tables, geography and sums, and 
yotf^will see that it is a rare thing for any part Of any 
lesson to flash upon them with the vividness which 
leaves a mental picture behind. It is not too much 
to SAy that a morning in which a child receives no 
new idea is a morning wasted, however closely the 
littje aliadent has been k^pt at his books. 

and Produce after their Kind.— 
For the dictionary appears to me to fall short of the 
' %udi in its definition of the term ‘ idea^ An idea is 
tnore than an image or a picture; it is, so to speak, a 
spiritual germ endowed with vital force—with power, 
that is, to grow, and to produce after its kind. It is 
the very nature of an idea to grow: as the vegetable 
germ secretes that it lives by, so, fairly implant an 
idm in the child's mind, and it will secrete its own 
food, grow, and bear fruit in the form of a succession 
of kindred ideas. We know from our own experience 
thot, let our attention be, forcibly drawn to some 
public character, some startling theory, and for days 
after we are continually hearing or reading matter 
which bears on this one subject, just as if all the 
world * were thinking about what occupies our 
Ihou^ts: the fact being, that the new idea we have 
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received is in the aift o1^ growth, and is reaching out 
after its appropriate food. This process of feeding 
goes on with peculiar avidity in childhood, and the 
growth of an idea in the child is proporiionably rapid. 

Scott and Stephenson worked with Ideas,— 
Scott got an idea, a whole group of ideas, out of the 
Holder tales and ballads, the folklore of the country¬ 
side, on which his t^hood was nourished : his ideas 
♦ grew and brought Torth, and the Waverley Novels 
are the fruit they bore. George Stephenson made 
little clay engines with his playmate, Thogaas 
Tholoway ; by-and-hy, when he was an engineman, 
he was always watching his engine, cleaning it, 
studying it ; an engine was his dominant idea, and 
it developed into no less a thing than the locomotive. 

Value of Dominant Ideas.—But how does this 
tlv'ory of the vital and fruitful character of ideas bear 
upon the education of the child? In this way; give 
your child a single valuable idea^ and you have done 
more for his education than if you had laid upon his 
mind the burden of bushels of information ; for the 
child who grows up with a few dominant ideas has 
his self-education provided for, his career marked out. 

Lessons must furnish Ideas.—In order for the 
reception of an idea, the mind must be in an attitude 
of eager attention, and how to secure that state we 
have considered elsewhere. One thing more .* a single 
idea may be a possession so precious in itself, so 
fruitful, that the parent cannot fitly allow the child's 
selection of ideas to be a matter of chance : his lessons 
should furnish him with such ideas as shall make for 
his further education. 

Children learn to get B^owledge. —But it is 
not only to secure due intellectual growth and the 
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furnishing* of his mind with i^Sba^fthat the child must 
learn: the common notion, that he lejMrns for the sake 
of getting knowledge, is also a true one so much so, 
that no knowledge should be so precious as that 
gained in childhood, no later knowledge should be so 
clearly chronicled on the brain, nor so useful as the 
foundation of that to follow. At the same time, the 
child’s capa?^ity for knowledge^ very limited ; his 
mind is, in this respect at least, but a little phial with' 
a narrow neck; and, therefore, it behoves parent or 
teacher to pour in only of the best. 

fiiluted Knowledge. —But, poor children, they 
are too often badly used by their best Iriends in the 
matter 6t the sort of knowledge offered them. Grown¬ 
up people who are not mothers talk and think far 
more childishly than the child does in their efforts to 
approach his mind. If a child talk twaddle, it is 
because his elders are in the habit of talking twaddle 
to him ; leave him to himself, and his remarks are wise 
and sensible so far as his small experience guides him. 
Mt>thers seldom talk down to their children; they are 
too intimate with the little people, and have, therefore, 
too much respect for them : but professional teachers, 
whether the writers of books or the givers of lessons, 
are too apt to present a single grain of pure knowledge 
in a whole gallon of talk, imposing upon the child the 
labour of discerning the grain and of extracting it 
from the worthless flood. 

Dr Arnold’s Knowledge as a Child. —On the 
whole, the childien who grow up amongst their elders 
and are not provided with what are called children’s 
books at all, fare the better on what they are able to 
glean for themselves from the literature of grown-up 
people. Thus it is told of Dr Arnold that when he 
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was three years ollf h# received a present from his 
father of Smo]Hett*s Histofy of England as a reward 
for the accuracy with which he went through the 
stories connected with the portraits and fuctures of 
the successive reigns—an amusement which fsobably 
laid the foundation of the great love for histoty which 
distinguished him in after life. When occupying the 
professorial chair Oxford, he made (Quotations, we 
f are told, from Dr Triestley’s Lectures on History^^ 
verbally accurate quotations, we may believe, for such 
was the habit of his mind; besides, a child has 
skill in recasting his matter-^~and that, though he 
had not had the book in his hands since he was a 
child of eight. No doubt he was an exceptional 
child; and all 1 maintain is, that had his reading been 
the sort of diluted twaddle which is commonly thrust 
upon children, it would have been impossible for him 
to cite passages a week, much less some two scene 
years, after the reading. 

Literature Pre^r for Ohlldren. —This sort tk 
weak literature for the children, both in story and 
lesson books, is the result of a reactionary process* 
Not so long ago the current impression was that the 
children had little understanding, but prodigious 
memory for facts; dates, numbers, rules, (mtechisiiis 
of knowledge, much information in small parcels, W]as 
supposed to be the fitting material for a child’s 
education. We have changed all that, and put into 
the children’s hands lesson-books with pretty pictures 
and easy talk, almost as good as stoiy^books; but we 
do not see that, after all, we are but giving the same 
little pills of knowledge in the form of a weak and 
copious diluent Teachers, and even parents, who 
are careful enough about their children’s diet, are 
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SO r6fekless as to the sort of mental aliment offered 
to them, that I am exceedingly anitious to secure 
eonsideratioii for this question, of the lessons and 
literature proper for the little people. 

Foixr Te^ which shoi^d be applied to 
Ohildren’s Leesons. — We see, then, that the 
chiidron*s lessons should provide material for their 
mental growth, should exercisegfthe several powers 
of their minds, should furnish them with fruitful ideas, 
and should afford them knowledge, really valuable for 
its own sake, accurate, and interesting, of the kind 
that the child may recall as a man with profit and 
plOjiSUre. Before applying these tests to the various 
subjects in which children are commonly instructed, 
may I remind you of two or three points which I have 
endeavoured to establish in the preceding pages:— 
B6suxn6 of Six Points already considered.— 
(a) That the knowledge most valuable to the child is 
that which he gets with his own eyes and ears and 
fingers (under direction) in the ojxfn air. 

(^) That the claims of the schoolroom should not 
be allowed to encroach on the child’s right to long 
hours daily for exercise and investigation. 

(tf) That the child should be taken daily, if possible, 
to Scenes-—moor or meadow, park, common, or shore 
**«Where he may find new thingls to examine, and so 
add to his store of rea/ knowledge. That the child’s 
observation should be directed to flower or boulder, 
bird or tree; that, in fact, he should be employed in 
gathering the common information which is the basis 
of saentific knowledge. 

{d) That play, vigorous healthful play, is, in its 
turn, fully as important as lessons, as regards both 
bodily health and braih^powen 
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(e) That the child, though under supervision, should 
be left much to himself—both that he may go to work 
in his own way on the ideas he receives, and also that 
he may be the more open to natural influences. 

(/) That the happiness of the child is the condition 
of his progress ; that his lessons should be joyous, and 
that occasions of friction in the schoolroom are greatly 
to be deprecated. 

Premising so much, let us now consider—What the 
children should learn, and how they should be taught. 

II.—THE KINDERGARTEN AS A PLACE OF EDUCATION 

The Mother the best Kindergartnerin. —It is 
hardly necessary, here, to discuss the merits of the 
Kindergarten Scjiool. The success of such a school 
demands rare qualities in the teacher—high culture, 
some knowledge of psychology and of the art of 
education; intense sympathy with the children, much 
tact, much commorfteense, much common information, 
much ‘joyousness of nature,' and much governing 
power ;—in a word, the Kindergarten method is nicely 
contrived to bring the child etp rapport with a superior 
intelligence. Given, such a superior being to conduct 
it, and the Kindergarten is beautiful—‘'tis like a little 
heaven below *; but put a commonplace woman in 
charge of such a school, and the charmingly devised 
gifts and games and occupations become so many 
instruments of wfioden teaching. If the very essence 
of the Kindergarten method is personal influence, a 
sort of spiritual mesmerism, it follows that the mother 
is naturally the best Kindergdrtnerin ; for who so 
likely as she to have the needful tact, sympathy, 
common sense, culture ? 
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The Nursery need not therefore be a Kinder¬ 
garten* —Though every mother should be a Kinder- 
gdrtnerin^ in the sense in which Froebel would employ 
the term, it does not follow that every nursery should 
b^ a regularly organised Kindergarten. Indeed, the 
machinery of the Kindergarten is no more than a 
device to ensure the carrying out of certain educa¬ 
tional principlesy and some of these it is the mother's 
business to get at, and work out according to 
Froebel's method—or her own. For instance, in the 
Kindergarten the child's senses are carefully and 
progressively trained: he looks, listens, learns by 
touch ; gets ideas of size, colour, form, number ; is 
taught to copy faithfully, express exactly. And in 
this training of the senses, the child is made to pursue 
the method the infant shapes for himself in his early 
studies of ring or ball. 

Field of Knowledge too circumscribed. —But 
it is possible that the child's marvellous power of 
obtaining knowledge by means dl^his senses may be 
undervalued ; that the field may be too circumscribed ; 
and that, during the first six or seven years in which 
he might have become intimately acquainted with the 
properties and history of every natural object within 
his reach, he has obtained, exact ideas, it is true—can 
distinguish a rhomboid from a pentagon, a primary 
from a secondary colour, has learned to see so truly 
that he can copy what he sees in folded paper or 
woven, straw,—but this at the expense of much of 
that real knowledge of the external world which at no 
time of his life will he be so fitted to acquire. There¬ 
fore, while the exact nicely graduated training of 
the Kindergarten may be of value, the mother will 
endeavour to give it by the way, and will by no mean?' 
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let it $tand for that wider training of the senses, to 
secure which for her children is a primary dut ^ 

Again, the child in the Kindergarten is set to sudb 
tasks only as he is competent to perform, and then, 
whatever he has to do, he is expected to do p^ectly^ 
1 have seen a four-years-old child blush and look as 
self-condemned, because he had folded a slip of paper 
irregularly, as if found out in a falsehood. But 
mother or nurse is quite able to secure that the child’s 
small offices are perfectly executed; and, here is 
an important point, without that slight strain of 
distressful anxiety which may be observed in children 
labouring to please that smiling goddess, their 
' Kindergartnerin^ 

Training of a Just Eye and Faithful Hand.— 
The Kindergarten ‘ Occupations ’ afford opportunities 
for training in this kind of faithfulness; but in the 
home a thousand such opportuniti^ occur; if only 
in such trifles as the sti aightening of a tablecloth 
or of a picture, thflfcianging of a towel, the packing 
of a parcel—every thoughtful mother invents a 
thousand ways of training in her child a just eye 
and a faithful hand Nevertheless, as a means of 
methodical training, as well as of happy employment^ 
the introduction of some of the games and occupations 
of the Kindergarten into the nursery may be allowed; 
provided that the mother does not depend upon these, 
but makes all the child’s occupations subserve the 
purposes of his education. 

* SwuetuesB and Ldght ’ in the KindergarteiLt— 
The child breathes an atmosphere of 'sweetness and 
light' in the Kindergarten. You sec the sturdy 
urchin of five stiffen his back and decline to be a 
jumping frog, and the Kindergartnerin comes with 
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unruled gentleness, takes him by the hand, and leads 
him oM of the circle,—he is not treated as an offender, 
only he does not choose to do as others do, therefore 
he is not wanted there: the next time, he is quite 
content to be a frog. Here we have the principle for 
the discipline of the nursery. Do not treat the child’s 
small c&ntumacy too seriously ; do not assume that 
he is being naughty: just leave him out when he is 
not prepared to act in harmony with the rest. Avoid 
friction; and above all, do not let him disturb the 
moral atmosphere; in all gentleness and serenity, 
remove him from the company of the others, when he 
is being what nurses call ‘ tiresome.’ 

Once more, the Kindergarten professes take 
account of the joyousness of the child’s nature: to 
allow him full and free expression for the glee that is 
in him, without the * rampaging ’ which follows if he is 
left to himself to find an outlet for his exuberant life. 
This union of joy and gentleness^ the very temper 
to be cultivated in the nurser^ The boisterous 
behaviour sometimes allowed in children is unneces¬ 
sary—within doors, at any rate; but even a momentary 
absence of sunshine on the faces of her children» will 
be a graver cause of uneasiness to the mother. On 
the whole, we may say that some of the principles 
which should govern Kindergarten training are pre¬ 
cisely those in which every thoughtful mother en¬ 
deavours to bring up her family ; while the practices 
of the Kindergarten, being only ways, amongst others, 
of carrying out these principles, and being apt to 
become stereotyped and wooden, are unnecessary, but 
may be adopted so far as they fit in conveniently with 
the mother’s general scheme for the education of her 
family* 
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III.—FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN 

The Childhood of Tolstoi.- —There is possibly no 
known field of research in which so little available 
work has been done as in that covered by the word 
' children.* The * fair lande * lies under our very eyes, 
but whoso would map it out must write ‘ Unexplored * 
across vast tracts. Thoughtful persons begin to 
suspect that the mistakes we make through this 
ignorance are grievous and injurious. For example, 
are not all our schemes of education founded on the 
presumption that a child’s mind—his ‘thinking, feel¬ 
ing malh ’—begins ‘ very small,’ and grows great with 
the growth of his body ? We cannot tell if this is 
indeed the case. The children keep themselves to 
themselves in a general way, their winning ways 
and frank confidences notwithstanding; but if one 
of us do, by chancy get a child revealed to him, he 
is startled to find tffit the child has by far the keener 
intelligence, the wiser thoughts, the larger soul of 
the two. When genius is able to lift the veil and 
shovvi us a child, it does a service which, in our present 
state of thought, we are hardly able to appraise ; and 
when genius or simplicity, or both, shall have given 
us enough such studies to generalise upon, we shall 
doubtless reconsider the whole subject, and shall be dis¬ 
mayed at the slights we have been putting upon child¬ 
ren in the name of education. Count Tolstoi gives us, 
in Childhood^ Boyhood^ Youth^'^ unmistakable child-por¬ 
traiture, a miniature in which a mother may see her child 
and recognise what and how much there is in him— 

** Like our own dear mother/' 

^ See Appendix A. 
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the little fellow writes, in the verses he makes for his 
grandmother's birthday; and then, when the verses 
come to be read, ah! the humiliation of soul he goes 
through, and how surely he expects father and grand¬ 
mother to find him out for a hypocrite. “ Why did I 
write it ? She’s not here, and it was not necessary to 
mention her; I love grandma, it’s true; I reverence 
her, but still she is not the same. Why did I write 
it ? Why have I lied ? ” This is the sort of thing 
there is in children. We recognise it as we read, 
and remember the dim, childish days when we, too, 
had an ‘ organ of truth ’ just so exquisitely delicate ; 
and the recollection should quicken our reverence for 
the tender consciences of children. ^ 

"The Story of a Child.”—I should like while 
speaking of this subject to mention another book 
which contains the self-revelation of a child,—a child 
that once was summoned, to give evidence, out of the 
dark abysm of time. This is the sort of study of 
a child that is really prec^us, b8fcau.se it is to be had 
on no other terms than by harking back to our own 
childhood, vivifying it, reproducing it, by mere force of 
imaginative power. This is absolutely the only^ay to 
get into sympathy with a child, for children, with all 
their frank confidences and ready chatter, are quite 
inscrutable little persons, who never tell anyone the 
sort of things that we read in this ‘ Story.’ There is 
no need to tell each other, for other children know, 
and, as for telling the grown-ups, children are fully 
persuaded that no grown-up, not even mother, could 
understand ; Ponto might, perhaps, and confidences 
will be poured into the ear of a dog which the loving ^ 
mother lays herself out for in vain. 
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“ Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart^ 

Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow— 

H ues of their own, fresh borrow’d from the heart* ^ 

And this is even more notably the case with 
children than with ourselves. It is a law of our nature 
with which it is absolutely useless to contend, and otir 
only means of true intimacy with a child is the power 
of recovering our own childhood—a power which we 
arc apt to let slip as of no vital importance. This, 
Miss Margaret Deland helps us to do: we recognisje 
our old selves, with a difference, in Ellen. Just so 
irrational, inconsequent, loving and heroic, and 
general|| 5 ^ tiresome to the grown-up world were our 
own impulses in that long ago, on which we look back 
with tenderness, but seldom with complacency. If 
we rise, after reading The Story of a Child} a little 
more humble, a little more diffident, ready to believe 
more than we see, why, it will do us no harm, and 
should bless and helfl*‘the ^ildren. From one word 
of the author’s we should like to differ. Miss Deland 
thinks that it may be wholesome for the elders to 
under^^nd children better, but for the children, why, 
she thinks that most of us grow up wonderfully well in 
spite of this and all other difficulties. In a sense this 
is true, but, in another sense, one of the saddest things 
in life is the issue of splendid child-material into coni’ 
monplace, uninteresting maturity, of a kind that the 
world seems to be neither the better nor the worse for. 

Tolstoi’s childhood and that of Miss Detand's little 
heroine would appear to be a far cry from ^ the Kinder- 
jarten ’; but as a matter of fact these two revelations 
>f what children arc bring our contention to a point 

* See Appendix A. 
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We Are told that, “ but yesterday, in the University 
of Edinburgh, the greatest figure in the Faculty was 
Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform. 
The other day his successor and nephew, Professor 
Simpson, was asked by the librarian of the University 
to go to the library and pick out the books on his 
subject that were no longer needed. And his reply 
to the librarian was this: ‘ Take every text-book that 
is more than ten years old, and put it down in the 
cellar/ ** So far a*s education is a science, the truth 
of even ten—much more, a hundred—years ago is 
not the whole truth of to-day. 

" Thoughts beyond their thought to those high seers were given *; 

and, in proportion as the urgency of educational 
effort presses upon us, will be the ardour of our 
appreciation, the diligence of our employment, of 
those truths which the great pioneers, Froebel and 
the rest, have won for us by no less than prophetic 
Insight But, alas, and ^as, for the cravings of 
lazy human nature—we nSy not have an educational 
pope; we must think out for ourselves, as well as 
work out, those things that belong to the ^rfect 
bringing-up of our children. 

What we Owe to FroebeL — We reverence 
Froebel. Many of his great thoughts we share; we 
cannot say borrow, because some, like the child’s 
relations to the universe, are at least as old as 
Plato; others belong to universal practice and ex- 
4>erience, and this shows their psychological rightness. 
Froebel gathered diffused thought and practice into 
a ^stem, but be did a greater thing than this. He 
raised an altar to the enthusiasm of childhood upon 
which the flame has never since gone out The 
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true Kindergdrtnerin is the artist among^st teachers; 
she is filled with the inspiration of her work, and 
probably most sincere teachers have caught some¬ 
thing from her fervour, some sense of the beauty 
of childhood, and of the enthralling delight of truly 
educational work. 

Requirements of a Person. —And yet I enter a 
caveat. Our first care should be to preserve the 
individuality, give play to the personality, of children. 
Now persons do not grow in a garden, much less in 
a greenhouse. It is a doubtful boon to a person to 
have conditions too carefully adapted to his needs. 
The exactly due sunshine and shade, pruning and 
trainingik are good for a plant whose uses are sub¬ 
ordinate, so to say, to the needs and pleasures of its 
owner. But a person has other uses in the world, 
and mother or teacher who regards him as a plant 
and herself as the gardener, will only be saved from 
grave mistakes by the force of human nature in 
herself and in her child. 

Nature as an Educator. —The notion of supple¬ 
menting Nature from the cradle is a dangerous one. 
A lit|^ guiding, a little restraining, much reverent 
watching, Nature asks of us ; but beyond that, it is 
the wisdom of parents to leave children as much 
as may be to Nature, and to a higher Power than 
Nature itself.” 

Danger of undervaluing Children's Intelligence. 
—Those of us who have watched an urchin of seven 
making Catherine-wheels down the length of a street, ‘ 
or a group of little girls dancing to a barrel organ, 
^or small boys and girls on a door-step giving what 
Dickens calls ‘dry nourishment* to their babies, or 
a small girl sent by her mother to make four careful 
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purchases out of sixpence and bring home the change 
—are not ready to believe that physical, mental, and 
moral development waits, so to speak, upon Kinder¬ 
garten teaching. Indeed, I am inclined to question 
whether, in the interest of carrying out a system, 
the charming Kindergartnerin is not in danger some¬ 
times of greatly undervaluing the intelligence of her 
children. I know a person of three who happened to 
be found by a caller alone in the drawing-room. It 
was spring, and the caller thought to make himself 
entertaining with talk about the pretty ‘ baa-lambs.' 
But a pair of big blue eyes were fixed upon him and 
a solemn person made this solemn remark, “ Isn’t it 
a dwefful howid thing to see a pig killeA! ” We 
hope she had never seen or even heard of the killing 
of a pig, but she made as effective a protest against 
twaddle as would any woman of Society. Boers 
and kopjes, Russians and Japs, Treasure Island, 
Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, the fight of 
Thermopylae, Ulysses and the Suitors—these are the 
sorts of things that children play at by the month 
together ; even the toddlers of three and four will hold 
their own manfully with their brothers and ^pisters. 
And, if the little people were in the habit of telling 
how they feel, we should learn perhaps that they are 
a good deal bored by the nice little games in which 
they frisk like lambs, flap their fins, and twiddle their 
fingers like butterflies. 

We all like to be Hiimoured. —‘But,’ says the 
reader, ‘children do all these things so pleasantly 
and happily in the Kindergarten!’ It is a curious 
thing about human nature that we all like to be^ 
managed by persons who take the pains to play on 
our amiabilities. Even a dog can be made foolishly 
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sentimental; and, if we who are older have, Qur 
foibles in this kind, it is little wonder that children 
can be wooed to do anything by persons whose 
approaches to them are always charming. It Is 
true that ‘ W. V./ the child whom the world has 
been taught to love, sang her Kindergarten songs 
with little hands waving in the * air so blue' 1 but 
that was for the delectation and delusion of the elders 
when bedtime came. * W. V, ’ had greater thoughts 
at other times. 

Teachers mediate too much.—There are still, 
probably. Kindergartens where a great deal of 
twaddle is talked in song and story, where the 
teacher ,^conceives t^iat to make poems for 
children herself and to compose tunes for their 
singing and to draw pictures for their admiration, 
is to fulfil her function to the uttermost. The 
children might echo Wordsworth’s complaint of 
‘ the world,’ and say, the teacher is too much with 
us, late and soon. Everything is directed^ expected, 
suggested. No other personality out of book, picture, 
or song, no, not even that of Nature herself, can get 
at the children without the mediation of the teacher. 
No room is left for spontaneity or personal initiation 
on their part 

Danger of Personal Magnetism. —Most of us 
are misled by our virtues, and the entire zeal and 
entliusiasm of the Kindergartnerin is perhaps her 
stone of stumbling. ‘ But the children are so happy 
and good 1 * Precisely; the home-nursery is by no 
means such a scene of peace, but I venture to think 
^ a better growing-place. I am delighted to see 
that an eminent Frobelian protests against the 
element of personal magnetism in the teacher; but 
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tliere is, Of has been, a good deal of this element in 
the suecessful Kindergartner, and we all know how we 
lose vigour and individuality under this sort of influence. 
Even apart from this element of charm, I doubt if 
the self-adjusting property of life in the Kindergarten 
is good for children. 

'Kindergarten’ a False 4fcnalogy. —The world 
suffered that morning when the happy name of 
‘ Kindergarten ’ suggested itself to the greatest among 
educational ‘Fathers.* No doubt it was simple and 
fit in its first intention as meaning an out-of-door 
garden life for the children, but, a false analogy 
has hampered, or killed, more than one philosophic 
system—the child became a plant in a well-ordered 
garden. The analogy appealed to the orderly, 
scientific German mind, which does not much 
approve of irregular, spontaneous movement in any 
sort. Culture, due stimulus, sweetness and light, 
became the chief features of a great educational 
code. From the potting-shed to the frame and 
thence to the flower-bed, the little plant gets in 
. due proportion what is good for him. He grows 
in a seemly way, in ordered ranks; and in fit 
season puts forth his flower. 

Now, to figure a person by any analogy whatsoever 
is dangerous and misleading; there is nothing in 
nature commensurable with a person. Because the 
analogy of the garden plant is very attractive, it is 
the more misleading, manifestations of purpose in 
a plant are wonderful and delightful, but in a person 
such manifestations are simply normal. The out¬ 
come of any thought is necessarily moulded by that 
thought, and to have a cultivated garden as the 
ground-plan of our educational thought, either %eans 
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nothing at all, which it would be wronging the 
Master to suppose, or it means undue interference 
with the spontaneous development of a human being. 

Mother-games too strenuous for a Ohild. —To 
begin with the ‘Mother-games,* a sweet conception, 
most lovingly worked out But let us consider; 
the infant is exqui|»itely aware of every mood of 
his mother, the little face clouds with grief or beams 
with joy in response to the expression of hers. The 
two left to themselves have rare games. He jumps 
and pulls, crows and chuckles, crawls and kicks and 
gurgles with joy; and** amid all the play, is taught 
what he may not do. Hands and feet, legs and 
arms, fingers and toes, are continually going while 
he is awake; mouth, eyes and ears are agog. All is 
play without intention, and mother plays with baby 
as glad as he. Nature sits quietly by and sees to 
it that all the play is really work; and development 
of every sort is going on at a greater rate during 
the first two years of life than at any like period 
of after life — enough development and not too 
much, for baby is an inordinate sleeper. Then comes 
in the educator and offers a little more. The new 
games are so pretty and taking that baby might 
as well be doing these as his own meaningless and 
clumsy jumpings and pattings. But a real labour 
is being put upon the child in addition to the heaviest 
two years* v\ ork that his life will know. His sympathy 
with his mother is so acute that he perceives some¬ 
thing strenuous in the new play, notwithstanding all 
the smiles and pretty talk; he answers by endeavour, ' 
great in proportion as he is small. His nerve centres 
and brain power ha\ e been unduly taxed, some of the 
joy df living has been taken from him, and though his 
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baby response to direct education is very charming, 
he has less latent power left for the future calls of life. 

The Society of his Equals too stimulating 
for a Child.. —Let us follow the little person to the 
Kindergarten* where he has the stimulus of , class¬ 
mates of his own age. It certainly is stimulating. 
For ourselves, no society is so n^ch so as that of a 
number of persons of our own age and standing ; this 
is the great joy of college life; a wholesome joy for 
all young people for a limited time. But persons of 
twenty have^ or ^ould have, some command over 
their inhibitory centres. should not permit 

the dissipation of nerve power caused by too much 
social stimulus; yet ev en persons of twenty are not 
always equal to the task of self-management in ex¬ 
citing circumstances. What then, is to be expected 
of persons of two, three, four, five ? That the little 
person looks rather stolid than otherwise is no 
guarantee against excitement within. The clash and 
sparkle of our equals now and then stirs us up to 
health ; but for everyday life, the mixed society of 
elders, juniors and equals, which we get in a family, 
gives at the same time the most repose and the 
most room for individual development. We have all 
wondered at the good sense, reasonableness, fun and 
resourcefulness shown by a child in his own home 
as compared with the same child in school life. 

Danger of supplanting Nature. —Danger lurks 
in the Kindergarten, just in proportion to the com¬ 
pleteness and beauty of its organisation. It is possible 
to supplement Nature so skilfully that we run some 
risk of supplanting her, depriving her of space and 
time to do her own work in her own way. ‘ Go and 
se^ what Tommy is doing and tell him he muitn't/ 
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is not sound doctrine. Tommy should be free to do 
what he likes with his limbs and his mind through 
all the hours of the day when he il not sitting U|i 
nicely at meals. He should run and jump^ leap 
tumble, He on his face watching a worm, or on bis' 
back watching the bees in a lime tree. Nature will 
look after him and give him promptings of desire 
to knons^ many things, and somebody must tell as 
he wants to know; and to do many things, and 
somebody should be handy just to put him in the 
way ; and to be tdhny things, naughty and good, and 
somebody should give direction. 

Importance of Personal Initiativa —Here we" 
come to the real cr\ix of the Kindergarten question. 
The busy mother says she has no leisure to be that 
somebody, and the child will run wild and get inte* 
bad habits ; but we must not make a fetish of habit; 
education is a life as well as a discipline. Health, 
strength, and agility, bright eyes and alert movements, 
come of a free life, out-of-doors, if it may be; and as 
for habits, there is no habit or power so useful to man 
or woman as that of personal initiative. The 
sourcefulness which will enable a family of childmfl 
to invent their own games and occupations Ibfou^h 
the length of a summer’s day is worth more In aftm* 
life than a good deal of knowledge about cubea« and 
hexagons, and this comes, not of continual intervention 
on the mother’s part, but of much masterly inactivity* 
Parents and Teachers must sow Opporttmlliei^ 

.—The educational error of our day is that we believe 
too much in mediators. Now, Nature is her owp 
mediator, undertakes, herself, to find work for eybs 
and ears, taste and touch; she Will prick the bialn 
with^problems and the heart with feelings; and Hho 
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part of mother or teacher in the early years (indeed, 
all^throtigh life) is to sow opportunities, and then 
to keep in the^'background, ready with a guiding or 
restraining hand only when these are badly wanted. 
Mothers shirk their work and put it, as they would say, 
into better hands than their own, because they do 
not recognise that wise letting alone is the chief 
thing asked of them, seeing that every m^her has 
in Nature an all-sufficient handmaid, who arranges for 
due work and due rest of mind, muscles, and senses. 

In one way the children of t]5||fepoor have better 
chances than those of the rich. Poor children get 
^education out of household ways ; but there is a great 
deal of good teaching to be got out of a wisely ordered 
nursery, and their own small persons and possessions 
should, as I have said, afford much ‘ Kindergarten ’ 
training to the little family at home. At six or seven, 
definite lessons should begin, and these need not 
be watered down or served with jam for the acute 
intelligences that will in this way be brought to 
bear on them. 

‘ Only* Ohildren.'—But what of only children, or the 
child too old to play with her baby brother ? Surely 
the Kindergarten is a great boon for these! Perhaps 
so; but a cottage-child as a companion, or a lively 
young nursemaid, might be better. A child will have 
taught himself to paint, paste, cut paper, knit, weave, 
hammer and saw-, make lovely things in clay and 
sand, build castles with his bricks ; possibly, too, will 
have taught himself to read, write, and do sums, 
besides acquiring no end of knowledge and notions 
about the world he lives in, by the time he is six 
or seven. What I contend for is that he shall do 
thq^e things because he chooses (provided that the 

13 
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Standard of perfection in his small works be 
before him). ^ ^ 

The Child should be allowed sotae Oxderhs^gT^ i 
his Life. —The details of family living wiH give hlhl 
the repose of an ordered life; but, for the rest, h# 
should have more free^growing time than is possible 
in the most charming school. The fact that lessons 
look play is no recommendation; they just went 
the freedom of play and the sense of his own ofderiug 
that belongs to play. Most of us have little enough 
opportunity for ||||||ordering of our own lives, so it Is 
well to make mu^ of the years that can be given to 
children to gain this joyous experience. 

Helen Keller.—1 think what I have said of natum! 
development as opposed to any too carefully organised 
system is supported by a recent contribution, of uniqu^e 
value, to the science of education— 1 mean the auto¬ 
biography of Helen Keller.^ 

When she was nineteen months old, Helen had a 
severe illness, in which she lost sight and hearing^ and 
consequently speech. She never recovered the lost 
senses ; and here, we should say, was a soul almost 
inviolably scaled, to which there was no approach 
through the single sense of touch; yet, this lady's 
book, written with her own unaided hands (she used 
a typewriter), with hardly any revision, should rank as 
a classic for the purity and pregnancy pf the style, 
independently of the vital interest of the matter. How 
was the miracle accomplished? Of her childh9<|^ 
Helen says herself that, save for a few impressions, **the^ 
shadows of the prison-house ” enveloped it But 
were always roses, and she had the sense of smelt; and 
there was love—but she was not loving then. Wbei^ 

* See Appendix A. 
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WRS seven Miss Sullivan came to her. This lady 
tMUd herself been blind for some years^ and had been 
af the Pei-klns Institute, founded by that Dr Howe 
who liberated the intelligence of Laura Bridgman. But 
*^i$s Sidlivan IS no mere output of any institution. 
She is a person of fine sanity and wholesomeness, 
trusting to her personal initiative, and aware from the 
first that her work was to liberate the personality of 
her little pupil and by no means to superimpose her 
owm **Thus-"I came up out of Egypt/* says Miss 
Keller of the arrival of her teaiillpbr, and the voice 
which she heard from Sinai said, Knowledge is love 
and light and vision **; and then follows that amazing 
and enthralling epic which tells how it was all done, 
how the one word wafer was the key which opened the 
doors of the child’s mind, while the word lave opened 
those of the closed heart. Thenceforth, many new 
words came every day with crowds of ideas ; and it is 
not too much to say that this imprisoned and desolate 
child entered upon such a large inheritance of thought 
and knowledge, of gladness and vision, as few of us of 
the seeing and hearing world attain to. The instru- 
ir^ent in this gfrcat liberation was nothing more than 
the familiar manual alphabet, followed in course of 
rime by raised books and * Braille.* 

WuBB Sullivan on Systems of Education. —Like 
all great discoveries, this, of a soul, was, in all its steps, 
marked by simplicity, Miss Sullivan had little love 
Ibt psychologists and all their u ays; would have no 
experiments; would not have her pupil treated as a 
phenomenop, but as a person. "No,** she says, “I 
dmt’t want any more Kindergarten materials. ... I 
nm beginning to suspect all elaborate and special 
systems of education. They seem to me to be built 
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up on the supposition that every child is a kind of 
idiot who must be taught to think, whereas if the 
child is left to himself he will think more and better, 
if less showily. Let him go and come freely, let him 
touch real things, and combine his impressions for' 
him-sclf, instead of sitting indqors at a little round table, 
while a swcet-voiced teacher suggests that he build a 
stone NVifll with his wooden blocks, or make a rainbow 
out of strips of coloured paper, or plant straw trees in 
bead flower-pots. Such teaching fills the mind with 
artificial associatfilllfe? that must be got rid of before the 
cliild can develop independent ideas out of actual ex¬ 
periences.” It is a great thing to have a study of educa¬ 
tion as it were de novo, in which we see the triumph of 
mind, not only over apparently insuperable natural 
obstacles, but over the dead wall of systematised educa¬ 
tion—a more complete hindrance to many a poor 
child than her grievous defects proved to Helen Keller. 

The Kindergarten in the United States. —This 
question of the Kindergaitcn, as the proper place for 
the education of young children, is so important that I 
should like to recommend to parents and teachers the 
examination of the subject contained in the Special 
Reports published by the Board of Education.^ 

We must go to the United States to witness the 
apotheosis of educational theory ; I say theory rather 
than practice, because the American mind, like the 
French, seems to me severely logical as well as 
generously impulsive. A theory arrives, is liberally 
entertained, and is set to work with due appliances 
on a magnificent scale to do that whi^h in lies 
for the education of a great people. That is to say, 
educational science in America appears to be deduc- 

^ See Appendix A. 
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tive ratlier than inductive ; theories are translated into 
experiments with truly imposing zeal and generosity. 
An inductive theory of education is, on the other 
hand, arrived at by means of long, slow, various, and 
laborious experiments which disclose, here a little, 
and there a little, of unfversal truth. The Americans 
have chosen, perhaps, the easier way, and in the end, 
they too experiment upon their theory. The ^Kinder¬ 
garten system illustrates what 1 mean ; notwith¬ 
standing its German name, the Kindergarten is not a 
common product in the Fatherlar^; it is in America 
that the ideas of Froebel have received their greatest 
development, that the Kindergarten has become a cult, 
and the great teacher a prophet But the impulse has 
worn itself out; any way, it is waxing weak. 

Mr Thistleton Mark on the Kindergarten.— 
According to Mr Thistleton Mark—whose able paper 
on ‘ Moral Education in American Schools * offers 
matter for much profitable reflection—Even a sta¬ 
tionary Froebelian is driven to have some better 
holdfast than the ipse dixit of the great reformer. 
The word Kindergarten is no longer a proper noun 
signifying always and everywhere the one, sole, 
original, and identical thing. It is a common noun, 
and as such is assured of a more permanent place 
in American speech.” That is to say, educational 
thought in America is tending towards the broad and 
natural conception expressed in the phrase ‘ educa¬ 
tion is a life.’ But I wish that educationalists would 
give up the name Kindergarten. I cannot help 
thinking that it is somewhat of a strain to conscien¬ 
tious minds to draw the cover of Froebelian doctrine 
and practice over the broader and more living concep¬ 
tions that are abroad to-day. Even revolutionised 
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Kindergarten practice must suffer from tlte memoi^ 
and habit of weaknesses such as are pointed out 
by Dr Stanley Hall in the following words i*-** 

Dr Stanley Hall on the Kindergarten*—^ The 
most decadent intellectual new departure of the 
American Froebelists is the ehiphasis now laid npOi| 
the mother-plays as the acme of Kindergarten wtsdom 
These ar^ represented by very crude poems, indifferent 
music and pictures, illustrating certain incldenbl of 
child life believed to be of fundamental and typical 
significance. I hljre read these In German and in 
English, have strummed the music, and have g^ven a 
brief course of lectures from the sympathetic stand* 
point, trying to put all the new wine of meaning I 
could think of into them. But I am driven to the 
conclusion that, if they are not positively unwhole* 
some and harmful for the child, and productive of 
anti-scientific and unphilosophical intellectual habits 
in the teacher, they should nevertheless be superseded 
by the far better things now available ” ^ 

“Another cardinal error of the Kindergarten is 
the intensity of its devotion to gifts and occupations 
In devising these Froebel showed great sagacity; but 
the scheme as it left his own hands was a very 
inadequate expression of his educational ideas, even 
for his time. He thought it a perfect grammar of 
play and an alphabet of industries; and in thl$ 
opinion he was utterly mistaken. Flay and industry 
I were then relatively undeveloped; and while his 
devices were beneficent for the peasant children in 
the country, they lead in the interests of the xn^etn 
dty child a very pallid and unreal life.** With IdieaU 
important utterances I must conclude a sup^Ulul 

* Quoted Mr Tliratletcn Muk. 
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examltiAtiOlt of the very important question,—4s the 
Kindei^arten the best training-ground for a child ? 

IV.—READING 

Time of Teaching to Read, an Open Question. 
-*>4Uadin^ presents itself first amongst the lessons to 
be vsed as instruments of education, although it is 
opetl to discussion whether the child should acquire 
the a«t unconsciously, from his infancy upwards, or 
whether t^p effort should be deferred until he is, say, 
She ot seven, and then made \l^th vigour. In a 
valuable letter, addressed to her son John, we have 
the way of teaching to read adopted by that pattern 
mother, the mother of the Wesleys;— 

Ji(Cts Wesley’s Plan.—“ None of them was taught 
to read till five years old, except Kezzy, in whose 
case I was overruled ; and s]^e was more years in 
learning than any of the rest had been months. The 
way of teaching was this: the day before a child 
began to learn, the house was set in order, every one’s 
work appointed them, and a charge given that no 
one ^ould come into the room from nine to twelve, 
or from two to five, which weie our school hours. 
One day was allowed the child wherein to learn its 
lettei^, and each of them did in that time know all 
its letters, great and small, except Molly and Nancy, 
who were a day and a half before they knew them 
perfectly, for which I thought them then very dull * 
but the reason why I thought them so was becau 
the test learned them so readily; and your brother 
SAmuel, who was the first child I ever taught, learned 
the alphabet in a few hours. He was five years old 
the tenth of February ; the next day be began to 
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learn, ^nd as soon as he knew the letters, began at 
the first chapter of Genesis. He was taught to spell 
the first verse, then to read it over and over until he 
could read it off-hand without hesitation ; so on, to 
the second verse, etc, till he took ten verses for a 
lesson, which he quickly did. Easter fell low that 
year, and by Whitsuntide he could read a chapter 
very well ; for he read continually, and had speh a 
prodigious memory, that I cannot remember to have 
told him the same word twice. What was yet 
stranger, any word he had learnt in hia«, lesson he 
knew wherever he saw it, cither in his Bible or any 
other book, by which means he learned very soon to 
read an English author well,”^ 

It is much to be wished that thougEtful mothers 
would more often keep account of the methods they 
employ with their children, with some definite note 
of the success of this oi^hat plan. 

Many persons consider that to learn to read 
a language so full of anomalies and difficulties as 
our own is a task w^hich should not be imposed too 
soon on the childish mind. But, as a matter of fact, 
few of us can recollect how or when we learned to 
read : for all we know, it came by nature, like the 
art of running ; and not only so, but often mothers of 
the educated classes do not know how their children 
learned to lead. ‘Oh, he taught himself,' is all 
the account his mother can give of little Dick’s pro* 
ficiency. Whereby it is plain, that this notion of the 
extreme difficulty of learning to read is begotten by 
the elders rather than by the children. There would 
be no little books entitled Reading without Tears^ if 
tears were not sometimes shed over the reading 

* Southey's Ltfe of Jf^es/ey. 
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lesson; but*, really, when that is the case, the fault 
rests with the teacher. 

The Alphabet. —As for his letters, the child usually 
teaches himself. He has his box of ivory letters, 
and picks out / for pudding, h for blackbird, h for 
horse, big and little, and knows them both. But the 
learning of the alphabet should be made a means of 
cultivating the child’s observation : he should be made 
t<ys^ what he looks at. Make big B in the air, and 
let him name it; then let him make round O, and 
crooked ^ and T for Tommy, and you name the 
letters as the little finger forms them with unsteady 
strokes in the air. To make the small letters thus 
fiom memory is a work of moie art, and requires 
more careful observation on the child’s part. A tray 
of sand is useful at this stage. The child draws his 
finger boldly through the sand, and then puts a back 
to his I?; and behold, his llp^t essay in making a 
straight lintt and a curve. But the devices for making 
the learning of the * A B C interesting are endless. 
There is no occasion to hurry the child: let him learn 
one form at a time, and know it so well that he can 
pick out the aT's, say, big and little, in a page of large 
print. Let him say d for duck, dog, doll, thus: 
d —^uck, d —og, prolonging the sound of the initial 
consonant, and at last sounding.alone, not dee, but 
d^y the mere sound of the consonant separated as far 
as possible from the following vowel. 

iLet the child alone, and he will learn the alphabet 
for himself: but few mothers can resist the pleasure 
of teaching it; and there is no reason why they 
should, for this kind of learning is no more than 
play to the child, and if the alphabet be taught 
to the little student, his appreciation of both form 
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and sound will be cultivated. When shoulIN^ be|[in ? 
Whenever his box of letters begins to intereiit hltn. 
The baby of two will often be able to name half a 
dozen letters; and there is nothing against It $o 
as the finding and naming of letters is a game to hhxu ' 
But he must not be urged, required to show off, teaied 
to find letters when his heart is set oft other play« 

Word-making.—The first exercises in the makiOg 
of words will be just "'as pleasant to the ehlid. 
Exercises treated as a game, which yet teach the 
powers of the letters, will be better to b^id^ith than 
actual sentences. Take up two of his letters and 
make the syllable 'at*: tell him it is the word we use 
when we say * at home,* * at school.* Then put ^ 
‘at*— bat\ c to 'at*— cat\ fat^ hat, mat, sat, ratf^sdA 
so on. First, let the child say what the word becon^ 
with each initial consonant; then let hint add the 
right consonant to M|* in order to make hat, 
pat, cat. Let the stables all be actual *^words 
which he knows. Set the words in a row, and 
let him read them off. Do this with the short 
vowel sounds in combination with each of the eon^ 
sonants, and the child will learn to read off dozeha 
of words of three letters, and will master the short- 
vowel sounds with initial and final consonants without 
effort Before long hf will do the lesson for himself. 

* How many words can you make with ** en '* and 
another letter, with “od** and another letter?' etc» 
^o not hurry him. 

Word-making with Long Vowele, etc. —When 
this sort of exercise becomes so easy that it iS nO 
longer interesting, let the long sounds of the vowels 
be learnt in the same way: use the same sytlableli 
as before with a final €\ thus, *at’ becomes *atev* 
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Ali4^we iaUf pat€i raUt etc. The child may be 

told that « it^ * rate * is hng^ a; a in * rat * is sh&rt 
a» He w||l make the new sets of words with much 
helped by the experience he gained in the 
fewer lesson^ 

Th^n the same sort of thing with final ‘ ng *—^ ing/ 
*aiQg/ *ong/ ^ung' ; as ring^y fiittgi long, sungi initial 
* th/ as tktn, that ; final * th^' as withy pithy hathy lathy 
ahd so on, through endless^ combinations which will 
itnggest themselves. This is not reading, but it is 
preparingl^he ground for reading; words will be no 
linger unfamiliar, perplexing objects, when the child 
meets with them in a line of print. Require him to 
|N:^dflounce the words he makes with such finish and 
dlsthictness that he can himself hear and count the 
Wounds in a given word. 

—Accustom him from the first to 
shut his eyes and spell the w||p he has made. This is 
impordtnl Reading is not spring, nor is it necessary 
to ^pell in Oider to read well; but the good speller is 
the child whose eye is quick enough to take in the 
letters which compose it, in the act of reading off a 
word; and this is a habit to be acquired from the 
fini; accustom him to see the letters in the word, and 
he will do so without effort. 

If words were always made on a given pattern 
in English^ if the same letters always represented 
same sounds, learning to read would be an easy 
matter; for the child would soon acquire the few 
elements of which all words would, in that case, be 
composed. But many of our English words are, each, 
a law itfiito itself: there is nothing for it, but the child 
must learn to know them at sight; he must recognise 
which/ precisely as he recc^nises ' because he has 
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seen it before, been made to look at it wiH interest* 
so that the pattern of the word is stamped on his 
retentive brain. This process should go qp side by 
side with the other—the learning of the powers of the 
letters; for the more variety you can throw into hts 
reading lessons, the more will the child enj6y thpm. 
Lessons in word-making help him to take intelligent 
interest in words ; but Jpis progress in the art of 
reading' depends chiefly on the ‘ reading at sight' 
lessons. 

Reading at Sight. —The teacher must hm content 
to proceed very slowly, securing the ground under 
her feet as she goes. Say— 

m 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How 1 wonder what you are,*' 

is the first lesson; just those two lines. Read the 
passage for the child, Oflfry slowly, sweetly, with just 
expression, so that it is pleasant to him to’^^listen. 
Point to each word as you read. Then point to 
* twinkle,' * wonder,* * star,’ ‘ what,*-—and expect the 
child to pronounce each word in the verse taken 
promiscuously ; then, when he shows that he knows 
each word by itself, and not before, let him read the 
two lines with clear enunciation and expression: 
insist from the first on clear, beautiful reading, and do 
not let the child fall into a dreary monotone, no more 
pleasant to himself than to his listener. Of course, 
by this time he is able to say the two lines ; and let 
him say them clearly and beautifully. In his after 
lessons he will learn the rest of the little poem. 

The Reading of Prose. —At this stage, his reading 
lessons must advance so slowly that he may just as 
well learn his reading exercises, both prose and 
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poefry, as recitation lessons. Little poems suitable 
to be learned 'in this way will suggest themselves at 
once; bu^^ perhaps prose is better, on th#Svhole, as 
offering more of the words in everyday use, of Saxon 
origin, and ojfe.pomalous ^spelling. Short fables, and 
sucji graceful, simple prose as we have in Mrs Gatty*s 
Parables front Nature, and, still better, in Mrs Bar- 
bauld’s prose poems, are ^|ery suitable. Even for 
their earliest reading lessons, it is unnecessary to put 
twaddle into the hands of children. 

But wediave not yet finished the reading lesson on 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star.^ The child should hunt 
through two or three pages of good clear type for 
‘ little,' ‘ star,’ ‘ j^u,’ ‘ are,' each of the words he has 
learned, until the word he knows looks out upon him 
like the face of a friend in a crowd of strangers, 
and he is able to pounce upon it anywhere. Lest 
he grow weary of the seaillli, the teacher should 
guide him, unawares, to the line or paragraph where 
the word wants occurs. Already the child has 
accumulated a little capital; he knows eight or ten 
words so well that he will recognise them anywhere, 
and the lesson has occupied probably ten minutes. 

The next ‘ reading at sight' lesson will begin with 
a hunt for the familiar words, and then— 

“Up above the woild so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky,” 

should be gone through in the same way. As spelling 
is simply the art of seeinj^, seeing the letters in a word 
as we see the features of a face—say to the child, 
' Can you spell sky ? ’—or any of the shorter words 
He is put on his mettle, and if he fail this time, be 
sure he will be able to spell the word when you ask 
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him next ; but do not let him Uam to spell or esmi 
say the letters aloud with the word beiDre hhti. 

As for^derstanding what they read, tb^ childr^ 
will be full of bright, intelligent remarksand questlotis, 
and will take this part o(||he lesson Uto their own 
hands; indeed, the teacher will have to bh OO hS 
guard not to let them carry her away from the sq1>ject 
Oareft# Pronu^piatipn.—The little people will 
probably have to be pulled up on the score c€ pro* 
nunciatiom They must render ‘high/ ‘sky/ *!ike/ 
‘ world/ with delicate precision ; ‘ diamond/ they will 
no doubt wish to hurry over, and say as ‘di'^mond/ 
just as they will reduce ‘history' to ‘hist'ry.* 
here is another advantage of slow anlS steady progress 
—the saying of each word receives due attention* and 
the child is trained in the habit of careful enundatton. 
Every day increases the number of words he is able 
to read at sight, ands^ the more words he ^ knows 
already, the longer his reading lesson becomes in 
order to afford the ten or a dozen new ^ords which 
he should master every day. 

A Year's Work.—‘ But what a snail's progress! * 
you are inclined to say. Not so slow, afler all $ a 
child will thus learn, without appreciable labour^ from 
two to three thousand words in the course ^ a yeai^; 
in other words, he will learn ta read^ for the mastery 
of this number of words will carry him with com£o^ 
through most of the books that fall in his way. 

Ordinary Method.—Now,"compare the steady 
progress and constant interest and liS^Uness of such 
lessons with the deadly weariness of the <^dinary 
reading lesson. The child blunders through a page 
or two in a dreary monotone without expression, with 
imperfect enunciation. Ht comes to a Word he does 
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not ^now, and* he spells it; that throws no light on 
the subject, he is told the word : he repeats it, 
but as has made no mental effort to^ibcure the 
the next time he meets with it the same process 
is gone thrc4||li. The|g|nding lesson for that day 
tbmes to an end. The pupil has been miserably 
bored^ and has not acquired one new word. Eventii- 
ally, he learns to read, somehc^, by mere dint of 
repetition; but consider what an abuse of his 
intelligenoe is a system of teaching which makes 
hipa undergo daily labour with little or no result, 
and gives him a distaste for books before he has 
Earned to use them. 


V, —THE FIRST READING LESSON ^ 

(Two Mothers ^Confer) 

** You don’t mean to say you would go plump into 
words of three or four syllables before a child knows 
his letters ?" 

” It is possible to read words without knowing the 
li^phabet, as you may know a face without singling 
out its features; but we learn not only the names 
but the sfiunds of the letters before we begin to 
read words.” 

** Our children learn their letters without any 
teaching. We always^ keep by us a shallow table 
drawer, the bottom covered half an inch deep with 
sand. Before they are two, the babies make round 

^ It is 80 fjtnportttint that children should be taught to read m a 
mUonttl way, ihaX. I introduce two papers (by the writer) which have 
appeared in the Parents'* Review^ in the hope that they will inahe the 
aifigjaated method clear and iamiliar. 
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O and crooked and T for Tommy, and so on, 
with dumpy, uncertain little fingers. .The elder 
children teach the little ones by way of a game.” 

The sand is capital! We have various devices, 
but none so good as tl||^. ChildiAa love to be 
doing. The funny, shal^ lines the little finger 
makes in the sand will be ten times as interesting 
as the shapes the ^e sees.” 

“ But the reading! I can’t get over three syllables 
for the first lesson. Why, it’s like teaching a twejve- 
months old child to waltr ! ” 

“ You say that because we forget that a group of 
letters is no more than the Si^n of a word, while a worll* 
is only the vocal sign of a thing or an act. This is how 
the child learns. First, he gets the notion of table; 
he sees several tables, he finds they have legs, 
by which you can scramble up; very often covers 
which you may pull off, and on them many 
things lie, good and pleasant for a baby to ^njoy ; 
sometimes, too, you can pull these things off the 
table, and they go down with a bang, which is 
nice. The grown-up people call this pleasant 
thing, full of many interests, ‘table,' and, by-and- 
by, baby says ‘ table ’ too , and the word ‘ table ’ 
comes to mean, in a vague way, all this to him. 
‘ A round table,’ ‘ on the table,’ and so on, form 
part of the idea of ‘ table ’ to him. In the same 
way baby chimes in when his mother sings. She 
says, ‘ Baby, sing,’ and, by-and-by, notions of * sing,* 

* kiss,’ ‘ love,’ dawn on his brain.” 

“ Yes, the darlings • and it's surprising how many 
words a child knows even before he can speak them ; 

* pussy/ ‘ dolly/ ‘ carriage,’ soon convey interesting 
ideas to him.” 
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That’s just it. Interest^the child in the thing, 
and he soon learns the sound-sign for it—that is, 
its nanne. Now, I maintain that, when he is a 
little older, he should learn the form-sign —that 
is, the printed word—on same principle. It is 

far easier for a child to read plum-pudding 
than to read * t o, to,’ because ‘ plum-pudding ’ conveys 
a far more interesting idea.” A 

** That may be, when he gets into words of three 
or four syllables; but what would you do while he’s 
in words of one syllable—indeed, of two or three 
letters ? ” 

** I should never put him into words of one 
syllable at all. The bigger the word, the more 
striking the look of it, and, therefore, the easier it 
is to read, provided always that the idin it conveys 
is interesting to a child. It is sad to see an in¬ 
telligent child toiling over a reading-lesson infinitely 
below his capacity— ath^ eth^ ith^ othy uth —or, at 
the very best, ‘ The cat sat on the mat.’ How 
should we like to begin to read German, for ex¬ 
ample, by toiling over all conceivable combinations 
of letters, arranged on no principle but similarity 
of sound; or, worse still, that our readings should 
be graduated according to the number of letters 
each word contains ? We should be lost in a 
hopeless fog before a page of words of three letters, 
all drearily like one another, with no distinctive 
features for the eye to seize upon; but the child ? 
* Oh, well—children are different, no doubt it is 
good for the child to grind in this mill I ’ But 
this is only one of many ways in which children 
are needlessly and cruelly oppressed ! ” 

"You are taking high moral ground! All the 

14 
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same, I don’t think I am ^convinced. It is far easier 
for a child to spell cat, cat, than to spell 
pudding, plum-pudding” 

“ But spelling and reading are fwa things* Yoii 
must learn to spell in oii||^ to wrttg words, not to 
read them. A child is droning over a reading-lesson^ 
spells cough ; you say * cough,* and she repeats. 
By dint of repctitk|n, she learns at last to associate 
the look of the word with the sound, and says 
‘ cough * without spelling it; and you think ashe 
has arrived at * cough ’ through cough. Not a Wt 
of it; c o f spells cough 1 ” 

“Yes; but*cough* has a silent », and a wito 
the sound of /, There, I grant, is a great difficulty. 
If only there were no silent letters, and if all letters 
had always 0/^ same sound, we should, indeed, have 
reading made easy. The phonetic people have soitte* 
thing to say for themselves.” 

“You would agree with the writer of an article 
in a number of a leading review: ‘Plough ought 
to be written and printed plow ; through, thru; 
enough, enuy; ought, aul or orl*; and so^on* 4^1 
this goes on the mistaken idea that in reeding Wf 
look at the letters which compose a word, thinks of 
their sounds, combine these, and form the word 
We do nothing of the kind; we accept a word, 
written or printed, simply as the symbol of a word 
we are accustomed to say. If the word is new to 
us we may try to make something of the letters, 
but we know so well that this is a ^ot in the dkrk, 
that we are careful not to say the new word iitnti} 
we have heard some one else say it.” 

“ Yes, but children are diiferent” 

Children are the samu, ‘ only more so.’ fVs C0il!d| 
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if we Uked| break up a w6rd into its sounds, or put 
eertatn sounds together to make a word. But these 
are efforts of mind beyond the range of children. 
First, as last, they leam to know a word by the look 
of it, and t^e more btrikieg it looks the easier it is to 
recognise; provided always that the printed word is 
omt which they already know very by sound and 
by sense.** » 

*• It is not clear yet; suppose you tell me, step by 
step, how you would give your first reading lesson. 
An illustration helps one so much.'* 

** Very well: Bobbie had his first lesson yesterday 
—on his sixth birthday. The lesson was part of the 
celebration. By the way, 1 think it*5 rather a good 
plan to begin a new study with a child on his birth* 
day, or some great day; he begins 10^ thinking the 
new study a privilege.** 

^ That is a hint But go on; did Bobbie know his 
letters ? ** 

** Yes, he had picked them up, as you say; but 1 
had been careful not to allow any small readings. 
You know how Susanna Wesley used to retire to her 
fOeiR 'With the child who was to have his first reading- 
lesson, and not to appear ag^in for some hours, when 
l|ie boy came out able to read a good part of the first 
Chapter of Genesis? Well, Bobbie*s first reading- 
lesson was a solemn occasion too, for which we had 
been preparing for a week or two. First, I bought a 
dosen penny copies of the * History of Cock Robin * 
•***good bold type, bad pictures, that we cut out 

“ Then we had a nursery pasting day—pasting the 
shetsts on common drawing-paper—six one side down, 
and six the other; so that now we had six complete 
coi&ies. and not twi^lvA. 
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“Then we cut up the first page only, of all six 
copies, line by line, and word by word. We gathered 
up the words and put them in a box, and our prepara¬ 
tions were complete. 

“ Now for the lesson. Bobbie a?nd I are shut in by 
ourselves in the morning-room. I always use a black¬ 
board in teaching' the children. I write up, in good 
clear ‘ print * hand, 

Cock Robin, 

Bobbie watches with the more interest because he 
knows his letters. I say, pointing to the word, * cock 
robin,' which he repeats. 

“ Then the words in the box are scattered on the 
table, and he finds half a dozen ‘cock robins* with 
great ease. % 

“We do the same thing with ‘sparrow,’ ‘arrow,* 
‘ said,' ‘ killed,’ ‘ who,’ and so on, till all the words in 
the verse have been learned. The words on the black¬ 
board grow into a column, which Bob reads back¬ 
wards and forwards, and every way, except as the 
words run in the verse. 

“ Then Bobbie arranges the loose words into 
columns like that on the board. 

“ Then into columns of his own devising, which he 
reads off. 

“ Lastly, culminating joy (the whole lesson has 
been a delight 1), he finds among the loose words, at 
my dictation, 

‘Who killed Co(‘k Robin 
I said the sparrow 
With my bow and arrow 
I killed Cock Robin,' 

arranging the words in veise form. 
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‘^Then I had still one unmutilated copy, out of 
which Bob had the pleasure of reading the verse, and 
he read it forwards and backwards. So long as he 
lives he will know those twelve words.” 

No doubt^t wa^ a pleasant lesson; but, think of 
all the pasting and cutting I '* 

** Yes, that is troublesome. I wlj|p“some publisher 
would provide us with what we want—nursery rhymes, 
in good bold type, with boxes of loose words to 
match—a separate box, or division, for each page, so 
that the child may not be confused by having too 
many words to hunt amongst The point is that he 
should see^ and look at^ the new word many times, so 
that its shape becomes impressed on his brain.” 

“ I see ; but he is only able to read * Cock Robin *; 
he has no general power of reading.” 

On the contrary, he will read those twelve words 
wherever he meets with them. Suppose he learns 
ten words a day, in half a year he will have at least 
six hundred words ; he will know how to read a little.” 

** Excellent, supposing your children remember all 
they- learn. At the end of a week,^ mine would 
remember ' Cock Robin,’ perhaps, but the rest would 
be gone! ” 

“ Oh, but we keep what we get 1 When we have 
mastered the words of the second verse, Bob runs 
through the first in the book, naming words here and 
there as I point to them. It takes less than a minute, 
and the ground is secured.” 

” The first lesson must have been long ? ” 

“ I’m sorry to say it lasted half an hour. The 
child’s interest tempted me to do more than I 
should.” 

” It all sounds very attractive—a sort of game—^but 
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I cannot be satisfied that a child should leam lo f«6ad 
without knowing the powers of the letters. ITou 
constantly see a child spell a word over to hims^f» 
and then pronounce it, the more so, if he has been 
carefully taught the sounds of the^etteflK->not merely 
their names.” , ’ a 

** Naturally ; ’J^though many of our English wotds 
are each a law unto itself, others offer a key to 4 
whole group, as arrow g^ves us sp arrow, m arrow, 
h arrow, but we have alternate days—one for readings 
the other for word-building—and that is one way |o 
secure variety, and, so, the joyotis interest which is 
the real secret of success.” 

VI.—RE4i;>ING BY SIGHT AND BY SOUND 

Learnmg to read is Hard Work.—Probably that 
vague whole which we call * Education" offers no more 
difficult and repellent task than that to which ever^ 
little child is (or ought to be) set down—the task 
of learning to read. We realise the labour of it when 
some grown man makes a heroic effort to r&smdy 
shameful ignorance, but we forget how contrary to 
Nature it is for a little child to occupy himself with 
dreary hieroglyphics—all so dreadfully alike 
the world is teeming with interesting objects ^ilch 
he is agog to know. But we cannot estcuse OHr 
volatile Tommy, nor is it good for him that we shcHild. 
It is quite necessary he should know how to r^Ld; and 
not only so—the discipline of the task is altdgether 
wholesome for the little man. At the same time, let 
us recognise that learning to read is to many chUi^hefl 
hard work, and let us do what we can to make the 
task easy and inviting. 
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Knowledge of Arbitrary Symbols. —In the first 
place, let us bear in mind that reading is not a science 
nor an art. Even if it were, the children must still be 
^ the first consideration with the educator ; but it is not. 
Learning to va^d is 430 more than picking up, how 
we^can, a knowledge of certain arbitrary symbols for 
objects and ideas. There are absomifely no right and 
ntei^ssary * steps * to reading, each of which leads to 
the next; there is no true beginning, middle, or end. 
For the arbitrary symbols we must know in order to 
read are not letters^ but words. By way of illusti^ation, 
con^der the delicate differences of sound represented 
by the letter * 0 * in the last sentence ; to analyse and 
classify the sounds of * o" in ‘ for,’ ‘ symbols,’ ‘ know,* 
* 6 rder/ *to,* ‘not,* and ‘words,* is a curious, not 
especially useful, study for a philologi|J|^ but a labori¬ 
ous and inappropriate one for a child. It is time we 
faced the fact that the letters which compose an 
English word are full of philological interest, and that 
their study will be a valuable part of education by- 
and-by ; but meantime, sound and letter-sign are so 
loosely wedded in English, that to base the teaching 
of reading on the sounds of the letters only, is to lay 
Up for the child much analytic labour, much mental 
Gonfttsion, due to thfe irregularities of the language; 
and some little moral strain in making the sound of a 
letter in a given word fall under any of the ‘ sounds * 
he has been taught 

Definitely, what is it we propose in teaching a child 
to read? (a) that he shall know at sight, say, some 
thousand words; (d) That he shall be able to build 
up hew words with the elements of these. Let him 
learn ten new words a day, and in twenty weeks he 
will be to some extent able to read, without any 
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question as to the number of letters in a word. For 
the second, and less important, part of our task, 
the child must know the sounds of the letters, 
and acquire pO\ver to throw given sounds into new 
combinations. 

What we want is a bridge between the child’s 
natural interes||^, and those arbitrary symbols with 
which he must oecome acquainted, and which, as we 
have seen, are words, and not letters. 

Those Symbols should be Interesting.—^The 
childcares for things, not words ; his analytic power is 
very small, his obseiving faculty is exceedingly quick 
and keen ; nothing is too small for him ; he will spy out 
the eye of a fly ; nothing is too intricate, he delights 
in puzzles But the thing he learns to know by look¬ 
ing at it, is ^ thing which interests him. Here we 
have the key to reatling. No meaningless combina¬ 
tions of letters, no c/a, cle, cli, do, clu, no ath, eth, iih 
oth, uth, should be presented to him. The child should 
be taught from the first to regard the printed word as 
he already regards the spoken word, as the symbol of 
fact or idea full of intcicst. How easy to read ? robin 
redbreast,* ‘buttercups and daisies*; the number of 
letters in the words is no matter; the words them¬ 
selves convey such interesting ideas that the general 
form and look of them fixes itself on the child’s brain 
by the same law of association of ideas which makes it 
^ easy to couple the objects with their spoken names* 
Having got a word fixed on the sure peg of the idea 
it conveys, the child will use his knowledge of the 
sounds of the letters to make up other words contain¬ 
ing the same elements with great interest. When he 
knows ‘ butter * he is quite ready to make ‘ mutter' 
by changing the b for a.* m. 
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Tommy's First Lesson.— But example is better 
than precept, and more convincing than the soundest 
reasoning. This is the sort of reading liesson we have 
in view. Tommy knows his letters by name and 
sound, but he knows no more. To-day he is to be 
launched into the very middle of reading, without any 
‘steps* at all, because reading is neit^r an art nor a 
science, and has, probably, no beginning. Ton^y is 
to learn to read to-day— 

I like little pussy, 

Her coat is so warm ”— 

and he is to know those nine words so well that he 
will be able to read them wherever they may occur 
henceforth and for evermore. 

“ Oh, yes,” says a reader, “ as in the * Cock Robin ’ 
lesson; grant that the principle is sound—and there 
is much to be said on both sides of that question— 
but grant it, who in the world could get through all 
the pasting and cutting and general messing prepara¬ 
tory to the great lesson? No; the method of the 
books may be only second-best, but ready-made 
books must do for me. I have no time to make 
my own apparatus.” 

1 must own that the cutting and pasting was 
very clumsy, but the lesson served its purpose because 
it induced a good friend to education ^ to have a 
delightful * Little Pussy ’ box prepared for us, loose 
words, nice big type, two lines in a bag. Whoso learns 
‘ Little Pussy ’ as it should be learned will know 
at least one hundred words—not a bad stock-in-trade 
for a beginner—all of them good useful words that 
we want every day. There is one objection ; such 

^ Miss Miller, founder of a Training College at Oxford. 
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contractions as * I’ll * are ugly at the best, and I hope 
that in the word-lessons based upon * Little Pussy/ 
pieces will beMhosen in which this fault is avoided* 

Steps.—And now, we begin. Matiriei: Tomni}^ 
box of loose letters, the new ‘ Little Pussy ’ box. pencil 
and paper, or much better, blackboard and chalk. 
We write up in good big print hand * Pussy/ Tommy 
watC^gS with interest: he knows the letters, and prob^ 
ably fSys them as we write. Besides, he is prepared 
for the great event of his life ; he knows he is going 
to beph to learn to read to-day. But we do not ask 
anything yet of his previous knowledge. We simply 
tell him that the word is ‘ pussy.* Interest at once; 
he knows the thing, pussy, and the written symbol la 
pleasant in his eyes because it is associated with am 
existing idea in his mind. He is told to look at the 
word ‘ pussy * until he is sure he would know it again* 
Then he makes * pussy * from memory with his own 
loose letters Then the little bag containing 'Our two 
lines in loose words is turned out, and he dnds the 
word ‘ pussy ’; and, lastly, the little sheet with the 
poem printed on it is shown to him, and he finds 
* pussy,' but is not allowed yet to find out the run of 
the rhyme. * Coat, little,^ike, is, her, warm, I, so,* are 
taught in the same way, in leas^me than it tidkes tO 
describe the lesson. When each new word is learned^ 
Tommy makes a column of the old ones, aj^reada 
^ up and down and cris-cras, the column on the 
board. 

Reading Sentences — He knows words now, 
he cannot yet read sentences. Now for the delight 
reading. He finds at our dictation, amongat his 
words,'pussy—is-—warm,’ places tibem in 'iieadlfi|||[/ 
order, one after the other, and then nbads off 
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sentence, Jo/» as 6f one who has found a new planet 1 
And Tommy has indeed found a new power. Then, 
^her-^Jittle—*coat—is—warm/ * Pussy—^11“—so—little/ 

* I—like—^pussy/ * Pussy—is—little—^like—^her—coat/ 

and so on through a dozen more little arrangementa 
If the rhyme can be kept a secret till the whole is 
worked out, so much the better. To verses 

up with his own loose words will give TommyJISch 
a delicious •‘"sense that knowledge is power, a^few 
occasions in after life will ajETord. Anyway, reading is 
to,him a delight henceforth, and it will requireMrory 
bad management indeed to make him hate it. 

TommyB Second Lesson.—Tommy promises 
himself another reading lesson next day, but he has 
instead a spelling lesson, conducted somewhat in this 
way 

He makes the word ‘coat* with his letters, from 
memory if he can; if not, with the pattern word. Say 

* Coat ’ slowly; give the sound of the c. ‘ Take away c, 
and what have we left ? * A little help will get ‘ oat * 
from him. How would you make * boat* (say the word 
Very slowly, bringing out the sound of fi). He knows 
the sounds of the letters, and^ays b-oat readily; f!<oat, 
two added sounds, which yen lead him to find out; 
g-Oat, l\e will give yOU the and find goat a charming 
tiew WOtd to know; m-oat, he easily decides on the 

m; a little talk about moat\ the other 
words too familiar to need cKplanation. Tommy 
will, ltd doubt, offer ‘ note/ and we must make a clean 
breast of it and say, ‘ No, note is spelt with other 
latter but what other letters we do not tell him 
. udw. Tims be comes to learn incidentally and ireiy 
gradually that different groups of letters may stand 
ftar the same sounds. But we do not ask him to 
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generalise; we only let him have the fact that n-oat 
does not spell the symbol we express by ‘ note/ 
‘Stoat*—he^ill be able to give the sounds of the 
initial letters, and stoat again calls for a little talk— 
another interesting word. He has made a group of 
words with his letters, and there they are on the blacks 
board in a column, thus— 

c-oat 

m-oat 

g-oat 

fi-oat 

st-oat 

b“Oat 

lie reads the column up and down and cris-cras; 
every word has a meaning and carries an idea. Then 
the loose words he knows are turned out, and we 
dictate new sentences, which he arranges : ‘ I—like— 
her—goat’; ‘her—little—stoat—is—warm,* and so 
on, making the new words with loose letters. 

Unknown Words.—Now for a new experience. 
We dictate ‘ pussy is in the boat' Consternation ! 
Tommy does not know ‘ jn ’ nor ‘ the/ ‘ Put counters 
for the words you don’t Ifeiow; they may soon come 
in our lessons,* and Tommy haiBi a desire and a need 
—that is, an appetite for learning. 

Like Oombinations have Differeifb Sotinds.— 
We deal with the remaining words in the same way 
‘ little * gives brittle, tittle, skittle: pussy, is, I, and her, 
give no new words ‘ Like * gives mike and pike. 
‘ So * gives no, do (the musical * do'), and lo! From 
‘ w^m * we get arm, harm, charm, barm, alarm; 
we pronounce warm as arm. Tommy perceives that 
such a pronunciation is wrong and vulgar, and sees 
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thal all these words are sounded like * arm/ but not 
one of them like ‘warm*—that is, he sees that the 
same group of letters need not always have the same 
sound. But we do not ask him to ‘ make a note of* 
this new piece of knowledge ; we let it grow into him 
gradually, after many experiences. 

By this time he has eighteen new words on the 
blackboard of which to make sentences with the nine 
loose words of ‘pussy.’ Her skittle is little, her 
charm is brittle, her arm is warm, and so on. But we 
take care that the sentences make sense. Her«goat 
is brittle, is ‘silly,* and not to be thought of at all- 
Tommy’s new words are written in his ‘ note-book * 
in print hand, so that he can take stock of liis 
possessions in the way of words. 

Moral Training in Reading Lessons. —The next 
d^y we do the last two lines of the stanza, as at first. 
These lines afford hardly any material for a spelling 
lesson, so in our next lesson we go on with the second 
verse. But our stock of words is growing; we are 
able, as we go on, to make an almost unlimited 
number of little sentences. If we have to use counters 
now and then, why, that only whets our appetite for 
knowledge. By the time Tdffimy has worked ‘ Little 
Pussy* through he h^ quite a large stock of words; 
has considerable power to attack new words with 
familiar combinations; what is more, he has achieved ; 
he has courage to attack all ‘learning,’ and has a 
sense that delightful results are quite within reach. 
Moreover, he learns to read in a way that affords him 
some moral training. There is no stumbling, no 
hesitation from the first, but bright attention and 
perfect achievement. His reading lesson is a delight, 
of which he is deprived when he comes to his lesson 
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in a lazy, drawling mood. Perfect enunclatfoii 
precision are insisted on, and when he comes fo 
arrange the whole of the little rhyme in hk lobstt 
words and read it off (most delightful ofalltheieaSons) 
his reading must be a perfect and finished repitft^Ofi* 
I believe that this is a practical common-sen^ way 
to teach reading in English* It may be profitaUe 
for the little German child to work through aB 
possible dreary combinations of letters before he 
is permitted to have any joy in * reading/ because 
wherever these combinations occur they will have the 
sounds the child has learned laboriously. The fact 
that English is anomalous as regards the connection 
between sign and sound, happily exonerates us froeS 
enforcing this dreary grind.* 


VII.—RECITATION 
* The Children's Ati* 

On this subject I cannot do better than refer 
reader to Mr Arthur Burreirs Recitation^ This book 
purports to be a handbook for teachers in elementary 
schools. I wish that iM^ay be very largely used by 
such teachers, and mayalso become a family hand^ 
book ; though many of the lesSons will not be called 
for in educated homes. There is hardlj^lby * sublecb' 

' Spirited nursery rhymes form the best material lor sadb relUiSvg 
lessons. A '' Delightful Reading Box *’ has been issued on a simUar |^l<m 
to the * Pussy * Box, whose one fault is that the verses are a little doU* 
But this * Box ’ should be of great use. i 

* It is desirable that ' Tommy * should not begin to *,s«sd * tnatU Ifllll. 
inteUkence is equal to the effort required by these lowms. Neen tbeUt 
it m% be well to break up one into two, or half a dosen, as he is able tp 
take it. 

* Appendix A* 
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i^tducAMveaind so elevating as that which Mr Burrell 
has happily described as ‘The Children’s Art’ All 
childx^ have it in them to recite; it is an imprisoned 
gin waiting to be delivered, like Ariel from the pine. 
In this most thoughtful and methodical volume we 
are possessed of the ht incantations. Use them 
diily, and out of the woodenness of even the 
most commonplace child steps forth the child>artist, 
a delicate sprite, who shall make you laugh and make 
you weep. Did not the great Sir Walter “sway to 
and fro, sobbing his fill,” to his little ‘ Pet’s ’ speaking 
of^ 

“For I am sick, and capable of fears, 

Oppressed with wrong, and therefore full of fears; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears , 

A woman, naturally bom to fears ” ? 

’ Maijorie Fleming was, to be sure, a child'genius; 
bat in this book we learn by what carefully graduated 
li»teps a child who is not a genius, is not even born of 
cultivated parents, may be taught the fine art of beauti¬ 
ful and perfect >peaking, but that is only the first 
step in the acquisition of ‘ The Children’s Art.* The 
child should speak beautifu|| thoughts so beautifully, 
with such delicate rendenngveach nuance of meaning, 
that he becomes to tfee listener the interpreter of the 
abthoPs th^|p;ht. Now, consider what appreciation, 
sympathy, power of expression this implies, and you 
will grant that ‘ The Children’s Art ’ is, as Steele said 
of the society of his wife, “ a liberal education in itself.” 
It IS objected-—* Children are such parrots I They say 
a thing as they hear it said; as for troubling them¬ 
selves to “ appreciate ” and “ interpret,” not a bit ol it I ’ 
Most true of the ‘ My name is Norval * style of recita^ 
tion; but throughout this volume the child is led to 
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find the just expression of the thought for himself; 
never is the poor teacher allowed to set a pattern— 
‘ say this as I say it/ The ideas are kept well^ithin 
the child's range, and the expression is his own. He is 
caught with guile, his very naughtiness is pressed into 
service, he finds a dozen ways of saying * I shan't/ is 
led cunningly up to the point of expressing himself, 
and—he docs it, to his own surprise and delight. 
The pieces given here for recitation are a treasure- 
trove of new joys. * Winken, Blinken, and Nod/* Miss 
Lilywhite's Party,’ and ‘The Two Kittens/ would 
compel any child to recite. Try a single piece over 
with the author’s markings and suggestions, and you 
will find there is as much difference between the 
result and ordinary reading aloud as there is in a 
musical composition played with and without the 
composer’s expression marks. I hope that my 
readers will train their children in the art of recita¬ 
tion ; in the coming days, more even than in our own, 
will it behove every educated man and woman to be 
able to speak effectively in public; and, in learning 
to j^ecite you learn to speak. 

Memorising. — Re<;4ation and committing to 
memory are not necesssOTy the same thing, and it is 
well to store a child’s memory ‘with a good deal of 
poetry, learnt without labour. Some ^ears ago I 
chanced to visit a house, the mistress of which had 
educational notions of her own, upon which she was 
bringing up a niece. She presented me with a laige 
foolscap sheet written all over with the titles of 
poems, some of them long and difficult: Tintern 
Abbey^ for example. She told me that her niece 
could repeat to me any of those poems £hat I liked 
to ask for, and that she had never learnt a single 
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verse by heart in her life. The girl did repeat several 
of the poems on the list, quite beautifully and without 
hesitation; and then the lady unfolded her secret. 
She thought she had made a discovery, and I thought 
so too. She read a poem through to E.; then the 
next day, while the little girl was making a doll’s l^rock, 
perhaps, she read it again ; once again the next day, 
while E’s hair was being brushed. She got in about 
six or more readings, according to the length of the 
poem, at odd and unexpected times, and in the end E. 
could say the poem which she had not learned. 

I have tried the plan often since, and found it 
effectual. The child must not try to recollect or to 
say the verse over to himself, but, as far as may be, 
present an open mind to receive an impression of 
interest. Half a dozen repetitions should give 
children possession of such poems as—* Dolly and 
Dick/ * Do you ask what the birds say ? * ‘ Little 
Iamb, who made thee?’ and the like. The gains of 
such a method of learning are, that the edge of the 
child’s enjoyment is not taken off by weariful verse 
by verse repetitions, and, also, that the habit of 
making mental im.iges is unconsciously formed. 

I remember once discusijng this subject with the 
late Miss Anna Swanwick in some connection with 
Browning which I do not recall, but in the course of 
talk an extremely curious incident transpired. A lady, 
a niece of Miss Swanwick’s, said that after a long 
illness, during which she had not been allowed to do 
anything, she read *Lycidas’ through, by way of a 
6rst treat to herself as a convalescent. She was 
surprised to find herself the next day repeating to 
herself long passages. Then she tried the whole 
poem and found she could say it off, the result of 

15 
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this Single feading, for slie had not learned the poem 
before her Illness, nor read it with particular attention* 
She was much elated by the treasure trove she had 
chanced upon, and to test her powers, she r«Sd the 
whole of* Paradise Lost,' book by book, and with the 
same result,—she could repeat it book by book after 
a single reading ! She enriched herself by acquirmg 
other treasures during her convalescence; but as 
health returned, and her mind became preoccupied 
with many interests, she found she no longer had this 
astonishing power. It is possible that the disengaged ^ 
mind of a child is as free to take and as strong to 
hold beautiful images clothed in beautiful words as 
was that of this lady during her convalescence. But, 
let me again say, every effort of the kind, howev^ 

' unconscious, means wear and tear of brain substance# 
Let the child lie fallow till he is six, and then, in this 
matter of memorising, as in others, attempt only a 
little, and let the poems tho^ 4 :hild learns be simple 
and within the range of his own thought and ima¬ 
gination. At the same time, when there is so much 
noble poetry within a child’s compass, the pity of il?, 
that he should be allowed to learn twaddle! 

VIII—READING FOR 0LD%R CHILDREN 

In teaching jto read, as in other matters, h 
premier pas qm co4te. The child who has been 
taught to read with care and deliberation until he 
has mastered the words of a limited vocabulary* 
usually does the rest for himself. The attention of 
his teachers should be fixed On two points**-*-th«!t3t 
he acquires the kabit of reading, and that he doef 
not fall into slipskad habits of reading. 
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!Rie Habit of Reading.—The most common and 
the mortstrous defect in the education ol^the day is 
that children fail to acquire the habit of reading. 
KhioWledge is conveyed to them by lessons and talk, 
but the studious habit of using books as a mciHs of 
interest and delight is not acquired. This habit 
should be begun early; so soon as the child can read 
at all» he should read for himself, and to himself, 
history, legends, fairy tales, and other suitable matter. 
He should be trained from the first to think that one 
reading of any lesson is enough to enable him to 
* narrate what he has read, and will thus get the habit 
of slow, careful reading, intelligent even when it is 
silent, because he reads with an eye to the full 
meaning of every clause. 

Beading Aloud.—He should have practice, too, in 
reading aloud, for the most part, in the books he is 
using for his term’s work. These should include a 
good deal of poetry, to#ccustom him to the delicate 
rendering of shades of meaning, and especially to 
make him aware that words are beautiful in them¬ 
selves, that they are a source of pleasure, and are 
^ DTorthy of our honour; and that a beautiful word 
deserves to be beautifully safd, with a certain round- 
^ ness of tone and precision of utterance Quite young 
children are open tb this sort of teaching, conveyed, 
not In a lesson, but by a word now and then. 

UxuitatiOU.—In this connection the teacher should 
not trust to setting, as it were, a copy in reading for 
the children's imitation. They do imitate readily 
enough^ catching tricks of emphasis and action in an 
amusing way; but these are mere tricks, an aping of 
intelligence. The child must express what ^0 feels 
to be the author’s meaning; and this sort of intelli* 
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gent reading comes only of the Jiabit of reading 
with undedllanding 

Reading to Children. —It is a delight to older 
people to read aloud to cliildren, but this should be 
only''an occasional treat and indulgence, allowed 
before bedtime, for example. We must remember 
the natural inertness of a child's mind ; give him the 
habit of being read to, and he will steadily shirk the 
labour of reading for himself; indeed, we all like to 
be spoon-fed with our intellectual meat, or we should 
read and think more for ourselves and be less eager 
to run after lectures. 

Questions on the Subject-matter. —When a 
child is reading, he should not be teased with 
questions as to the meaning of what he has read, 
the signification of this word or that; what is 
annoying to older people is equally annoying to 
children. Besides, it is not of the least consequence 
that they should be able tG||*give the meaning of 
every word they read, A knowledge of meanings, 
that is, an ample and correct vocabulary, is only 
arrived at in one way—by the habit of reading. A 
child unconsciously gets the meaning of a new word 
from the context, if not the first time he meets with 
it, then the second or the third,: but he is on the 
look-out, and will find out for himself the sense of any 
expression he does not understand. Direct questions 
on the subject-matter of what a child has read are 
always a mistake. Let him narrate what he has 
read, or some part of it. He enjoys this sort of con¬ 
secutive reproduction, but abominates every question 
in the nature of a riddle. If there must be riddles, 
let it be his to ask and the teacher's to direct him 
to the ansi^er. Questions that lead to a side issue 
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or to a personal view are allowable because these 
interest children—‘ What would you have^done in his 
place ? * 

Liesson*Books. — A child has not begun his edu¬ 
cation until he has acquired the habit of reading to 
himself, with interest and pleasure, books fully on a 
level with his intelligence. I am speaking now of his 
lesson-books, which are all too apt to be written in a 
style of insufferable twaddle, probably because they 
are written by persons who have never chanced to 
meet a child. All who know children know that 
they do not talk twaddle and do not like it, and 
prefer that which appeals to their understanding. 
Their lesson-books should offer matter for their read¬ 
ing, whether aloud or to themselves; therefore they 
should be written with literary power. As for the 
matter of these books, let us remember that children 
can take in ideas and principles, whether the latter 
be moral or mechaniq©!, as quickly and clearly as we 
do ourselves (perhaps more so); but detailed pro¬ 
cesses, lists and summaries, blunt the edge of a child*s 
delicate mind. Therefore, the selection of their first 
lesson-books is a matter of grave importance, because 
it rests with these to give children the idea that 
knowledge is supremely attractive and that reading 
is delightful. Once^the habit of reading his lesson- 
books with delight is set up in a child, his education 
is^—^not completed, but—ensured ; he will go on for 
himself in spite of the obstructions which school too 
commonly throws in his way. 

Slipshod Habits; Inattention.—I have already 
spoken of the importance of a single reading. If a 
child is not able to narrate what ke has read once, 
let him not get the notion that he may, or that he 
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must, read it again. A look of slight regret because 
there is a «gap in his knowledge will convict bittt* 
The power of reading with perfect attention will fw)t 
be gained by the child who is allowed to moon over 
his lessons. For this reason, reading lessons must 
be short; ten minutes or a quarter of an hour bf 
fixed attention is enough fpr children of the ages iva 
have in view, and a lesson of this length will enabld 
a child to cover two or three pi%es of his book# The 
same rule as to the length of a lesson applies to 
children whose lessons are read to them becau^ they 
are not yet able to read for themselves. 

Oareless Enunciation. — It is important thati, 
when reading aloud, children should make due use 
of the vocal organs, and, for this reason, a reading 
lesson should be introduced by two or three simple 
breathing exercises, as, for example, a long insptra" 
tion with closed lips and a slow expiration with open 
mouth. If a child read through his nose, it is well 
to consult a doctor; an operation for adenoids may 
be necessary, which is rarely distiessing, and should 
be performed while children are young. Provincial 
pronunciation and slipshod enunciation must be 
guarded against Practice in pure vowel sounds, 
and the respect for words which ^ will not allow of 
their being hastily slurred ovel7 should cure these 
defects. By the way, quite little children comufionly 
enunciate beautifully, because a big word is a near 
acquirement which they delight in and make the 
most of; our efforts should be directed to make 
older children hold words in like esteem. « 

The habit of * minding your stops* comes of Intelll* 
gent reading. Aiphild’s understanding of the passage 
will lead him»to correct pomttng. 
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IX,—THE AET OF NARRATING 

OliildFazL Narrate by Nature. —Narrating is an 
lafrA like poetiy‘-fnaking or painting, because it is 
in every child's mind, waiting to be discovered, 
and is not the result of any process of disciplrffary 
education. A creative fia^calls it forth. ‘Let him 
. iHarrateand the child narrates, fluently, copiously, 
in orderj^d sequence, vMUt fit and graphic details, with 
a just choice of words, without verbosity or tautology, 
SO soon as he can speak with ease This amazing 
gift with which normal children are born is allowed 
to lie fallow in their education. Bobbie will come 
home with a heroic narrative of a fight he has seen 
between ‘ Duke' and a dog m the street. It is 
wonderful 1 He has seen everything, and he tells 
everything with splendid vigour in the true epic vein ,* 
but so ingrained is our contempt for children that we 
see nothing in this but Bobbie’s foolish childish way I 
Whereas here, if we have eyes to see and grace to 
build, is the ground-plan of his education. 

Until he is six* let Bobbie narrate only when and 
what he has a mind to. He must not be called 
upon to tHl anything. Is this the secret of the 
strange long talks watch with amusement between 
^creatures of two, and four, and five? Is it possible 
that they narrate while they arc still inarticulate, 
End that the other inarticulate person takes it all ifi ? 

try us, poor dear elders, and we reply ‘Yes,* 
' K^e^ly I' * Do you think so ? * to the babble of whose 
meaning we have no comprehension. Be this aa it 
may; of what goes on in the dim region of ‘under 
two* we have no assurance. But iWLit till the little 
fellow has words and he will ‘tell’ wUhout end to 
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whomsoever will listen to the tale, but, for choice, 
to his own compeers. 

This Power shoxild be used in their Education. 
—Let us take the goods the gods provide. When 
the ^hild is six, not earlier, let him narrate the fairy¬ 
tale which has been read to him, episode by episode, 
upon one hearing of eaq]^ ; the Bible tale r6ad to 
him in the words of the l^ble; the well-writtetl 
animal story; or all about oiner lands from some 
such Volume as The World at Home} The seven- 
years-old boy will have begun to read for himself, but 
must get most of his intellectual nutiiment, by ear, 
certainly, but read to him out of books. Geography, 
sketches from ancient history, Robinson Crusoe} The 
Pilgri}f£s Progress} Tanglewood Tales} Heroes of 
Asgard} and much of the same calibre, will occupy 
him until he is eight. The points to be borne in 
mind are, that he should have no book which is not a 
child’s classic , and that, given the right book, it must 
not be diluted with talk or broken up with questions, 
but given to the boy in fit portions as wholesome 
meat for his mind, in the full trust that a child’s 
mind is able to deal with its proper food. 

The child of eight or nine is able to tackle the 
more serious material of knowledge ; but our business 
for the moment is with what children under nine 
can narrate. 

Tidethod of Lesson.—In every case the reading 
should be consecutive from a well-chosen book. Before 
the reading for the day begins, the teacher should 
talic a little (and get the children to talk) about the last 
lesson, with a few words about what is to be read, 
in order that tUfc children be animated by 

* See Aj |>cndix A. 
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expectation ; but she should beware of eit^lanation, 
and, especially, of forestalling' the narrative Then, 
she may read two or three pages, enough to include 
an episode; after that, let her call upon the children 
to narrate,—in turns, if there be sevei^al of tl^m. 
They not only narrate with spirit Hmd accuracy, but 
succeed in catching the st)||e of their author. It is 
hot wise to tease thein with corrections; they may 
begin with an endless (Main of " ands,* but they soon 
leave this off, and their narrations become %ood 
enough in style and composition to be put in a 
* print book *! 

This sort of narration lesson should not occupy 
more than a quarter of an hour 

The book should always be deeply interesting, and 
when the narration is over, there should be a little 
talk in W^fch moral points are brought out, pictures 
shown to illustrate the lesson, or diagrams drawn on 
the blackboard. As soon as children aie able to 
read with ease and fluency, they read their own lesson, 
either aloud or silently, with a view to narration ; 
but where it is necessary to make omissions, as in 
the Old Testament narratives and Plutaich's Lives 
for example, it is better that the teacher should 
always read the lesson ^which is to be narrated. 

X.—WRITING 

Perfect Accomplishment.—I can only offer a 
few hints on the teaching of writings though mu(dl 
might be said. First, let the child accomplish sonfia* 
thing perfectly in every lesson—a stroke, a pothook, 
a letter. Let the wj||j|ting lesson b#kho^; it should 
not last more than five or ten minuter Ease in 
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wriHnf comes by practice; that must be ^red' 
latjen In the meantime, the thing to be avoided is 
the habit of careless work—humpy w’s, angular 

Printing.—But the child should have practice in 
printing b^re he begins to write. First, let htto 
priftt the simpljipthe capital letters with l^gte 
curves and straight Hn^ When he can maka the 
capitals and large letters, wUh some firmness 
decision, he might go on to tlff'small letters—^'pfinted'^ 
as inithe type we call * italics* only upright,—as simple 
as possible, and large. 

Steps in Teaching.—Let the stroke be learned 
first; then the pothook ; then the letters of which 
the pothook is an element— w, r, tlien 

Oy and letters of which the curve is an elemcs^^—tf, c, 

Cy Xy Sy q\ thcD looped and irregular letterSi^,/, 

/, etc. One letter should be perfectly fornt^in a day, 
and the next day the same elemental forms repeated 
in another letter, until they become familiar. By-* 
and-by copies, three or four of the letters they have 
learned grouped into a word—* man,’ ‘ aunt ’; the 
lesson to be the production of the written word once 
without a single fault in any letter. ,,A| this stage the 
chalk and blackboard are better thai^^pen and paper, 
as it is wep Ithat the child should ^rub out and nib out 
aintil his own eye is satisfied with the word or letter 
he has written. 

Of the further stages, little need be said. Secure 
that the child begins by making perfect letters and is 
'never allowed to make faulty ones, and the 

for himself; as for *a good hand/ do pot, 
hurry him; his ‘handwriting’ will come by-^apd-by, 
out ^ the cjgjfller that is in jb^; but, as % chilli, be 
cahnot bel|||l3, strictly speaking, to have 
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Set go^ copies befor€ him, and see that he imitates 
his dutifully; the writing lesson being, not so 

many Ifncs, or *a copy'—^that is, a page of writing 
^but a single line which is as exactly as possible 
a oo^ of the characters set. The chil|^ay have 
to several lines before h|L libcceeds^ in pro- 

duomg this. 

—If he wi^ite in books with copperplate 
headlines (which are, orf the whole, to be eschewed), 
discrimination should be exercised in the choice of 
these; in many of them the writing is atrocious, and 
the letters are adorned with flourishes which increase 
the pupil's labour but by no means improve his style. 
One word more; do not hurry the child into ‘ small 
hand^; it is unnecessary that he should labour much 
over what is called ‘ large hand,’ but * text-hand,' the 
medium sd|j||^ should be continued until he makes the 
letters with ease. It is much easier for the child to 
get into an irregular scribble by way of * small-hand,’ 
than to get out of it again. In this, as in everything 
the care of the educator must be given, not 
only to the formation of good, but to the prevention 
of tod tolMts. 

A * NotV HaSilWnTittDgr.’—Some years ago I heard 
of a lady who was elajborating, by means of 4he study 
of old Italian and other manuscripts, a ‘system of« 
beautiful handwriting* which could be taught to 
• children- I waited patiently, though not without some 
urgency, for the production of this new kind of ‘ copy¬ 
book/ The need for such an effort was very greal^ 
f<wr the distinctly commonplace writing taughir » 
existing copy-books, however painstaking and legible, 
cannot but have a ra^er vulgarisingfl’^i^t bot|||, on 
the writol and the re^er of such mahiBfipt, At 
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last the lady, Mrs Robert Bridges, has succeeded in 
her tedious and difficult undertaking, and this book 
for teachers will enable them to teach their pupils a 
style of Writing which is pleasant to acquire because 
it is beautiM to behold. It is surprising how quickly 
young childrfeq^#qjren those ^already confirmed in 
* ugly * writing, take to this ‘ new handwriting.' 

But Mrs Bridges' purpose in A New Handwriting 
will be better understood by some passages quoted, 
with her permission, from her preface :—“ The accom¬ 
panying ten plates are intended chiefly for those who 
teach writing : a few words, both of apology and ex¬ 
planation, are needed to introduce them. I was always 
interested in handwriting, and after making acquaint¬ 
ance with the Italianised Gothic of the sixteenth 
century, I consciously altered my hand towards 
some likeness with its forms and generild character. 
1 he script happening to please, I was often asked- to 
make alphabets and copies, and begged by profes¬ 
sional teachers to have such a book as this printed, 
that they might use it in their schools. One can 
never quite satisfy oneself in the making of models 
for others to copy, but these places are very much 
what I intended, though, owing to my inexperience, 
some of them have suffered in the reproduction. . . . 
A child must first learn to control his hand and 
constrain it to obey his eye ; at this earliest stage, 
any simple forms will serve the purpose ; and hence 
it might be further argued that the forms are always 
indifferent, and that full mastery of the hand can be 
as well attained by copying bad models as good; but 
this can hardly be: the ordinary copybook, the 
ain^of wh^ sefems to be to economise the component 
parts of IR letters, cannot train the hand as more 
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varied shapes will; nor this uniformity, exclusive 
of betuty, offer as good training to the eye. More¬ 
over, I should say that variety and beauty of form 
are attractive, even to little children, and^bat the 
attempt to cre^cte something which interests them, 
cheers and crowns tl^t stupendpus efforts with a 
pleasure that cannot oe looked for in the task of 
copying monotonous shapes. But whether such a 
hand as that here shown lends itself as easily as the 
more uniform model to the development of a quick, 
useful cursive, I cannot say; and it is possible that 
the degradations, inevitable in the habit of quick 
writing, might produce a mere untidiness, almost the 
worst reproach of penmanship. Some of the best 
English hands of to-day are as good a quick cursive 
as one can desire, and show points of real beauty; 
but such hands are rare, and are only those which 
have, as we say, character; which probably means 
that the writer would have done well for himself 
under any system : whereas the average hands, which 
are the natural outcome of the old copybook writing, 
degraded by haste, seem to owe their common 
ugliness to the mean type from which they sprang; 
and the writers, when they have occasion to write 
well, find they can, do but little better, and only 
prove that haste was not the real cause of their bail 
writing.'' 

How to Use. —The method of using Mrs Bridges’ 
Handwriting} which we find most effectual, is to 
practise each form on the blackboard from the plate, 
and later to use pencil, and still later pen and ink. 
By-apd-by the children will be promoted to transcribe 
little poems, and so on, in this very pleasing script. 

^ See Appendix A. 
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Set headlines are to boyp^voided, children fidS 
to use the forms of the^wadline in thchv oii^l^iiaty 
wHting. It is sometimes objected that this rather 
elaborail and beautiful handwriting wUl Interfere with 
a characteristic ' hand/ but it seendir to me that to 
have a beautiful, i^tead of |pomfnonplaCe, bdn^ for 
handwriting is a great gain 

XJj^TRANSCRIPTION 

Value of Transcription. —The earliest practice 
in -writing proper for children of seven or eight should 
be, not letter-writing or dictation, but tranacrlpdotiy 
slow and beautiful work, for which the iViw Hand¬ 
writing is to be preferred, though perhaps $ome of 
the more ornate characters may be omitted with 
advantage. 

Transcription should be an introduction to spellings 
Children should be encouraged to look at the word, 
see a picture of it with their eyes shut, and then 
write from memory. ^ 

Ohildren should Transcribe fhvomdito Paaa* 
ages. —A certain sense of possession andtfelight may 
be added to this exercise if child are allowed to 
choose for transcription their favourite vem^ in one 
poem and another. This is better than tO VritC a 
favourite poem, an exercise which stales on the little 
people before it is finished. But a book of Iheit own, 
made up^of their own chosen verses, should give thosh 
pleasure 

Small Text-hand — Double>ruled 
Double-ruled lines, small text-hand, should be 
at first, as children are eager to write very mfenite 
* small halM^' and once they have fallen into this habit 
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tt fa not easy^to get g||pd writing, ” A sense of 
beai^ in their writing and in the lines they copy 
should carry them over this stage of their work >)^h 
ploa$um Not more than ten minutes or IPquarter 
of an hour stiiuld be given 4;o the early writing- 
les$0#& If they are^jpnger the children get tired 
and slovenly* 

Posdtioii in Writing.—For the writing position 
children* should sit so that light reaches them from 
the lefti and tiesk or table should W at a comfortable 
height ^ ' 

* It would be a great gain if children were taught 
from tlii^ first to hold the pen between the first and 
second fingers, steadying it with the thumb. This 
position avoids the uncomfortable strain on the 
muscles produced by the usual way of holding a pen 
—a strain which cau‘^es writer’s cramp in later days 
when there is much writing to be done. The pen 
should be held in a comfortable position, rather near 
the point, fingers and thumb somewhat bent, and the 
hand resting on the paper. The writer should also be 
allowed tej|lSupport himself with the left hand on the 
paper, and should write in an easy position, with bent 
head but not wfth stooping figure. It would be 
unnecessary to say that the flat of the nib should be 
used if children had not a happy gift for making 
Spider marks with the nib held sideways. In all 
writing lessons, free use should be made of the black¬ 
board by both teacher and children by way pf model 
and practice. 

Desks.— -The best desks I know are those recom¬ 
mended by pr Roth,^ single desks which may be 
raised or lowered, moved backwards or forwards, with 


^ See Appendix A. 
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seat, back, and a back p^d, and rests for the feet. 
There may be others as good, eveh better, the 
market, but these seem to answer every purpose. 

Children’s Table.—For little children it is a good 
plan to have a table of the right height made by the 
house carpenter, the top of the^table consisting of two 
leaves with hinges. These IcSves open in the middle, 
and disclose a sort of box in the space which is often 
used for a drawer, the table-top itself making the 
lids of the box. Ijluch a receptacle for the children’s 
books, writing materials, etc., is more easily kept neat 
by themselves than is an ordinary drawer or box, 

XII.—SPELLING AND DICTATION 

Of all the mischievous exercises in which children 
spend their school hours, dictation, as commonly 
practised, is perhaps the most mischievous; and this, 
because people are slow to understand that there 
is no part of a child’s work at school which some 
philosophic principle does not underlie. 

A Fertile Cause of Bad Spelling. —The common 
practice is for the teacher to dictate a passage, clause 
by clause, repeating each clause, perhaps, three or 
four times under a fire of quesrions from the writers. 
Every line has errors in spelling, one, two, three, 
perhaps. The conscientious teacher draws her pencil 
under these errors, or solemnly underlines them with 
red ink. The children correct in various fashions; 
sometimes they change books, and each corrects the 
errors of another, copying the word from the “book or 
from the blackboard. A few benighted teachers still 
cause children to copy their own error along with 
the correction, which last is written three or four 
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times, learned, and spelt to the teacher. The latter 
is astonished at the pure perversity which causes the 
same errors to be repeated again and again, notwith¬ 
standing all these painstaking efforts. 

The Batiohale of Spelling.—But the fact is, 
the gift of spelling depends upon the power the eye 
possesses to ‘ take * (in a photographic sense) a detailed 
picture of a word ; and this is a power and habit which 
must be cultivated in children frogi the first. When 
they have read ‘ cat,* they must be encouraged to see 
the word with their eyes shut, and the same habit will 
enable them to image ‘ Thermopylae.’ This picturing 
of words upon the retina appears to me to be the 
only royal road to spelling, an error once made and 
corrected leads to fearful doubt for the rest of one’s 
life, as to which was the wrong way and which the 
right. Most of us T-re haunted by some such doubt 
as to whether ‘ balance/ foi instance, should have one 
‘ 1 ’ or two; and the doubt is born of a correction. 
Once the eye sees a misspelt word, that image 
remains; and if there is also the image of the word 
rightly spelt, we are perplexed as to which is which. 
Now we see why there could not be a more ingenious 
way of making bad spellers than ‘ dictation ’ as it is 
commonly taught. JEvery misspelt word is an image 
in the child’s brain not to be oblitciated by the right 
spelling. It becomes, therefore, the teacher’s business 
to prevent false spelling, and, if an error has been 
made, to hide it away, as it were, so that the impres¬ 
sion njay not become fixed. 

Steps of a Dictation Lesson. —Dictation lessons, 
conducted in some such way as the following, usually 
result in good spelling. A child of eight or nine 
prepares a paragraph, older children a page, or two or 

i/> 
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three pages. The child prepares by himself^ 
looking at the word he is not sure of, and then seeing 
it with his eyes shut. Before he begins, the teacher 
asks what words he thinks will need his attention. 
He generally knows, but the teacher may poinjt 
any word likely to be a cause of stumbling. He l^ts 
his teacher know when he is ready. The teacher asks 
if there are any words he is not sure of. These she 
puts, one by one, on the blackboard, letting the child 
look till he has a ^iture, and then rubbing the word 
out. If anyone is still doubtful he should be called 
to put the word he is not sure of on the board, the 
teacher watching to rub out the word when a wrong 
letter begins to appear, and again helping the child to 
get a mental picture. Then the teacher gives out the 
dictation, clause by clause, each clause repeated Ofuie, 
She dictates with a view to the pointing, which the 
children are expected to put in as they write; but 
they must not be told * comma,' ‘ semicolon/ etc. 
After the sort of preparation I have described, which 
takes ten minutes or less, there is rarely an error in 
spelling. If there be, it is well worth while for the 
teacher to be on the watch with slips of stamp-paper 
to put over the wrong word, that its image may be 
erased as far as possible. At tlv? end of the lessen, 
the child should again study the wrong word in his 
book until he says he is sure of it, and should wri^e it 
correctly on the stamp-paper. 

A lesson of this kind secures the hearty cooperation 
of children, who feej they take their due part^ in it; 
and it also prepares them for fhe second condition of 
good spelling, which is—much reading combined willl 
the habit of imaging the words as they are read* 

Illiterate spelling is usually a of sparse 
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; but, sometimes, of hasty reading without the 
habit of seeing the words that are skimmed over. 

Spelling must not be lost sight of in the children’s 

other studies, though they should not be teased to 

Spell, It is well to write a difficult proper name, for 

eatatnple, on the blackboard in the course of history 

or geography readings, rubbing the word out when 

the children say they can see it. The whole secret 

of spelling lies in the habit of visualising words from 

memory, ifmd children must be trained to visualise in 

the course df their reading. They enjoy this way of 

learning to spell. 

« 

X111.—COMPOSITION 

George Osborne’s Essay. —What a prodigiously 
well-read and delightful person the Reverend Lawrence 
Veal was, George’s master! * He knows everythingl 
Amelia said, * He says there is no place in the bar 
or the senate that Qeorgy may not aspire to. Look 
here,* and she went to the piano-drawer and drew 
out a theme of George’s composition. This great 
effort of genius, which is still in the possession of 
Georgys mother, is as follows:— 

** ‘ On Selfishness .—Of all the vices which degrade 
the human character, Selfishness is the most odious 
and contemptible. An undue love of Self leads to 
the most monstrous crimes, and occasions the great¬ 
est misfortunes both in States and Fajnilies. As a 
selfish man will impoverish his family and often 
bring them to ruin ; so a selfish king biings ruin on his 
people and often plunges them into war. Example: 
Thte selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet 
Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks— 

SXye* {Horn., II, A. 2). The 
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selfishness of the late Napoleon Bonaparte occa¬ 
sioned innumerable wars in Europe, and caused him 
to perish, himself, in a miserable island—that of St 
Helena in the Atlantic Ocean. ^ 

“ ‘ We see by these examples that we are n^t to 
consult our own interest and ambition, but that 
we are to consider the interests of others as well as 
our own. George S. Osborne. 

“‘Athene House, 24 April 1827/ 

“ * Think of him * (George was 10) * writing such a 
hand, and quoting Greek too, at his age,’ the delighted 
mother said.” 

And well might Mrs George Sedley be delighted. 
Would not many a mother to-day triumph in such a 
literary effort ? What can Thackeray be laughing at ? 
Or does he, in truth, give us this little ‘theme* as a 
iotir de force ? 

An Educational Futility .—i think this great 
moral teacher here throws down the gauntlet in 
challenge of an educational futility which is practised, 
and an educational fallacy which is accepted, even 
in the twentieth century. That futility is the exac¬ 
tion of original composition from schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. The proper function ©f the mind of the 
young scholar is to collect material for the general¬ 
isations of after-life. If a child is asked to generalise, 
that is, to write an essay upon some abstract theme, 
a double wrong is done him. He is brought up 
before a stone wall by being asked to do what is 
impossible to him, and that is discouraging. But a 
worse moral injury happens to him in that, havfhg 
no thought of his own to offer on the subject, he puts 
together such tags of commonplace thought as have 
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come in his way and offers the whole as his ‘com¬ 
position/ an effort which puts a strain upon his 
conscience while it piques his vanity. In'these days 
masters do not consciously put their hand to the work 
of their pupils as did that * prodigiously wcll-fead and 
delightful* master who had the educating of George 
Osborne. But, peihaps without knowing it, they give 
the ideas which the cunning sclioolboy seizes to 
‘ stick ’ into the ‘ essay * he hates. Sometimes they do 
more. They deliberately teach children how to ‘ build 
a sentence* and how to ‘bind sentences’ together. 

Lessons in Composition. —Here is a series of 
preliminary exercises (or rather a pait of the series, 
which numbers 40) intended to help a child to write 
an essay on ‘An Umbrella,’ from a book of the hour 
proceeding from one of our best publishing houses :— 

“ Step L 

“ I. What are you ? 

“ 2. How did you get your name? 

“ 3. Who uses you ? 

“ 4. What were you once ? 

“ 5. What were you like then ? 

“ 6. Where were you obtained or found ? 

“ 7. Of what stuff or materials are you made ? 

“ 8. From what sources do you come? 

“ 9. What are your parts ? 

“ 10. Are you made, giown, or fitted together? 

• ••••» 

“ Step II, 

“ 1 am an umbrella, and am used by many people, 
young and old. 

“ I get my name from a word which means a shade. 

The stick came perhaps from America, and is 
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quite smooth, even, and polished, so that the metal 
ring may sli^e easily up and down the stick. 

My parts are a frame and a cover. My frame 
consists of a stick about a yard long, wires, and a 
sliding metal band. At the lower end of the stick 
is a steel ferrule or ring. This keeps the end from 
wearing away when 1 am used in walking. 

“ Step ///, 

Now use it^ is, aie, and was, instead of /, have, 
and am. 


** Exercise. 

“ Now wiite out your own description of it.** 

Such Teaching a Public Danger.—And this is 
work intended for Standards VI. and VII. 1 That is 
to say, this kind of thing is the final literary effort to 
be exacted from children in our elementary schools I 

The two volumes (I quote from near the end of 
the second and more advanced volume) are not to 
be gibbeted as exceptionally bad. A few years 
ago the appalling discovery was made that, both in 
secondary and elementary schools, ‘composition* was 
dreadfully defective, and, therefore, badjy taught. 
Since then many volumes have been produced, more 
or less on the lines indicated in the above citation, 
and distinguished publishers have not perceived that 
to offer to the public, with the sanction of their name, 
works of this sterilising and injurious charact^, is an 
offence against society. The body of a child is sacred 
in the eye of the law, but his intellectual powers tnay 
be annihilated on such starvation diet as this, and 
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nothing said! The worst of it is, both authors and 
publishers in every case act upon the fehacy that 
well-intentioned effort is always excusable, if not 
praiseworthy. They do not perceive that no effort 
is permissible towards the education of children 
without an intelligent conception, both of children, 
and of what is meant by education. 

‘ Oomposition * comes by Nature. —In fact, 
lessons on composition* should follow the model of 
that famous essay on “ Snakes in Ireland —“ There 
are none." For children under nine, the question of 
composition resolves itself into that of narration, varied 
by some such simple exercise as to write a part and 
Oarrate a part, or write the whole account of a walk 
they have taken, a lesson they have studied, or of some 
simple matter that they know. Before they are ten, 
children who have been in the habit of using books 
will write good, vigorous English with ease and 
freedom ; that is, if they have not been hampered by 
instructions. It is well for them not even to learn 
rules for the placing of full stops and capitals until 
they notice how these things occur in their books. 
Otir business is to provide children with material in 
their lessons, and, leave the handling of such material 
to tkentsetues. If we would believe it, composition is as 
natural as jumping and running to children who have 
been allowed due use of books. They should narrate 
in the first place, and they will compose, later, readily 
enough; but they should not be taught * composition.' 

XIV.—BIBLE LESSONS 

Children enjoy the Bible. — We are apt to 
believe that children cannot be interested in the 
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Bible unless its pages be watered down—turned into 
the slipshod English we prefer to offer them. Here 
is a suggestive anecdote of the childhood of Mrs 
Harrison, one of the pair of little Quaker maidens 
introduced to us in the Autobiography of Mary Howitt, 
the better known of the sisters. “ One day she found 
her way into a lumber room. There she caught sight 
of an old Bible, and turning over its yellow leaves she 
came upon words that she had not heard at the usual 
morning readings, the opening chapters of St Luke— 
which her father objected to read aloud—and the 
closing chai)‘cr of Revelation. The exquisite picture 
of the Great Child’s birth in the one chapter, and the 
beauty of the description of the New Jerusalem in the 
other, were seized upon by the eager little girl of six 
years old with a rapture wliich, she used to say, no 
novel in after years ever produced.” 

And here is a mention of a child of five. '* The 
little ones read every day the events of Holy Week 
with me. Z. is inexpressibly interesting in his deep, 
reverent interest, almost excitement.*’ 

We arc probabl^^ quite incapable of measuring the 
religious receptivity of children. Nevertheless, their 
fitness to apprehend the deep things of God is a fact 
with which we are called to * deak prudently,* and to 
deal reverently. And that, because, as none can 
appreciate more fully than the * Darwinian,' the 
attitude of thought and feeling in which you place 
a child is the vital factor in his education. 

Should know the Bible Text.—Children between 
the ages of six andj.nine should get a considerable 
knowledge of the Bible text. By nine they should 
have read the simple (and suitable) narrative portions 
of the Old Testament, and, say, two of the gospels. 
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The Old Testament should, for various reasons, be 
read to children. The gospel stories, they might read 
for thems«^es as soon as they can read them beauti- 
fully. It is a mistake to use paraphrases of the text; 
the fine roll of Bible English appeals to children with 
a compelling music, and they will probably retain 
through life their first conception of the Bible scenes, 
and, also, the very words in which these scenes are por¬ 
trayed- This is a great possession. Half the clever 
talk we hear to-day, and half the uneasiness which 
underlies this talk, are due to a thorough and perfect 
ignorance of the Bible text. The points of assault are 
presented to men's minds naked and jagged, without 
atmosphere, perspective, proportion ; until the Bible 
comes to mean for many, the speaking of Balaam’s ass 
or the standing still of the sun at Joshua’s bidding 

But let the imaginations of children be stored with 
the pictures, their minds nourished upon the words, 
of the gradually unfolding story of the Scriptures, and 
they will come to look out upon a wide horizon within 
which persons and events take shape in their due 
place and in due proportion. By degrees, they will 
see that the world is a stage whereon the goodness of 
God is continually striving with the wilfulncss of man ; 
that some heroic m£n take sides with God ; and that 
others, foolish and headstrong, oppose themselves to 
Him. The fire of enthusiasm will kindle in their 
breast, and the children, too, will take their side, with¬ 
out much exhortation, or any thought or talk of 
spiritual experience. 

Essential and Accidentabu Truth. — As for 
whether such and such a narrative be a myth, or a 
parable, or a circumstance that has actually occurred, 
such Questions do not affect the sincere mind of a child. 
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because they have nothing to do with the main issued 
It is quite well to bring before children, in the course 
of their Bible readings, whatever new llj^t modem 
research puts in our way ; the more we can help them 
in* this way, the more vivid and real will Bible teach^ 
ing become to them. But this grace, at any rate, the 
children may claim at our hands, that they shall not 
be disturbed by questions of authenticity irt their Bible 
reading any more than in their reading of KhgHsh 
history. Let them hear the story of the Qarderi of 
Eden, for example, as it stands ; just so, we might eveu 
let them have the story of the man who went fiShtifg 
and found a goodly pearl; and this, because the thing 
that matters in both stories is the essential trCtths they 
embody, and not the mere accidents of time and place. 
It is conceivable that the ‘pearl of great price' was 
matter of current talk at the time ; a so-called * fact * 
seized upon by our Lord to make of it the vehicle 
for essential tiuth. If we will believe it, the mindd 
of children are, perhaps, more fit than our own to 
appropriate and deal with truth. By-and-by they 
will perceive, and discard, if necessary, the accidental 
circumstances with which the truth is clothed upon ; 
but let us be very chary of our own action. Let us 
remember that neither we nor the children can bear 
the white light of naked truth; that if, for example^ 
we succeed in destroying the clothing that covers the 
story of the first fall—the tree and ks fruit, the 
tempting serpent, the yielding woman—we have no 
other clothing at hand for the fundamental truths of 
responsibility, temgMktion, sin; and, once uncovered; 
with no vesture which we can lay hold upon, the 
truths themselves will assuredly slip from our gra^. 

We need not be at the pains to discriminate, in 
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teaching children Bible narratives, between essential 
and accidental truth—the truth which interprets our 
own liveal^and that which concerns only the time, 
place, and circumstances proper to the narrative. 
The children themselves will discern and keep fast 
hold of the essential, while the merely accidental slips 
from their memory as from ours. Therefore, let the 
minds ot young children be well stored with the 
heautiful narratives of the earlier portions of the Old 
Testament and of the gospels ; but, in order that these 
stories may be always fresh and delightful to them, 
c||rc must be taken lest Bible teaching stale upon their 
minds. Children are more capable of being boied 
than oven we ourselves, and many a revolt has been 
l]9;^ught about by the undue rubbing-in of the Bible, 
In season and out of season, even in nursery days. But 
we are considering, not the religious life of children, 
but their education by lessons ; and their Bible lessons 
should help them to realise in early days that the know¬ 
ledge of God is the principal knowledge, and, there¬ 
fore, that their Bible lessons are their chief lessons. 
Method of Bible Lessons —The method of such 
lessons is very simple. Read aloud to the children a 
few verses covering, if possible, an episode. Read 
reverently, carefully,*and with just expression. Then 
require the children to narrate what they have listened 
to as nearly as possible in the words of the Bible. It 
is curious how readily they catch the rhythm of the 
majestic and simple Bible English. Then, talk the 
narr^itive over with them in the light of research and 
criticism. Let the teaching, mor 4 femd spiritual, reach 
them without much personal application. I know 
of no better help in the teaching of young children 
than we get in Canon Paterson Smyth’s Btbk for tho 
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Young, Mr Smyth brings both modern criticism and 
research to bear, so that children taught from his little 
manuals will not be startled to be told la^ that the 
world was not made in six days; and, at the same time, 
they will be very sure that the world was made by God. 
The moral and spiritual teaching in these manuals is on 
broad and convincing lines. It is rather a good plan 
occasionally to read aloud Mr Smyth’s lesson on the 
subject after the Bible passage has been narrated. 
Children are more ready to appropriate lessons that 
are not directly levelled at themselves; while the 
teacher makes the teaching her own by the interest 
with which she reads, the pictures and other illustra¬ 
tions she shows, and her conversational remarks. 

Picture Illustrations. —The pictures in the Illus^ 
tratcd New 'Testament are, at the same time, reverent 
and actual, an unusual combination, and children 
enjoy them greatly. It would be well for them to 
have only the penny gospel tliey are reading, but 
it should perhaps be protected (and honoured) by 
an embroidered cover. A tattered Bible is not a 
wholesome sight for children. The Holy Gospels with 
Illustrations from the Old Masters} published by the 
S P.C.K., is admirable. The study of such pictures 
as are here reproduced should b6 a valuable part of a 
child’s education ; it is no slight thing to realise how 
the Nativity and the visit of the Wise Men filled the 
imagination of the early Masters, and with what ex¬ 
ceeding reverence and delight they dwelt upon every 
detail of the sacred story. This sort of impression is 
not to be had from||ny up-to-date treatment, or up-to- 
date illustrations ; and the child who gftets it in early 
days, will have a substratum of reverent feeling upon 

1 See Appendix A, 
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which should rest fils faith. But it is well to let the 
pictures tell their own tale. The children should study 
a subject quietly for a few minutes; and then, the 
picture being removed, say what they have seen in it. 
It will be found that they miss no little reverent or 
suggestive detail which the artist has thought well to 
include. ^ ^ 

The various R.T.S. publications issued in the series 
of Bypaths of Bible Knowledge will be found very 
helpful by the teacher, as illustrating modern re¬ 
search ; notably, Professor Sayce's Fresh Light from 
Ancient Monuments^ and Budgets Dwellers on the Nile} 
Bible Recitations. —The learning by heart of 
Bible passages should begin while the children are 
quite young, six or seven. It is a delightful thing 
to have the memory stored with beautiful, comforting, 
and inspiring passages, and we cannot tell when and 
how this manner of seed may spring up, grow, and 
bear fruit; but the learning of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, for example, should not be laid on the 
children as a burden. The whole parable should be 
read to them in a way to bring out its beauty and 
tenderness; and then, day by day, the teacher should 
recite a short passage, perhaps two or three verses, 
saying it over some three or four times until the 
children think they know it. Then, but not before, 
let them recite the passage. Next day the children 
will recite what they have already learned, and so on, 
until they are able to say the whole parable. 

XV.—ARITHMETIC 

Educative Value of Aiithme^c. —Of all his early 
studies, perhaps none is more important to the child 

^ See Appendix A 
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as^ a means of education than^hat of arithmetic. 
That he should do sums is of comparatively small 
importance; but the use of those f\in<;tions whicH 
‘summing* calls into play is a great part of educa¬ 
tion ; so much so, that the advocates of mathematics 
and of language as instruments of education have* 
until recently, divided the ||||d pretty equally between 
them. 

The practical value of arithmetic to persons in 
every class of life goes without remark* But the Use 
of the study in practical life is the least of its uses. 
The chief value of arithmetic, like that of the h%her 
mathematics, lies in the training it affords to the 
reasoning powers, and in the habits of insighti madi- 
ness, accuracy, intellectual truthfulness it engenders. 
There is no one subject in which good teaching effects 
more, as there is none in which slovenly teaching has 
more mischievous results. Multiplication does not 
produce the ‘right answer,’ so the boy tries division; 
that again fails, but subtraction may get him out of 
the bog. There is no must be to him ; he does not 
see that one process, and one process onfy^ can give 
the required result. Kow, a child who does not know 
what rule to apply to a simple problem within his graSp* 
has been ill taught from the first, although he m^y 
produce ^Atefuls of quite right sums in multiplication 
or long dmsion, 

ProMems within the Child’s Grasp.—How is 
this insight, this exercise of the reasoning psiwers, 
to be secured ? Engage the child upon Httlc problems 
within his comprehension from the first, rather tliail 
upon set sums. The young governfss delights to 
set a noble ‘long division sum,*—9S3»783465-f S73*— 
which shall fill the child’s slate, and keep him occupied 
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fot a good half-ho^ ; and when it is finished, and the 
child is finished too, done up with the unprofitable 
taboUTi the sum is not right after all: the two last 
hgures in the quotient are wrong, and the remainder 
is falser But he cannot do it again—^he must not be 
discouraged by being told it is wrong; so, * nearly 
right* is the verdict, .(Jll^udgment inadmissible m 
arithmetic. Instead cn this laborious task, whi^ 
gives no scope for mental effort, and in which he 
goes to sea ^^t last from sheer want of attention, say 
to him— 

Mr Jones senit six hundred and seven, and Mr 
Stevens eight hundred and nineteen, apples to be 
divided amongst the twenty-seven boys at school on 
Monday. How many apples apiece did they get ? " 

Here he must ask himself certain questions. * How 
many apples altogether ? How shall I find out ? Then 
{ must divide the apples into twenty-seven heaps to 
^nd out each boy’s share.* That is to say, the child 
perceives what rules he must apply to get the required 
information. He is interested; the work goes on 
briskly: the sum is done in no time, and is probably 
right, because the attention of^the child is concen¬ 
trated on his work. Care must be taken to give the 
child such problems* as he can work, but yet which 
are diihcult enough to cause him some mental 

effort. 

IDeapctonatrate.—The next point is to denMnstrate 
everything demonstrable. The child may learn the 
multiplication-table and do a subtraction sum without 
any insight into the rationaU of either. He may even 
become a good arithmetician, applying rules aptly, 
without seeing the reason of them ; but arithmetic 
hecomes an elementary mathematical training only 
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in so far as the reason why of every process is clear 
to the child. 2 + 2=4, is a self-evident fact, admitting 
of little demonstration ; but 4 x 7 = 28 may be proved. 

He has a bag of beans ; places four rows with seven 
beans in a row ; adds the rows, thus : 7 and 7 are 14, 
and 7 are 21, and 7 are 28 ; how many sevens in 28? 
+ Therefore it is right t^lsay 4 x 7 = 28 ; and the 
child sees that multiplication is only a short way of 
doing addition. 

A bag of beans, counters, or buttons should be used 
in all the early arithmetic lessons, and the child should 
be able to work with these freely, and even to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide mentally, without the 
aid of buttons or beans, before he is set to ‘ do sums* 

f 

on his slate. 

He may arrange an addition table with his beans, 
thus— 

00 o =3 beans 

00 00 = 4 „ 

00 000=5 

and be exercised upon it until he can tell, first without 
counting, and then without looking at the beans, that 
2 + 7 = 9, etc. ^ 

Thus with 3, 4, 5,—each of the digits : as he learns 
each line of his addition table, ke is exercised upon 
imaginarj^gbjects, '4 apples and 9 apples,* '4 nuts 
and 6 nut^etc.; and lastly, with abstract numbers— 
6+5,^8. 

A subtraction table is wc>rked out simultaneously 
with the addition table. As he works out each line 
of additions, he goes over the same ground, only 
taking away one bean, or two beans, instead of 
adding, until he is able to answer quite readily, 2 
f^om 7 ? 2 from 5 ? ^!ftcr working out each line of 
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addition or subtraction, he may put it on his slate 
with the proper signs, that is, if he have learned to 
make figures. It will be found that it requires a 
much greater mental effort on the child's part to 
grasp the idea of subtraction than that of addition, 
and the teacher must be content to go slowly—one 
finger from four fingers^ qne nut from three nuts, and 
so forth, until he knows Ivhat he is about. ^ 

When the child can add and subtract numbers 
pretty freelv up to twenty, the multiplication and 
division tables may be worked out with beans, as far 
as 6x 12 ; that is, * twice 6 are 12 ' will be asceitained 
by means of two rows of beans, six beans in a row. 

When the child can say readily, without e\ m a 
glance at his beans, 2x8=16, 2x7 = 14, etc, he will 
take 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 beans, and divide them into groups 
of two: then, how itiany twos in 10, in 12, in 20? 
And so on, with each line of the multiplication table 
that he works out. 

Problems. —Now he is itady for more ambitious 
problems : thus, ‘ A boy had twice ten apjjles, how 
many heaps of 4 could he make?’ He will be able 
to work with promiscuous numbers, as 7 + 5 — 3. If 
he must use beans to gest li!‘f answer, lit him, but 
encourage him to^woik with tf/nj^inarj/ beans, as a 
step towards working with abstract numbers. Care¬ 
fully graduated teaching and daily mei^l effort on 
the child’s part at this early stage may be means 
of developing real mathematical power, and will 
certainly promote the habits of concentration and 
effort of mind. 

Notation. —When the child is able to work pretty 
freely with small numbers, a serious difficulty must 
be faced, upon his thorough mastery of which will 

17 
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depend his apprehension of arithmetic as a 
in other words, will depend the educational value Of 
all the sums he may henceforth do. He ihUSt be 
made to understand our system of notation. Here, 
as before, it is best to begin with the concrete; Jet the 
child get the idea of ten units in one Un after has 
mastered the more easily demonstrable idea of twelve 
pence in one shilling. 

Let him have a heap of pennies, say fifty: point 
out the inconvenience of carrying such weighty 
money to shops. Lighter money is used—shillings. 
How many pennies is a shilling worth? How many 
shillings, then, might he have for his fifty pennies? 
He divides them into heaps of twelve, and find^ that 
he has four such heaps, and two pennies over; that 
is to say, fifty pence are (or ar^ worth) four shillings 
and twopence. I buy ten pounds of biscuits at 
fivepence a pound , they cost fif^ pence, but the 
shaman gives me a bill for 4^. id .; show the cMtd 
how put down : the pennies, which are worth least, 
to the right; the shillings, which are worth more, 
to the left. ♦ 

When the child is able to work freely with shillings 
and pence, and to understdhd that 2 in the right-hand 
column of figures is pence, 2 in tha left-hand columt^ 
shillings, introduce him to the notion of tens ahd 
units, being content to work very gradually Xeil 
him of lillcivilised peoples who can only count 
as five—who say ‘ five-five beasts in the forest,' 
five fish in the river/ when they wish to 
immense number.’ We can count so fiw that we 
might count all day long for years without dbtnfnjg; 
to the end of the numbe^we might name; b^t after 
all, we have very ftw^mmbers to count wldb^, and 
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veiy figures to express them by. We have but 
nine figures and a nought: we take the first figure 
and the nought to express another number, ten; but 
after that we must begin again until we get two tens, 
then* Htgain, till we reach three tens, and so on. We 
call two tens, twenty, three tens, thirty, because ‘ ty' 
means ten. 

But if I see figure 4, how am I to know whether it 
means four tens or four ones ? By a very simple 
plan. The have a place of their own; if you 
see fig^Jre 6 in the ten-place, you know it means 
sixty. The tens are always put behind the units: 
when you see two figures standing side by side, thus, 
* 55,* the left-hand figure stands for so many tens; 
t^t is, the second 5 stands for ten times as many 
as the first 

Let the child work with tens and units only until 
he has mastered the idea of the tenfold value of |^e 
seoi^iid figure to the left, and would laugh at the fm^ 
of writing 7 in the second column of figures, knowing 
that thereby it becomes seventy. Then he is ready 
for the same soft of drill in hundreds, and picks up 
the new idea readily if the principle have been made 
to him, that each remove to the left means a 
tenfold increase in^the value of a number. Mean- 
tim^t * set' him no sums. Let him never^ork with 
figu|ts the notation of which is beyond h^, and 
when* he comes to ‘ carry * in an addition or multi¬ 
plication sum, let him not say he carries ‘two,* or 
‘three,^ but ‘two tens,* or ‘three hundreds,* as the 
case may be. 

Weighing and Measuring.—If the child do not 
get the ground under his fe^Hpt this stage, he works 
arithmetic ever after by rule of thumb On the same 
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principle, let him learn ‘ weights and measu^ * by 
measuring and weighing; let him have scales and 
weights, sand or rice, paper and twine, and weigh, 
and do up, in perfectly made parcels, ounces, pounds, 
etc. The parcels^ though they are not arithmetic, are 
educative, and afford considerable exercise of judg¬ 
ment as well as of neatness, deftness, and quickness. 
In like manner, let him work with foot-rule and yard 
measure, and draw up his tables for himself. Let 
him not only measure and weigh everything about 
him that admits of such tieatment, but let him use his 
judgment on questions of measure and weight. How 
many yards long is the tablecloth ? how many feet 
long and broad a map, or picture? What does he 
sup])ose a book weighs that is to go by parcel post ? 
The sort of readiness to be gained thus is valuable in 
the afjfairs of life, and, if only for that reason, should 
be cultivated in the child. While engaged in measur- 
ifl§ and weighing concrete quantities, the scholar is 
prepared to take in his first idea of a ‘ fraction,* half 
a pound, a quarter of a yard, etc. 

Arithmetic a Means of Training. —Arithmetic 
is valuable as a means of training children in habits 
of strict accuracy, but tKo ingenuity which makes 
this exact science lend to foSjter slipshod habits 
of mind, a disregard of truth and common honesty, 
is woithy of admiration! The copying, prompting, 
telling, helping over difficulties, working with an eye 
to the answer which he knows, that are allowed in 
the arithmetic lesson, under an inferior teacher, are 
enough to vitiate any child ; and quite as bad as 
these is the habit of allowing that a sum is nearly 
right, two figures wro|g(||^and so on, and letting the 
child work it over agaiffr Pronounce a sum wrongs 
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or tigiki —it cannot be something between the two. 
That which is wrong must remain wfong\ the child 
must not be let run away with the notion that wrong 
can be mended into right The future is before him : 
he may get the next sum right, and the wise teacher 
will make it her business to see that he doeSy and that 
he starts with new hope. But the wrong sum must 
just be let alone. Therefore his progress must be 
carefully graduated ; but there is no subject in 
which the teacher has a more delightful conscious¬ 
ness of drawing out from day to day new power in 
the child. Do not offer him a crutch: it is in his 
own power he must go. Give him short sums, in 
words rather than in figures, and excite in him the 
enthusiasm which produces concentrated attention 
and rapid work. Let his arithmetic lesson be to 
the child a daily exercise in clear thinking and 
rapid, careful execution and his mental growth will 
be sfts obvious as the sprouting of seedlings in 
spring. 

The ABC Arithmetic. —Instead of entering 
further into the subject ol the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic, I should like to refer the reader to the 
ABC Arith^netic by Messrs Sonncnschein & Nesbit. 

The authors found their method upon the following 
passage from Mill’s Logic \—The fundamental truths 
of the science of Number all rest on the evidence of 
sense; they are proved by showing to our eyes and 
our fingers that any given number of objects, ten balls 
for example, may by separation and rc-airangement 
exhibit to our senses all the different sets of numbers 
the sum of which is equal to ten. All the improved 
methods^ of teaching arithnqgtic to children proceed 
on a knowledge of this facti* All who wish to carry 
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the child’s mind along with them in learniiig 
all who wish to teach numbers and not mere dpheiil» 
now teach it through the evidence of the senses hi the 
manner we ^ve described.” 

Hei^ we may, I thi^, trace the solitary sotirce of 
weakness in a surpaslinglfSif^^cellent manual It is 
quite true that the fundamental truths of the scieiice of 
number all rest on the evidence of sense ; but, having 
used eyes and fingers upon ten balls or twenty balls, 
upon ten nuts, or leaves, or sheep, or what not, the 
child has formed the association of a given number 
with objects, and is able to conceive of the association 
of various other numbers with objects. In fact, he 
begins to in numbers and not in objects, that is, 
he begins mathematics. Therefore I incline to thirtk 
that an elaborate system of staves, cubes, etc*, instead 
ofifaens, hundreds, thousands, errs by embarrassing the 
child’s mind with too much teaching, and by making 
Umillustiation occupy a more prominent place than 
thing illustrated. 

Dominoes, beans, graphic figures drawn on the 
blackboard, and the Uke, are, on the othef hand, aids 
to the child when it is necessary for him to conceive 
of a great number with the material of a small one; 
but to see a symbol of the great numbers and to work 
with such a symbol are quite different matters. 

With the above trifling exception, which does not 
interfere at all with the use of the books, nothing em be 
more delightful than the careful analysis of numbers, 
and the beautiful graduation of the work, **only one 
difficulty at a time being presented tp the mind** 
The examples and the little problems could only have 
been invented by writers in sympathy with,^hildr^ 
I advise the reader whO% interested in the teaching 
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of ari^motic to.turn to Mr Sonnenschein’s paper on 
* The Teaching of Arithmetic in Elementary Schools,’ 
in one of the volumes published by the Board of 
Education,^ a|| 

Pr>^piaratioii for Idajt]hei3|gbics"-^^ theil^orties 
and ‘fifties* it was cul^^tlyheld that the continual 
sigfet o£ the outward and visible signs (geometrical 
forms and figures) should beget the inward and 
spiritual grace of mathematical genius, or, at any rate 
of an inclination to mathematics. But the education¬ 
alists of those days forgot, when they gave children 
boxes of ‘ form * and-^stuck up cubes, Iiexagons, penta¬ 
gons, and what not, in every available schoolroom 
space, the immense capacity for being bored which is 
common to us all, and is far more strongly developed 
in children than in grown-up people. The ob^cts 
which bore us, or the persons who bore us, afiptai 
to wear a bald place in the min^, and thought tunv 
fi’om them with sick aversion. Dickens showed^* 
the pathos of it in the schoolroom of the little 
Gradgrinds, which was bountifully supplied wit! 
objects of uncompromising outline. Ruskin, more 
genially, exposes the fallacy. No doubt geometric 
fotms abound,—the skeletons of which living beauty 
in contour and gesture, in hill and plant, is the cover¬ 
ing; and the skeleton is beautiful and wonderfu 
to the mind which has already entered within the 
portals of geometry. But children should not be 
l^resented with the skeleton, but with the living 
forms which clothe it Besides, is it not an inverse 
method to familiarise the child’s eye with patterns 
made by his compasses, or stitched upon his card 
in the hope that the form will beget the idea ? Foi 

• Ar,M,» A. 
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the novice, it is probably the rule that the idea ixlust 
beget the form, and any suggestion of an idea from 
a form comes only to the initiated, I do not think 
that any dire^Hpreparation ^^or mathematics is desir¬ 
able. iPhe child, who ll&s been allowed to think and 
not compelled to cram,' hails the new study with 
delight when the due time for it arrives. The reason 
why mathematics are a great study is because thdre 
exists in the normal mind an affinity and capacity 
for this study; and too great an elaboration, whether 
of teaching or of picparation, has, I think, a tendency 
to take the edge off this manner of intellectual interest. 

XVI.—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

Basis of Facts, —Of the teaching of Natural 
Pmfosophy^ I will oi^Jy remind the reader of what was 
said in an earlier chapter—that there is no part of a 
child's education more important than that he should 
lay, by his own observation, a wide basis of facts 
towards scientific knowledge in the future. He must 
live hours daily in the open air, and, as far as possible, 
in the country ; must look and touch and listen ; must 
be quick to note, conscidusly^ every peculiarity of 
habit or structure, in beast, bkrd, or insect; the 
manner of growth and fructification of every plant. 
He must be accustomed to ask why —Why does the 
wind blow ? Why does the river flow ? Why is a 
leaf-bud sticky? And do not hurry to answer his 
questions for him ; let him think his difficulties out 
so far as his small experience will carry him. Above 
all, when you come to the rescue, let it not be in 
the ‘ cut and dried ’ forq^mla of some miserable little 
text-book; let him have all the insight available, 
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and you will find that on many scientific questions 
the child may be brought at once to the level of 
modern thought. Do not embarrass him with too 
much scientific nomenclature. If h^discover for 
himself (helped, perhaps* by||ia leaJ^ng quqption or 
two), by comparing an oyster and his cat, that some 
animals have backbones and some have not, it is 
less important that he should learn the terms verte¬ 
brate and invertebrate than that he should class the 
animals he meets with according to this difference. 

Eyes and No-eyes. —The method of this sort of in¬ 
struction is shown in Evenings at Home^ where ‘ Eye , 
and No-eyes’ go for a walk. No-eyes comes home 
bored; he has seen nothing, been interested in 
nothing: while Eyes is all agog to discuss a hundred 
things that have interested him. As I have already 
tried to point out, to get this sort of instructio^Pfor 
himself is simply the nature of a^ child: the business 
of the parent is to afford him abundant and varied 
opportunities, and to direct his observations, so that, 
knowing little of the principles of scientific classifica¬ 
tion, he is, unconsciously, furnishing himself with the 
materials for such classification. It is needless to 
repeat what has already been said on this subject; 
but, indeed, the future of the man or woman depends 
very largely on the store of real knowledge gathered, 
and the habits of intelligent observation acquired, by 
the child. “ Think you/’ says Mr Herbert Spencer, 

** that the rounded rock marked with parallel scratches 
calls up as much poetry in an ignorant mind as in the 
mind of the geologist, who knows that over this rock 
a glacier slid a million of years ago? The truth is, 
that those who have never entered on scientific 
pursuits are blind to most of the poetry by which 
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they are surrounded. Whoever has not in yoUlb 
collected plants and insects, knows not half the halh 
of interest which lanes and hedgerows can assume." 

Prmciplei|^In this connection 1 should like to 
recoiTug^nd Scu^s, by Mr Holden. America 
comes to the fore with a schoolbook after my own 
heart The Sciences is a forbidding title, but «i||lce 
the era of Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues I have met with 
nothing on the same lines which makes so fit an ap¬ 
proach to the sensible and intelligent mind of a chi^ 
This is what we may call a ‘first-hand’ book. The 
knowledge has of course all been acquired ; but then 
It has been assimilated, and Mr Holden writes freely 
out of his own knowledge both of his subject-matfe^ 
and of his readers. The book has been thrown into 
the form of conversations between children—-simple 
cqjdfeersations without padding. About three hundred 
t ^pics are treated ^bf: Sand-dunes, Back-ice, Her¬ 
culaneum, Dredging, Hurricanes, Echoes, the Prism, 
the Diving-bell, the Milky Way, and, shall I say, 
everything else? But the amazing sk 01 of the author 
is shown in the fact that there is nothing scrappy and’ 
nothing hutried in the treatment of any topic, but each 
falls naturally and easily under the head of some prin¬ 
ciple which it elucidates. Many pimple experiments 
are included, which the author insists shall be per¬ 
formed by the children themselves. I venture to 
quote from the singularly wise preface, a vade mtcum 
for teachers:— 

“The object of the present volume is to present 
chapters to be read in school or at home that shall 
materially widen the outlook of American school-* 
children in the domain of science, and of the applica¬ 
tions of science to the arts and to daily life. It Is in 
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no sense a text-book, although the fundamental 
piificiples underlying the sciences treated are here 
laid down* Its main object is to help the child to 
understand the material world about 

To 1»6 Oomprehended by piiildrdn. — ** AJi natural 
phenomena are orderly ; they are governed by law; 
thi^ are not magical. They are comprehended by 
someone; why not by the cjjdd himself? It is not 
possible to explain every detail of a locomotive to a 
young pupil, but it is perfectly practicable to explain 
its principles so that this machine, like others, becomes 
a mere special case of ceitain well-understood genet al 
laws. The general plan of the book is to awaken 
the imagination; to convey useful knowledge; to 
Open the doors towards wisdom. Its special aim is 
to stimulate observation and to excite a living and 
lasting interest in the world that lies about us ^ 

” The sciences of astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, and physiography aie treated as fully 
and as deeply as the conditions permit; and the 
lessons that they teach are enforced by examples 
taken from familiar and important things In as¬ 
tronomy* for example, emphasis is laid upon 
phenomena that the child himself can observe, and 
he is instructed how to go about it. The rising and 
setting of the stars, the phases of the moon, the uses 
of the telescope, are explained in simple words The 
mystery of thes^and other matters is not magical, as 
the child at first supposes. It is to deeper mysteries 
that his attention is here directed. Mere phenomena 
are treated as special cases of very general laws. The 
same process is followed in the exposition of the other 
sciences* 

** C^amiliar phenomena, like those of steam, of 
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shadows, of reflected light, of musical instruments, of 
echoes, etc., are referred to their fundamental causes. 
Whenever it is desirable, simple experiments are de¬ 
scribed and fully illustrated, and all such experiments 
can very well be repeated in the schoolroom. . , . 
The volume is the result of a sincere belief that much 
can be done to aid young children to comprehend the 
material world in which they live, and of a desire to 
have a part in a work so very well worth doing.’* 

I cannot help quoting also in this connection from 
an article^ by the Rev. H. II. Moore dealing with 
a forgotten pioneer of a rational education and his 
experiment. This pioneer was the Rev. Richard 
Dawes, at one time Rector of Kings Somborne parish, 
Hampshire, who, in 1841, worked out the problem of 
rational education in an agricultural village, in which 
he found the population unusually ignorant and 
debased. The whole story is of great interest, but 
our concern is with the question of Natural Philosophy, 
the staple of the teaching given in this school. 

As taught in a Village School. —Mr Dawes thus 
explained his object:—“ I aimed at teaching what 
would be profitable and interesting to persons in the 
position in life which the« children were likely to 
occupy. I aimed at their being tajight what may be 
called the philosophy of common things—of everyday 
life. They were shown how much^here is that is 
interesting, and which it is advantageous for them 
to know, in connection with the natural objects with 
which they are familiar ; they had explained to them, 
and were made acquainted with, the principles of a 
variety of natural phenomena, as well as the principles 
and construction of various instruments of a useful 

* Parents^ April 1904* 
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kind. A practical turn was given to everything ; the 
uses and fruits of the knowledge they were acquiring 
were never lost sight of.’' A list of some oft^the 
subjects included in this kind of teaching will be the 
best commentary on Mr Dawes’ scheme:— 

” Some of the properties of air, explaining how its 
pressure enables them to pump up water, to amuse 
themselves with squirts anck popguns, to suck up 
water through a straw, explaining also the principles 
and construction of a barometer, the common pump, 
th6 divi^-bell, a pair of bellows. That air expands 
by heat, shown by placing a half-blown bladder near 
the fire, when the wrinkles disappear Why the 
chimney-smoke sometimes rises easily in the air, 
sometimes not Why there is a draught up the 
chimney, and under the door, and towards the fire. 
Air as a vehicle of sound, and why the flash of a 
distant gun fired is seen before the report is heard, 
how to calculate the distance oi a thunderstorm ; the 
difference in the speeds at which different materials 
conduct sound. Water and its propeities, its solid, 
fluid, and vaporous state; why water - pipes are 
burst by frost; why ice forms and floats on the sur 
face of ponds, and not at The bottom, wliy the kettle- 
lid jumps up whei> the water is boiling on the fire, 
the uses to which the power of steam is applied ; 
the gradual evolution of the steam-engine, shown by 
models and diagrams , how their clothes are dried, 
and why they feel cold sitting in damp clothes; why 
a damp bed is so dangerous ; why one body floats in 
water, and another sinks ; the different densities of 
sea and fresh water ; why, on going into the school 
on a cold morning, they sometimes see a quantity of 
water on the glass, and why on the inside and not 
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on the outside; why, on a frosty day, th^eir breath i» 
visible as vapour; the substances water holds 
soltiNon, and how their drinking water is affected by 
the kind of soil through which it has passed. 
its value, and the conditions necessary for its forma- 
tion ; placing equal portions of dry wool on glSS|#l, 
glass, and the grass, and weighing them the 
morning. Heat and its^roperties ; how it is that'iilie 
blacksmith can fit iron hoops so firmly on the wh^ts 
of carts and barrows; what precautions have to be 
taken in laying the iron rails of railway%and in 
building iron bridges, etc.; what materials are gpod, 
and what bad, conductors of heat; why at the same 
temperature some feel colder to our touch ^an 
others ; why a glass sometimes breaks when hot 
water is poured into it, and whether thick or thin 
glass would be more liable to crack ; why Water 
can be made to boil in a paper kettle or an egg¬ 
shell without its being burned. The metals^ their 
souiccs, properties, and uses; mode of separating 
from the ores. I-ight and its properties, illustrated 
by prisms, etc.; adaptaftion of the eye ; causes of long* 
and short-sightedness. The mechanical principles of 
the tools more commonly used, the spade, the plough, 
the axe, the lever, etc." 

“It may surprise some who read carefully the 
above list that such subjects should hive been taught 
to the children of a rural elementary school. But ft 
is an undeniable fact that they were taught in Kiugs 
Somborne school, and so successfully that the chil¬ 
dren were both Interested and benefited by tbe 
teaching. Mr Dav\es, in answer to the objection 
that such subjects are above the comprehensidh of the ' 
yoynS* said;—* The distinguishing mark of Nature^s 
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laws is their extreme simplicity. It may“ doubtless 
require Intellect of a high order to make the discovery 
of these laws; yet, once evolved, they are within 
the eap«lCity of a child,—in short, the principles of 
natural philosophy are the principles of common 
sense, and if taught in a simple and common-sense 
ways they will be speedily understood and eagerly 
atte^t^ed to by children ; and it will be found that 
Whh fSfUpils of even from ten fo twelve years of 
liptnuch may be done towards forming habits of 
observation and inquiry.* Such a fact, I think, 
^ suggests some valuable practical lessons for those who 
have the responsibility of deciding what subject** to 
inclUj^e in an educational system for child?en.” 

In reading of this remarkable experiment, we 
feel that we must at once secure a man, all-informed 
like the late Dean Dawes, to teach our own Jack and 
Elsie; but it is something to realise what these young 
persons should know, and Mr Holden has done a 
great deal for us. Some of the chapters in The 
Sciences may be beyond childicn under nine, but they 
will be able to master a good deal. One thing is 
to be home in mind : nothing should be done with¬ 
out its due experiment By the way, our old friend, 
Joyce*s Scientific Dialogues, if it is still to be had, 
describes a vast number of easy and interesting ex- 
perimei]^ which qjnldren can n ork for themselves. 

XVII.—GEOGRAPHY 

0 eOgrapb]^ is. to my mind, a subject of high 
educational value; though not because it affords 
the of scientific training. Geography does 

prei$ent its problems, and thqse of the most inter- 
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esting, and docs afford materials for classification; 
but it is physical geography only which falls within 
the* definition of a science, and even that is rather 
a compendium of the results of several sciences than a 
science itself. But the peculiar value of geography lies 
in its fitness to nourish the mind with ideas, and 
to furnish the imagination with pictures. Herein 
lies the educational value of geography. 

As commonly Taught. —Now, how is the sub¬ 
ject commonly taught ? The child learns the names 
of the capital cities of Europe, or of the rivers of 
England, or of the mountain-summits of ^Scotland, 
from some miserable text-book, with length in miles, 
and height in feet, and population, finding the 
names on his map or not, according as his teacher is 
more or less up to her work. Poor little fellow! 
the lesson is hard work to him; but as far as edt€car 
ticn goes—tlittft is, the developing of power, the 
furnishing of the mind—^he would be better employed 
in watching the progress of a fly across the window- 
pane. • But, you will say, geography has a further 
use than this strictly educative one; everybody 
wants the sort of information which the geography 
lesson should afford. That is true, and is to be 
borne in mind in the schoolroom ; the child’s geo¬ 
graphy lesson should furnish just the sort of informa¬ 
tion which grown-up people caie ^o possess. Now, 
do think how unreasonable we are in this matter; 
nothing will persuade us to read a book of travel 
unless it be interesting, graphic, with a spice of per¬ 
sonal adventure Even when we are going about 
with Murray in hand, we skip the dry facts and 
figures, and read the suggestive pictorial scraps; these 
are the sorts of things like to know, and remember 
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with eas^. But none of this pleasant p’l^dding^for 
the poor child, if you please; do not let him have nltle 
pictorial sentences that he |pay dream over; facts and 
^names and figures—these are the pabulum for him ! 

00ography should be Interesting. —But, you 
sayi this sort of knowledge, though it may be a 
labblir to the child to acquire it, is useft||||||in after 
life., I^ot a bit of it; and fo]||^this reason—it has 
never'^^feieii really received bj!^ the brain at all; has 
never got further than the floating nebulje of mere 
verbal nijpmory of which I have already had occasion 
to speak. Most of us have gone through a good 
deal of drudgery in the way of ‘ geography' lessons, 
but how much do we remember? Just the pleasant 
bits ^e heard from travelled friends, about the Rhine, 
or Paris, or Venice, or bits from The Voyages of 
Captain Cpoky or other pleasant tal^t of travel and 
adventure. We begin to see the liffll we must go 
upon in teaching geography: for educative purposes, 
the child must learn S^Sch geography, and in such a 
way, that his mind shall thereby be stored with 
ideas, his imagination with images, for practical pur¬ 
poses he must learn such geography only as, the 
nature of his mind considered, he will able to 
remember; in oth^r words, he must learn what 
interests him. The educative and the practical run 
in one groove, and the geography lesson becomes 
the most charming occupation of the child^s day. 

How to begin.—But, how to begin ? In the first 
place, the child gets his rudimentary notions of geo¬ 
graphy as b^lilgets his first notions of natural science, 
in tbose long hours out of doors of which we have 
already seen the importance. A pool fed by a mere 
cutting in the fields will explain the nature of a lake, 

i3 
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will carry the child to the lovely lakes of the Alps, 
to^^ivingstone’s great African lake, in which he 
delighted to see his children ‘ paidling " his own 
children 'paidling* in his own lake.” In this con¬ 
nection will come in a great deal of pleasant talk 
about places, * pictorial geography,* until the child 
knows Jjy name and nature the* great rivers and 
mountzuns, deserts j.nd plains, the cities and countries 
of the world. At the same time, he gets his first 
notions of a map from a rude sketch, a mere few 
lines and dots, done with pencil and paper, or, 
better still, vi^th a stick in the sand or gravel. ‘This 
crooked lln% is the Rhine; but you must imagine 
the rafts, and the island with the Mouse Tower, 
and the Nuns* Island, and the rest. Here are the 
hills, with their ruined castles — now on this side, 
now on that. Cologne,* etc. Especially, 

let these talj(|l|/ cov cr all the home scenery and 
interests you are acquainted with, so that, by-and-by, 
when he looks at the map of England, he finds a 
score of familiar names which suggest landscapes 
to him—places where ‘ mother has been,*—the woody, 
flowery islets of the Thames; the smooth Sussex 
downs, delightful to run' and roll upon, with soft 
carpet of turf and nodding harebells; the York or 
Devon moors, with bilberries and heather:—and 
always give him a rough sketch-map of the route 
you took in a given journey. 

What next ?—Give him next intimate knowledge, 
with the fullest details, of any country or region of 
the world, any county or district of hi^own country. 
It is not necessary that he should learn at this stage 
what is called the ‘geography* of the countries of 
Europe, the continents, of the world—mere strings of 
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names for the most part: he may learn these, but it 
is tolerably certain that he will not remember Ittfem. 
But let him be at home in ^ny single region ; let him 
see, with the mind’s eye, the people at their work and 
at their play, the flowers and fruits in their seasons, 
the beasts, each in its habitat; and let him see all 
sympathetically., that is, let him follow the aj||rentures 
of a traveller; and he knows ^ore, is better fur¬ 
nished with ideas, than if he had learnt all the names 
on all the maps. The ‘ way ’ of this kind of teaching 
is very simple and obvious ; read to him, or read 
for him, that is, read bit by bit, and tell as you 
read, Hartwig’s Tropical World^^ the same author's 
Polar World,^ Livingstone’s missionary travels, Mrs 
Bishop's Unbeaten Tracks in Japan^ —in fact, any 
interesting, well-written book of travel. It may be 
necessary to leave out a good deal^ut every illus¬ 
trative anecdote, every bit of descriPPon, is so much 
towards the child’s education. Here, as elsewhere, the 
question is, not how many things does he know, but 
how muck does he know about each thing. 

Maps. — Maps must be carefully used in this kind 
of work,—a sketch-map following the traveller’s pro¬ 
gress, to be compared finally with a complete map of 
the region; and tire teacher will exact a description 
of such and such a town, and such and such a district, 
marked on the map, by way of testing and confirm¬ 
ing the child’s exact knowledge. In this way, too, he 
gets intelligent notions of physical geography ; in the 
course of his readings he falls in with a description 
of a volcano^ glacier, a cafion, a hunicane ; he hears 
all about, and asks and learns the how and the why, 
of such phenomena at the moment when his interest 

^ See Appendix A. 
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is excited. In other words, he learns as his elders 
eli#t to learn for themselves, though they rarely allow 
the children to tread in paths so pleasant. 

What General KnoVledgre a Child pf Nine 
should have. —Supposing that between the child's 
sixth and his ninth year half a dozen well-chosen 
standa d ||Lhooks of travel have been read with hiip In 
this wa*he has gained distinct ideas of the contPnrs, 
the productions, ana the manners of the peoplq, of 
every great region of the world, has laid up 
of reliable, valuable knowledge, that will la4>t hfs life* 
time, and bd^ides, has done something to acquire a 
taste for bqpks and the habit of reading. Such 
books as Lady Brassey’s Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam * 
should be avoided, as covering too much ground, 
and likely to breed some confusion of ideas. 

Particular knowledge. —But we are considering 
lf*ssons as ‘ In^lJIsiments of Education'; and the sort 
of knowledge of the world I have indicated will be 
conveyed rather by readings in the * Children'? Hour * 
and at other times than by way of lessons. I know 
of nothing so good as the old-fashioned World 4/ 
Home {{or lessons) for children between six and 
As they hear, they wonder, admire, imagine, and can 
even ‘play at’ a hundred situations. The first ideas of 
geography, the lessons on piace^ which should make a 
child observant of local geography, of the features 
his own neighbourhood, its heights and hollpws, and 
level lands, its streams and ponds, should be gained, 
as we have seen, out of doors, and should prepare him 
for a certain amount of generalisatioqM^ that isv he 
should be able to discover definitions 01 river» island, 
lake, and so on, and should make these for himself itt 
a tray of sand, or draw them on the blackboards 
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OedtiitiODS.—But definitions should come in the 
way of recording his experiences. Before he is taught 
what a river is, he must have watched a stream and 
observed that it flows; and so on with the rest 

Children easily simulate knowledge, and at this 
point the teacher will have to be careful that nothing 
Whi^h the child receives is mere verbiage^^ut that 
every ^neralisation is worked oyt somewfiat in this 
way>^The child observes a fact, as, for example, a 
wide stretch of flat ground ; the teacher amplifies. He 
reads in his book about Pampas, the flat countries of the 
north-wSst of Europe, the Holland of our own eastern 
coast, and, by degrees, he is prepared to receive the 
idea of a piadn, and to show it on his tray of sand. 

Pujidamexital Ideas. —By tJie time he is seven, 
or before, he finds himself in need of further know¬ 
ledge. He has read of hot counties and cold 
countries, has observed the seasons and the rising 
and setting of the sun, has said to himself— 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are I 

something of ocean and sea, has watched the 
tide come in and go out, has seen many rough sketch- 
maps made and ha^made some for himself, and has, 
no doubt, noticed the criss-cross lines on a ‘ proper' 
map; that is to say, his mind is' prepared for know¬ 
ledge in various directions; there are a number of 
things concerned with geography which he really 
wants to know. 

The shapi^Vand motions of the earth are funda¬ 
mental ideas,^ however difficult to grasp, but the 
difficulty is of a kind which increases with years. 

^ See Aot>cndix A. 
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The principle in each case is simple eri^ugh, and a 
child does not concern himself, aS do his elders, with 
the enormous magnitude of the scale upon which 
operations in space are carried on. It is probable 
that a child's vivid imagination puts him on a level 
with the mathematician in dealing with the planetary 
system, with the behaviour and character of Earth, 
with the causes of the seasons, and much besides. 

Meaning of a Map. —Then, again, geography 
should be learned chiefly from maps. Pictorial read¬ 
ings and talks introduce him to the subject, but so 
soon as his geography lessons become definite they 
are to be learned, in the first place, from the map. 
This is an important principle to bear in mind. The 
child who gets no ideas from considering the map, 
say of Italy or of Russia, has no knowledge of geo¬ 
graphy, however many facts about places he may 
be able to jitoduce. Therefore he should begin 
this study by learning the meaning of a map and 
how to use it. He must learn to draw a plan of 
his schoolroom, etc., according to scale, go on to 
the plan of a field, consider how to make the plan 
of his town, and be carried gradually from the idea 
of a plan to that of a map ; always beginning with 
the notion of an explorer who 'finds the land and 
measures it, and by means of sun and stars, is able 
to record just whe^e it is on the earth's surface, east 
or west, north or south. 

Now he will arrive at the meaning of the lines of 
latitude and longitude. He will learn how sea and 
land are shown on a map, how rivers and mountains 
are represented; and having learned his points of 
direction and the use of his compass, and knowing 
that maps are always made as if the beholder were 
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looking to the north, he will be able to tell a good 
deal about situation, direction^ and the like, in very 
.early days. The fundamental ideas of geography 
and the meaning of a map are subjects well fitted to 
form an attractive introduction to the study. Some 
of them should awaken the delightful interest which 
attaches in a child’s mind to that iM|bich is wonderful, 
incomprehensible, while the map lessons should lead 
to mechanical efforts equally delightful. It is only 
when presented to the child for the first time in the 
form of stale knowledge and foregone conclusions 
that the facts taught in such lessons appear dry and 
repulsive to him. An effort should be made to treat 
the subject with the sort of sympathetic interest and 
freshness which attracts children to a new study. 

XVIII.—HISTORY 

A Storehouse of Ideas.—Much that has been 
said about the teaching of geography applies equally 
to that of history. Here, too, is a subject which 
should be to the child an inexhaustible storehouse 
of ideas, should enrich the chambers of his House 
Beautiful with a thous&nd tableaux, pathetic and 
heroic, and should form in him, insensibly, principles 
whereby he will hereafter judge of the behaviour of 
nations, and will rule his own* conduct as one of a 
nation. This is what the study of history should do 
for the child ; but what is he to get out of the miser¬ 
able little chronicle of feuds, battles, and death which 
is presented to him by way of ‘ a reign ’—all the more 
repellent because it bristles with dates ? As for the 
dates, they never come right; the tens and units he 
can get, but the centuries will go astray; and how 
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is he to put the right events in the right reign, when, 
to hiif^t, one king differs from another only in number, 
one period from anotheip only in date? But 
blunders through with it; reads in his pleasant, chatty 
little history book all the reigns of all the kings, from 
William the Conqueror to William IV., and back tb^ 
the dim days of IM^sh rule. And with what result ? 
This: that,f)Ossibly, no way of warping the judgfUeilt 
of the child, of filling him with crude notions, narrow 
prejudices, is more successful than that of carrying 
him through some such course of English history; 
and all the more so if his little text-book be nsoral or 
jj^religious in tone, and undertake to point the moral 
as well as to record the fact. Moral teaching falls, 
no doubt, within the province of history; but the One 
small volume which the child uses affords no scope 
for the fair and reasonable discussion upon which 
moral decisions should be based, nor is the child old 
enough to be put into the judicial attitude which such 
a decision supposes. 

‘Outlines’ MiscbieTOUS. —The fatal mistake is 
in the notion that he must learn ‘ outlines,’ or a baby 
edition of the whole history of England, or of 
just as he must cover the gedgraphy of aU the 
Let him, on the contrary, linger pleasantly over the 
history of a single man, a short period, until he thinks 
the thoughts of that mnn, is at home in the waya of 
that period. Though he ^is reading and thinking of 
the lifetime of a single man, he is really getting 
intimately acquainted with the history of a whole 
nation for a whole age. Let him spend a year of 
h?ippy intimacy with Alfred, ‘the truth-teller,' with 
Ibe Conqueror, with Richard and Saladin, Or with 
Henry V.—Shakespeare’s Henry V.—his vk- 
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torious army. Let him know the great people and ^ 
the common people, the w^s of the court alld of 
the crowd. Let him knowWhat other nations were 
doing while we at home were doing thus and thus. 
If he come to think that the people of another age 
were truet, larger-hearted, simpler-minded than our¬ 
selves, that the people of some oHlbr land were, at 
one time, at any rate, better than we, why, so much 
the better for him. 

Scare most History Books written for Ohil- 
drem—'For the matter for this intelligent teaching of 
history,weschew, in the first place, nearly all history 
books written expressly for children; and in the next ^ 
place, all compendiums, outlines, abstracts whatsoever. 
For the abstracts, considering what part the study of 
history is fitted to play in the education of the child, 
there is not a word to be said in their favour ; and 
as for what are called children’s books, the children 
of educated parents are able to understand history 
written with literary power, and are not attracted by 
the twaddle of reading-made-easy little history books. 
Given judicious skipping, and a good deal of the 
free paraphrasing mothers are so ready at, and the 
children may be taken through the first few volumes 
of a well-written, iHustrated, popular history of Eng¬ 
land, say as far as the Tudors. In the course of such 
reading a good deal of questioning into them,, and 
questioning out of them, will be necessary, both to 
secure their attention and to fix the facts. This 
is the least that should be done ; but better than 
this would be fuller information, more graphic details 
about two or three early epochs. ^ 

Biirly History of a Nation best fitted for 

CflllMt*an.----The early history of a nation is far better 
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^ fitted than its later records for the study of children, 
bec^se the story moves on a few broad, simple lines ; 
while statesmanship, sc^far as it exists, is no more 
than the efforts of a resourceful mind to cope with 
circumstances. Mr Freeman has provided interesting 
early English history for children ; but is it not on 
the whole better take them straight to the fountain¬ 
head, where possible ? In these early years, while 
there are no examinations ahead, and the children 
may yet go leisurely, let them get the spirit of his¬ 
tory into them by reading, at least, one old Chronicle 
written by a man who saw and knew something of 
what he wrote about, and did not get it at second¬ 
hand. These old books are easier and pleasanter 
reading than most modern works on history, because 
the writers know little of the ‘ dignity of history'; 
they purl along pleasantly as a forest brook, tell you 
‘ all about it,’ stir your heart with the story of a great 
event, amuse you with pageants and shows, make you 
intimate with the great people, and friendly with the 
lowly. They are just the right thing for the children 
whose eager souls want to get at the living people 
behind the words of the history book, caring nothing 
at all about progress, or sfatutes, or about anything 
but the pefsons, for whose actiofi history is, to the 
child’s mind, no more than a convenient stage. A child 
who has been carried through a single old chronicler 
in this way has a better foundation for an historical 
training than if he knew all the dates and names 
and facts that ever were crammed for examination. 
Some old Chronicles —First in order of time, and 
((►full of the most captivating reading, is the Bcclcsias- 
ttcal Histofy of England'^ of the Venerable Bede, who, 

’ See Appendix A. 
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writing of himself so early as the seventh century, * 
says, “It was always sweet lo me to learn, to ISbach, 
and to write.” “ He has *eft us,” says Professor 
Morley, “a history of the early years of England, 
succinct, yet often warm with life; business-like, and 
yet childlike in its tone; at once practical and 
spiritual, simply just, and the work of a true scholar, 
breathing love to God and man We owe to Bede 
alone the knowledge of much that is most interesting 
in our early history.” William of Malmesbury (twelfth 
century) says of Bede, “ That almost all knowledge 
of past events was buried in the same grave with 
him ” ; and he is no bad judge, for in his Chronicles ^ 
of^the Kings of England he himself is considered to 
have carried to perfection the art of chronicle-making. 
He is especially vivid and graphic about contem¬ 
porary events—the story of the dreary civil war of 
Stephen and Matilda. Meantime, there is Asser, 
who writes the life of Alfred, whose friend and fellow- 
worker he is. “ It seems to me right,” he says, “ to 
explain a little more fully what I have heard from 
my lord Alfred.” He tells us how, “ When I had 
come into his presence at^the royal vill, called Leona- 
ford, I was honourably received by him, and remained 
that time with him at his court about eight months, 
during which I read to him whatever books he liked, 

and such as he had at hand : for this is his most usual 

« * 

custom, both night and day, amid his many other 
occupations of mind and body, cither himself to read 
books, or to listen whilst others read them.” When 
he was not present to see for himself, as at the battle 
of Ashdown, Asser takes pains to get the testimonyii 
of eye-witnesses. “ But Alfred, as we have been told 
by those who were present and would not tell an 
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^ntfu^, marched up promptly with his m^n to give 
thenwattle ; for King Ethelred remained a long time 
in his tent in prayer.” "PRen there are Chronicles of 
the Crusades, contemporary narratives of the crusades 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, by Richard of Devizes, 
and Geoffrey de Vinsany, and of the crusade of St 
Louis, by Lord John de Joinville. 

It is needless to extend the list; one such Old 
chronicle in a year, or the suitable bits of one such 
chronicle, and the child’s imagination is aglow. Ids 
mind is teeming with ideas; he has had speech of 
those who have themselves seen and heard: and the 
i^lnatter-of-fact way in which the old monks tell thek 
tales is exactly what children prefer. Afterwards, 
you may put any dull outlines into their hands, and 
they will make history for themselves. 

Age of Mjrfchs.—But every nation has its heroic 
age before authentic history begins : there were giants 
in the land in those days, and the child wants to 
know about them. He has every right to revel Jn 
such classic myths as we possess as a nation; and to 
land him in a company of painted savages, by way of 
giving him his first introduction to his people, k a 
little hard ; it is to make his vision of the past harsh 
and bald as a Chinese painting. Uut what is to be 
done? If we ever had an Homeric age, have we not, 
being a practical people, lost all record thereof? Here 
is another debt that we owe to those old monkish 
chroniclers: the echoes of some dim, rich past had 
come down to, at any rate, the twelfth century: they 
fell upon the ear of a Welsh priest, one Geoffrey of 
^'j{|p[onmouth; and while William of Malmesbury was 
writing his admirable History qf the Kings cf Eng’* 
land^ what does Geoffrey do but weave the tmditiona 
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of the people ioto an orderly History of the British 
^ings^ reaching back all the way to Brut, 

the grsuidson of ^neas. ^How he came to know 
about kings that no other historian had heard of» is a 
matter he is a little roguish about; he got it all, he 
out of “ that book in the British language which 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, brought out of Brit¬ 
tany.” Be that as it may, here we read of Gorboduc, 
King Lear, Merlin, Uther Pcndragpn, and, best of all, 
of King Arthur, the writer making ‘ the little finger of 
his 'Arthur sfcuter than the back of Alexander the 
Great,’ Here is, indeed, a treasure-trove which the 
children should be made free of ten years before they^.4 
come to read the Idylls of the King, Some caution 
must, however, be exercised in reading Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. His tales of marvel are delightful; but 
when he quits the marvellous and romances freely 
about historical facts and personages, he becomes 
a bewildering guide. Many of these ‘chronicles,’ 
written in Latin by the monks, are to be had in 
readable English ; the only caution to be observed is, 
that the mothe|^ should run her eye over the pages 
before she reads them aloud ^ 

Froissart, again, mosf delightful of chroniclers, 
himself * tame * about the court of Queen Philippa, 
when he chose to be in England—from whom else 
should the child get the storyK)f the French wars? 
And so of as much else as there is time for; the 
principle being, that, wherever practicable, the child 
should get his first notions of a given period, not 
from ^e modern historian, the commentator and 

^ BolunV Antl«]uaria.n Library (5s a volume) includes Bede, William 
Malmesbury^ Ur Giles's Sts Old CngUsh Chjontclei —Asser and Geoflrey 
of being two of Ihem— Chronicles of the Crmaders^ etc. 
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reviewer, but from the original sources of history, 
the writings of contemporaries. The mother muiM, 
however, exercise discrimination in her choice of 
early * Chronicles,* as all are not equally reliable. 

Plutarch*s ‘Lives.’ —In the same way, readings 
from Plutarch’s Lives will afford the best prepara¬ 
tion for the study of Grecian or of Roman history. 
Alexander the Great is something more than a name 
to the child who reads this sort of thing 

“ When the horse Bucephalus was offered in sale to 
Philip, at the price of thirteen talents (^;^25i8,‘15s.), 
the king, with the prince and many others, went into 
the field to see some trial made of him. The horse 
appeared very vicious and unmanageable, and was so 
far from suffering himself to be mounted, that he 
would not bear to be spoken to, but turned fiercely 
upon all the grooms. Philip was displeased at their 
br’nging him so wild and ungovernable a horse, and 
bade them take him away. But Alexander, who had 
observed him well, said, ‘ What a horse are they losing 
for want of skill and spirit to manage him f * 

“ Philip at first look no notice of this; but upon 
the prince’s often repeating the same expression, and 
showing great uneasiness, he said, ‘Young man, you 
find fault with your elders as if you knew more than 
they, or could manage the horse better.* 

And 1 ccrtainly»could,’ answered the prince. 

“‘If you should not be able to ride him, what for¬ 
feiture will you submit to for your rashness?* 

“ ‘ I will pay the price of the horse.’ 

" Upon this all the company laughed ; but the king 
and prince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander 
I an to the horse, and laying hold on the bridle, turned 
him to the sun, for he had observed, it seems, that the 
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shadow which fell before the horse, and continually 
moved as he moved, greatly disturbed him. While 
his fierceness and furyw lasted, he kept speaking to 
him softly and stroking him; after which he gently 
let fall his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, and 
got his seat very safe. Then, without pulling the 
reins too hard, or using either whip or spur, he set 
him agoing. As soon as he perceived his uneasiness 
abated, and that he wanted only to run, he put him 
in a full gallop, and pushed him on both with the 
voice and spii^. ' 

“ Philip and all his court were in great distress for 
him at first, and a profound silence took place j but 
when the prince had turned him and brought him safe 
back, they all received him with loud exclamations, 
except his father, who wept for joy, and kissing him, 
said, * Seek another kingdom, my son, that may be 
worthy of thy abilities, for Macedonia is too small 
for thee,' ” 

Here, again, in North's inimitable translation, we 
get the sort of vivid graphic presentation which makes 
* History' as rea/ to the child as are the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

To sum up, to know ^s much as they may about 
even one short period, is far better for the children 
than to know the ‘ outlines' of all history. And in 
the second place, children are quite able to take in 
intelligent ideas in intelligent language, and should 
by no means be excluded from the best that is written 
on the period they are about. 

History Books. —It is not at all easy to choose the 
right histpry books for children. Mere summaries 
of facts ^^ust, as we have seen, be eschewed, and 
we must be equally careful to avoid generalisations. 
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The natural function of the mind, in the early ' 

of life, is to gather the material of knowledge with a 
view to that very labour of^eneralisation which is 
proper to the adult mind ; a labour which we should 
all carry on to some extent for ourselves. As it is, 
our minds are so poorly furnished that we accept the 
conclusions presented to us withdut demur; but We 
can, at any rate, avoid giving children cut-and-dried 
opinions upon the course of history while they are 
yet young. What they want is graphic details con* 
cerning events ail'd persons upon which imagination 
goes to work ; and opinions tend to form themselves 
by slow degrees as knowledge grows, 

Mr York Powell has, perhaps more than others, 
hit upon the right teaching for the young children I 
have in view. In the preface to his Old Stories frdm 
British History he says:—“The writer has chosen 
such stories as he thought would amuse and please 
his readers, and give them at the same time some 
knowledge of the lives and thoughts of their fore¬ 
fathers. To this end he has not written solely of 
great folk—kings and queens and generals—but also 
of plain people and children, ay, and birds and bedsts 
too ”; and we get the tale of King Lear and of 
Cuculain, and of King Canute ahd the poet Otter, 
of Havelock and Ubba, and many more, all brAve 
and glorious stories'; indeed, Mr York Powell giveA 
us a perfect treasure-trove in his two little voiutnes 
of Old Stories and Sketches from British Histoff}^ 
which are the better for our purpose, because child¬ 
ren can read them for themselves so soon a$ they 
are able to read at all. These tales, wHtten ih 
good and simple English, and with a ceffItSn Charm 

* See Appendix A, 
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of lend themselves admirably to narration. 

Inde^, it is most interesting to hear children of 
seven or eight go t]|||Dugh a long story without 
missing a detail, putting every event in its right order, 
narrations are never a slavish reproduction of 
the original. child’s individuality plays about what 
he enjoys, and the story comes from his lips, not 
precisely Rs the author tells it, but with a certain 
spirit and colouring which express the narrator. By 
the way, it is very important that children should 
be allowed narrate in their own way, and should 

not be pulled up or helped with words and expres¬ 
sions from the text. A narration should be original 
as it comes from a child—that is, his own mind should 
have acted upon the matter it has received. Narra¬ 
tions which are mere feats of memory are quite 
valueless. 1 have already spoken of the sorts of old 
chronicles upon which children should be nourished , 
but these are often too diffuse to offer good matter 
for narration, and it is well to have quite fitting 
short tales for this purpose. 

I should like to mention two other little volumes 
in which children delight, which feed patriotic senti¬ 
ment and lay a broad basfe for historical knowledge. 

I mean Mrs Frewen^Lord’s Tales from St PauPs^ and 
Tales frofn Westminster Abbey} It is a beautiful and 
delightful thing to take children informed by these 
tales to the Abbey or St Paul’s, and let them 
identify for themselves the spots consecrated to 
thfdr heroes. They know so much and are so full 
of vivid interest that their elders stand by instructed 
and inspired. There are, no doubt, multitudes of 
historical taleskand sketches for children, and some of 

* See Appendix A, 
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them, like Miss Brooke Hunt*s Prisoners of the Tower} 
arc very good ; but let the mother beware: there is 
nothing which calls for more^elicate tact and under¬ 
standing sympathy with the children than this appar¬ 
ently simple matter of choosing their lesson-books, 
aiul especially, perhaps, their lesson-books in history. 
Many childien of eight or nine will be quite ready 
to read with pleasure A History of England^ by H. O, 
Arnold Forstej, who has long since won his spurs in 
the field of educational literature. In this, as in matters 
of more immediate statecraft, Mr Arnold Forster has 
the gift to see a defect and a remedy, an omission 
and the means of supplying it. He saw that English 
children grew up without any knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions under which they live, and of the laws which 
govern them ; but, since the appearance of The Cttisen 
Reader and The Laws of Every-day Life^ we have 
changed all that. The Histoiy of England^ or, as the 
children call it, History^ ignoring the fact that there 
is any other history than that of England, has hitherto 
been presented to young people as “ outlines of dates 
and facts, or as collections of romantic stories, with 
little coherence and less result on the fortunes of the 
country.” Mr Arnold FoVster says in his preface 
that he ** is reluctant to introduee his book by any 
such repellent title as ‘ A Summary,’ or * An Outline 
of English History.* Such titles seem on the face of 
them to imply that the element of interest and the 
romance inseparable from the life and doings of in¬ 
dividuals are excluded, and that an amplified chroi^o- 
logical table has been made to d6 duty for history. 
But to read Engli‘»h history and fail to realise that it 
is replete with interest, sparkling witlf episode, and 

^ See Appendix A. 
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full of dramatic incident, is to miss all the pleasure 
and most of the instruction which its study, if properly 
pursued, can give.” The author fulfils his implied 
promise, and his work is, I venture to say, as “ replete 
with interest, sparklingf with episode, and full of 
dramatic incident” as is possible, considering ^he 
limitations imposed upon him by the facts that he 
writes for uneducated readers, and gives us a survey 
of the whole * of English History in a pleasant, 
copiously and wisely illustrated volume of some eight 
hundred pages. How telling and lucid this is, for 
example, and how we all wish we had come across such 
a paragraph in our early studies of architecture 
“ On page 23 we have pictures of two windows. One 
of them is what is called a Pointed window. All the 
arches in it go up to a point. It was built a long 
time before the Tudor period. The other was built 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In it the upright 
shaft, or niullion, of the window goes straight up to 
the top without forming an arch. This style of 
building a window is called the Perpendicular Stylc^ 
because the mullions of the windows are ‘ per¬ 
pendicular.* Some of the most famous buildings 
in England built in Tudor times, and in the per¬ 
pendicular style, ate the Chapel of King*s College, 
Cambridge, and Hatfield House, the residence the 
Marquis of Salisbury, in Hertfordshire.” Mr Arnold 
Forster has done in this volume for children and the 
illiterate, what Professor Green did in his Shorter 
history of England for somewhat more advanced 
students, awakening many to the fact that history 
is an entrancing subject of study. This is a real 
introduction to real history. The portraits are an 
especially valuable feature of the work. 
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Dates. —In order to give definl^ness to what i^ay 
soon become a pretty wide knowledge of history^ 
mount a sheet of cartridge-paper and divide it into 
twenty columns, letting the first century of the Chri^^O 
era come in the middle, and'ibt each remaining column 
represent a century B.C. or A,D., as the case may be. 

Then let the child himself write, or print, as he Is 
able, the names of the people he comes u^n in due 
order, in their proper century. We need not trouble 
ourselves at present with more exact dates, but this 
simple table of the centunes will suggest a graphic 
panorama to the child’s mind, and he will see events 
in their time-order. 

niustrations by the Ohlldren. —History readings 
afford admirable material for narration, and children 
enjoy narrating what they have read or heard. They 
love, too, to make illustrations. Children who had 
been reading Julius Ccesar (and also, Plutarch’s Li/e), 
were asked to make a picture of their favourite scene, 
and the results showed the extraordinary power of 
visualising which the little people possess. Of course 
that which they visualise, or imagine clearly, they 
know; it is a life possession. 

The drawings of the children in question are 
psychologically interesting as shfbwing what various 
and sometimes obscure points appeal to the mind 
of a child; and aiso, that children have the sathe 
intellectual pleasure as persons of cultivated mind 
in working out new hints and suggestions. 
drawings, be it said, leave much to be desired^ but they 
have this in common with the art of primitive peopl|ds: 
they tell the tale directly and vividly. A girl of dine 
and a half pictures Julius Caesar conquering Britain. 
He rides in a chariot mounted on scythes, he Is tt^ied 
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in blue, and bits af%lue sky here and there give the 
complementary colour. In the distance, a soldier 
plants the ensign bearing the Roman eagle, black 
on a pink ground! In the foreground, is a hand- 
to<^and combat betwe^ Roman and Briton, each 
having a sword of enormous length. Other figures 
are variously employed. 

Another, gives us Antony * making his speech after 
the death of Caesar/ This girl, who is older, gives us 
architecture; you look through an arch, which leads 
into a side street, and, in the foreground, Antony 
stands on a platform at the head of a flight of 
marble steps. Antony's attitude expresses indig¬ 
nation and scorn. Below, is a crowd of Romans 
wearing the toga, whose attitudes show various shades 
of consternation and dismay. Behind, is Antony's 
servant in uniform, holding his master’s horse; and on 
the platform, in the rear of Antony, lies Caesar, with 
the royal purple thrown over him. The chief value of 
the drawing, as a drawing, is that it tells the tale. 

Another girl draws Calpurnia begging Caesar not 
to go to the Senate. Caesar stands armed and per¬ 
turbed, while Calpurnia holds his outstretched hand 
with both of hers as she^kneels before him, her face 
raised in entreaty ;iiier loose blue night-robe and long 
golden hair give colour to the picture. This artist 
13 fourteen, and the drawing is better done. 

Another artist presents Brutus and Portia in the 
orchard with a * south-wall' of red brick, espaliers, 
and two dignified figures which hardly tell their tale. 

Another child gives us the scene in the forum, 
Caesar seated in royal purple, Brutus kneeling before 
him, and Casca standing behind his chair with out¬ 
stretched hand holding a dagger, saying ** Speak, 
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hands, for me,” while Csesar says, ^ Doth not Brutus 
bootless kneel ? ” 

Again, we get Lucius playing to Brutus in the tent- 
Brutus, armed cap-d-pie, seated on a stool, is v^unly 
trying to read, while Luciu#, a pretty figure, seated 
before him, plays the harp. The two sentries, also 
fully armed, are stretched on the floor sound asleep. 

Another, gives us Claudius dressed as a woman 
at the women’s festival—the ladies with remarkable 
eyes, and each carrying a flaming torch. 

Another pictures, with great spirit, Caesar reading 
his history to the conquered Gauls, who stand in rows 
on the hillside listening to the great man with 
exemplary patience. 

In these oiiginal illustrations (several of them by 
older children than those we have in view here), we 
get an example of the various images that present 
themselves to the minds of children during the read¬ 
ing of a great work ; and a single such glimpse into 
a child’s mind convinces us of the importance of sus¬ 
taining that mind upon strong meat. Imagination 
does not stir at the suggestion of the feeble, much- 
diluted stuff that is too often put into children's hanJs- 

‘ Playing at ’ History.—^Children have other ways 
of expressing the conceptions tkat fill them when 
they are duly fed. They play at their history lessons, 
dress up, make tableaux, act scenes; or they have 
a stage, and their dolls act, while they paint the 
scenery and speak the speeches. There is no end to 
the modes of expression children find when there is 
anything in them to express 

The mistake we make is to suppose that imagina¬ 
tion is fed by nature, or that it works on the insipid 
diet of children s story-books. Let a child have the 
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meat he requires in his history readings, and in the 
literature which naturally gathers round this history, 
and imagination will bestir itself without any help of 
ours; the child will live out in detail a thousand 
sceties of which he only gets the merest hint. 

XIX —GRAMMAR 

Grammar a DiflB.cult Study.— grammar, Latin 
and English, I shall say very little here. In the 
first place, grammar, being a study of words and not 
of things, is by no means attractive to the child, nor 
should he be hurried into it English gramifiar, 
again, depending as it does on the position and 
logical connection of words, is peculiarly hard for him 
to grasp. In this lespcct the Latin grammar is 
easier; a change in the foPm, the shape of the word, to 
denote case, is what a child can see with his bodily 
eye, and therefore is plainer to him than the abstract 
ideas of nominative and objective case as we have 
them in English. Therefore, if he learns no more at 
this early stage than the declensions and a verb or 
two, it is well he should learn thus much, if only to 
hefp him to see what English grammar would be 
at when it speaks of a change in case or mood, yet 
shows no change fh the form of the word. 

Latin Grammar. —Of the teaching of Latin 
grammar, I think I cannot do better than mention a 
book for beginners that really answers. Children of 
eight and nine take to this First Latin Course (Scott 
and Jones) ^ very kindly, and it is a great thing to 
begin a study with pleasure. It is an open question, 
however, whether it is desirable to begin Latin at so 
early an age. 


See Appendix A. 
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EUiglifili Ghrammar a Ix>gical Study.— Becatise 
English grammar is a logical study, and deab widii 
sentences and the positions that words occupy itk 
them, rather than with words^ and what they afe in 
their own right, it is better that the child 
begin with the sentence^ and not with the parts of 
speech; that is, that he should learn a little of what 
is called analysis of sentences before he learhs td 
parse; should learn to divide simple sentences into 
the thing we speak off and what we say about it^ 
‘ The cat—sits on the hearth'—^before he is lost in 
tha..fog of person, mood, and part of speech. ^ 

‘ So then I took up the next book. It was about 
grammar. It said extraordinary things about nouns 
and verbs and particles and pronouns, and past 
participles and objective«cases and subjunctive 
moods. * What are all these things ? * asked the 
King. * I don^t know, your Majesty,* and the Queen 
did not know, but she said it would be very suitable 
for children to learn. It would keep them quiet,* 

It is so important that children should not be puazled 
as were this bewildered King and Queen, that I add a 
couple of introductory grammar lessons; as a single 
example is often more useful than many precepts, t 

Lesson I 

Words put togethef so as to make sense form what 
is called a sentence. 

‘ Barley oats chair really good and cherry * is not 
a sentence, because it makes no(n)sense. 

* Tom has said his lesson ’ is a sentence. 

It is a sentence because it tells us something about 
Tom* 


^ JPalace FaUs, H. Fielding. 
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Etr^iy sentence speaks of someone or of something, 
and tells us something about that of which it speaks. 
So a sentence has two parts: 

(i) The thing we speak of ; 

(a) What we say about it. 

In our sentence^ we speak of ‘ Tom.* 

We say about him tjiat he *has learned his 
lesson^’ 

The thing we speak of is often called the SUBJECT, 
which ju^t means that which we talk about 

People sometimes say * the subject of conversation 
was so and so,* which is another way of saying ‘ the 
thing we were speaking about was so and so.* 

Th be learnt — 

Words put together so as to make sense form a 
sentencet 

A sentence has two parts that which we speak of, 
^d what we say about it 

That which we speak of is the Subject. 


Exercises on Lesson 1 

1. Put the first part to— 

-has a long mane 

-IS broken 

— cannot do his sums 
—played for an hofUr , etc, etc. 

2. Put the second part to— 

That poor boy- 

My brother Tom --- 

The broken flowerpot 

Bread and jam- 

Brown's tool-basket 


; etc, etc. 
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3. Put six different subjects to each half sentence 
in I. 

4. Make six diffeient sentences with each subject 
in 2. 

5. Say which part of the sentence is wanting, and 
supply it in— 

Has been mended 
Tom’s knife 
That little dog 
Cut his fingei 
Ate too much fruit 
My new book 

The snowdrops in our garden, etc, etc. 

NB —Be careful to call the first part of each 
sentence the sub/til 

Draw a line undci the subject of each sentence ii^ 
all the exercises 


Lesson II 

We may make a sentence with only two words—the 
name of the thing wC spe^k of and what we say 
about it:— 

John writes. 

Birds sing. 

Mary sews. 

We speak about * John.’ 

We say about him that he * writes.* 

We speak about ‘ birds.' 

We say about them that they * sing.' 

These words, turtles, ^ing, sews, all come out of the 
same group of words, an^’ the words in that group are 
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the chief words of all, for this reason—we cannot 
make sense, and therefore cannot make a sentence, 
without using at least one of them. 

They are called Verbs, which means wordsy because 
they are the chief words of all. 

A verb always tells one of two things about the 
subject. Eitiicr it tells what the subject />, as— 

I am hungry. 

1 he chair is broken. 

The birds are merry ; 

or it tells what the subject does, as— 

Alice tvtifes 
The cat mews. 

I le calls. 

To he learnt — 

‘‘ We cannot make a sciUence without a verb. 

^ Verb means word. 

Verbs are the chief words 

Verbs show that the subject is something— 

He is sleepy; 

or docs something— 

He runs 

Exercises on Lesson II 

I. Put in a verb of being:— 

Mary-sleepy. ^ 

Boys-rough. 

Girls-quiet. 

He-first yesterday. 

I -a little boy. 

1 om and George-swinging before dinner. 

We-— busy to-morrow. 

He-punished ; etc., etc. 
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2. Make three sentences with each of the following 
verbs:— Is, are^ should be^ was, am, were, sh^U 
wUl bo. 


3. Make six sentences with verbs of being in each. 

4. Put a verb of doing to— 

Tigers-. 

The boy with the pony- 

My cousins-; etc., etc. 

$. Make twenty sentences about— 

That boy in kilts, 
with verbs showing what he does» 

6 . Find the verbs, and say whether of bo$i^ or 
doin^, in— » 

The bright sun rises over the hill. 

We went away. 

You are my cousin. 

George goes to school. 

He took his slate. 

We are seven. 


7. Count how many verbs you use in your talk for 
the next ten minutes. 


8. Write every verb you caa find in these exercised, 
and draw a line under it. x 


XX.—FRENCH 

French should be acquired as English is, not as a 
grammar, but as a living spf^ioch. To train the ear to 
distinguish and the lips to |iroduce the French voc¬ 
ables is a valuable part of the education of the senses, 
and one which carr hardly be undertaken too soon. 
Again, all educated persons should be able to i^>eak 
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French, Sir Lyon Playfair, once speaking at a con¬ 
ference of ^ench masters, lamented feelingly our 
degeneracy in this respect, and instanced the grammar 
school of Perth to «how that in a Scotch school 
in the sbeteenth century the tjoys were required to 
speak Latin during school hours, and French at all 
other times. There is hardly another civili-sed nation 
so doll in acquiring foreign tongues as we English of 
the present time; but, probably, the fault lies rather 
in the way we set about the study than in any 
natural incapacity for languages. 

As re^irds French, for instance, our difficulties arc 
twofold-—the want of a vocabulary, and a certain 
awkwardness in producing unfamiliar sounds. It is 
evident that both these hindrances should be removed 
in early childhood. The child should never see 
French words in print until he has learned to say 
them with as much ease and readiness as if they 
were English. The desire to give printed combina¬ 
tional of letters the sounds they would bear in English 
words is the real cause of our national difficulty ^ 
pronouncing French. Again, the child’s vocabulary 
should increase steadily, say, at the rate of half a 
dozen words a day. TWInk of fifteen hundred words 
in a year! The ahild who has thai number of words, 
and knows how to apply them, can speak French, 
Of course, his teacher will talys care that, in giving 
words, she gives idioms also, and that as he learns 
new words, they^re put into sentences and kept in use 
from day to day. A notfe-book in which she enters 
eh|id*s new words and sentences will easily 
enable the teacher to do this. The young child has 
no fooHsh shame jHiout saying' French words—he pro- 
iiounces them as simply as if they were English; 
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but it is very important that he should acquire a 
pure accent from the first. It is not advisable 

that young English children should be put into the 
hands of a French governess ^or nurse; but would 
it not be possible for half* a dozen families, .say, to 
engage a French lady, who would give half an hour 
daily to each family? 

M. Gouin’s Method.—A serious effort is being 
made to approach the study of foieign languages 
rationally and scientifically. I have no hesitation 
in saying that M Gouin’s work (T/ie Art of Teach¬ 
ing and Studying Languages)'^ is the most important 
attempt that has yet been made to bring the study 
of languages within the sphere of practical edu¬ 
cation. Indeed, the great reform in our methods 
of teaching modern languages owe their origin to 
this remarkable work. The initial idea, that we 
must acquire a new language as a child acquires 
his mother tongue, is absolutely right, whether the 
attempt to follow this idea out by analysing a 
language into a certain number, say fifteen, ex¬ 
haustive * scries,' be right or not. Again, it is 
incontestable that the ear, and not the eye, is the 
physical organ for apprehes.iding a language, just 
as truly as it is by the mouth, and not the ear, we 
appropriate food. If M. Gouin’s book establish these 
two points only, it \yill be a valuable contribution 
to educational thought. Equally important is his 
third position, that the verb is the key to the sen¬ 
tence, and more, is the living bridge between thought 
and act. He maintains, too, that the child thinks in 
sentences, not in words; that his sentences have a 
logical sequence; that this sequence is one of time 

* Ste Appendix A. * 
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—the order of the operations in, for example, the 
growth of a glai^t, or the grinding of corn in a mill; 
that, as the child perceives the operations, he has an 
absolute need to express them ; that his ear solicits, 
his memory cherishes, his tongue reproduces, the 
words which say the thing he thinks. No doubt 
M. Gouin*s method should be more successful than 
any other in'steeping the student (child or man) in 
German or French thought. If you are all day 
long trying to work out a ‘series’ in French, say, 
you come to think in French, to ‘dream in French/ 
to speak French. Moreover, one has a delightful 
sense that at last the way is made clear to us to 
conduct all teaching in the language under study. 
You have the ‘Art Series’ and the ‘Bee Series’ 
and the ‘River’ and the ‘Character Series’ and 
the ‘ Poet Scries/ and any series you like. You 
think the thing out in the order of time and natural 
sequence; you get the right verbs^ nouns, and such 
epithets as are necessary, follow suit, and in amaz¬ 
ingly few sentences, very short sentences too, con¬ 
nected by ‘ and/ you have said all that is essential 
to the subject. The whole thing is a constant 
surprise, like the childfen’s game which uneaiths 
the most extraordinary and out-of-the-way thing 
you can think of by means of a dozen or so 
questions. , 

The ‘Series.* —Thus, a language learned by M. 
Gouin’s method is ‘ a liberal education in itself/ One 
learns how few and simple are, after all, the concep¬ 
tions of which the human mind is cognisant, and how 
few and simple, putting mere verbiage aside, are the 
words nece.ssary to express these. 

You really learn to think in the new language, 
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because you have no more than vague impressions 
about these acts or facts in your mot||er tongue. 

You order your thoughts in the new languAge^ 
and, having done so, the words which express these 
are an inalienable ppssession. 

Here is an example of an elementary ‘Series/ 
showing how 'the servant lights the fire'; 


The servant takes a box of matches, 

takeA* 

She opens the match-box, 


She takes out a match, 

takes cut. 

She shuts up the match-box, 

^ fhu/s up. 

She strikes the match on the cover, 

eirikes. 

The match takes Hre, 

Utkti fire. 

The match smokes, 

smokesk 

The match flames, 

flames. 

The match burns. 

bums. 

And spreads a smell of burning over the kitchen, spreads. 

The servant bends down to the hearth. 

bends down. 

Puts out her hand, 

puts cut. 

Puts the match under the shavings, 

psets. 

Holds the match under the shavings, 

katdt. 

The shavings take fire, 

take fire. 

The servant leaves go of the match, 

leai/es jif'O. 

Stands up again, 

stands up^ 

Looks at her fire burning, 

looks. 

And puts back the box of matches in its place, 

puts backP 


But any attempt to quote gives an uncertain and 
unsatisfactory idea pf this important work. 

How does the Child leam ?—Whatever may be 
said of M. Gouin's methods, the steps by which he 
arrives at them are undoubtedly scientific. He learns 
from a child: 

“Unhappily the child has remained up to the present 
a hackneyed riddle, which we have never taken 
sufficient trouble to decipher or examine. « . • 
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The little child, which at the age of two years 
litters nothing but meaningless exclamations, at the 
age of three^ finds itself in possession of a complete 
languaga How does it accomplish this ? Does 
this miracle admit of explanation or not? Is it a 
problem of which there is a possibility of finding the 
unknown quantity? * . . The organ of language— 
ask the little child—is not the eye: it is the ear. 
The eye is made for colours, and not for sounds and 
words. . . • This tension, continuous and contrary 
to nature, of the organ of sight, the forced precipi¬ 
tancy of the visual act, produced what it was bound 
to produce, a di^ase of the eyesight.” 

This refers to M. Gouin*s herculean labours in the 
attempt to learn German. He knew everybody’s 
* Method,’ learned the whole dictionary through, and 
found at the end that he did not know one word of 
German ^ as she is spoke.’ 

He returned to France, after a ten months’ absence, 
and found that his little nephew—whom he had left, 
a child of two and a half, not yet able to talk—had 
in the interval done what his.uncle had signally 
failed to do. “ * What I * I thought; ‘ this child and 
1 have been working for the same time, each at a 
language. He, p]^ying round his mother, running 
after flowers, butterflies and birds, without weariness, 
without apparent effort, without jeven being conscious 
of his MTork, is able to say all he thinks, express all 
he s^s, understand all he hears ; and when he began 
his work, his intelligence was yet a futurity, a 
glimml^^, a hope. And I, versed in the sciences, 
versed in philosophy, armed with a powerful will, 
gifted with a powerful memory .... have arrived 
at nothing, or at practically nothing! ’ ” 


20 
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“ The linguistic science of the college has deceived 
me, has misguided me. The classical method, with 
its grammar, its dictionary, and its translations, is a 
delusion.’* “To surprise Nature’s secret, I must 
watch this child.” 

M. Gouin watches the child—the work in question 
is the result of his observations. 

The method of teaching may be varied, partly 
because that recommended by M. Gouin requires a 
perfect command of the French tongue, and teachers 
who are diffident find a conversational method founded 
on book and picture ^ easier to work and perhaps as 
effectual—more so, some people think ; but, be this 
as it may, it is to M. Gouin we owe the fundamental 
idea. 

It is satisfactory to find principles, which we have 
urged continually, enunciated in this most thought¬ 
ful work. For example: “ If one learns French 
without being able to read it—as the child does— 
there will be no longer much greater difficulty in 
pronouncing it than in pronouncing words in English. 
* How about the spelling ? ’ you will ask. The 
spelling ? You would learn it as the young French 
children learn it, as you yvjurself have learnt the 
English spelling, ten times more ^ difficult than the 
French; and this without letting the study of the 
spelling spoil your ^.Iready acquired pronunciation. 
Besides, the spelling is a thing that can be reformed— 
the pronunciation hardly at all. We must choose 
between the two evils." M. Gouin speaks of the 
possibility of a child’s picking up another tongue— 
even Chinese from a Chinese nurse ; and his words 
remind me of an extraordinary instance of a child’s 

^ See Appendix A* 
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facility in picking up languages, which once came 
before me. Having occasion to speak in public,of 
three little children, all aged three, belonging to 
different families, where one parent was English, the 
other German, I said 'that these three children of my 
acquaintance could each say everything they had 
to say, express the whole range of their ideas, with 
equal ease and fluency in the two languages. At 
the close of the meeting, a gentleman present came 
forward and endorsed my remarks. He said he had 
a son whose wife was a German lady, and who was 
now a missionaify in Bagdad. They have a child of 
three, and their child speaks three languages with 
perfect fluency—English, German, and Arabic ! No 
doubt the child will forget two of the three, and this 
is no argument for teaching foreign tongues to 
babies, but surely it does prove that the acquisition 
of a foreign tongue need not present insuperable 
difficulties to any of us. 

XXI.—PICTORIAL ART 

Study of Pictures. —The art training of children 
should proceed on two^lines. The six-year-old child 
should begin both to express himself and to appreci¬ 
ate, and his appreciation should be well in advance 
of his power to express wha^ he sees or imagines. 
Therefore it is a lamentable thing when the apprecia¬ 
tion of children is exercised only upon the coloured 
lithographs of their picture-books or of the ‘ Christmas 
number.* But the reader will say, ‘A young child 
cannot appreciate art; it is only the colour and 
sentiment of a picture that reach him. A vividly 
coloured presentation of Bobbie's Birthday, or of 
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Barbara's Broken Doll» wlU find its way straight to his 
^'^siness and bosom."' * Therefore/ says the reader, 
* ifeture indicates the sort of art proper for the 
children!' But, as a matter of fact, the minds of 
children and of their elders alike accommodate them¬ 
selves to what is put in their way; and if children 
appreciate the vulgar and sentimental in art, h; 
is because that is the manner of art to which diey 
become habituated, A little boy of about nine was 
(with man^y others) given reproductions of some half- 
dozen of the pictures of Jean Francois Millet to study 
during a school term At the end, thia children were 
asked to describe the one of these pictures which they 
liked best. Of course they did it, and did it welL 
This is what the little boy I mentioned makes of it:— 
“ I liked the Sower best The sower is sowing seeds; 
the picture is all dark except high up on the ri^t- 
hand side where there is a man ploughing the held. 
While he is plougLing the field the sower sows. 
The sower has got a bag in his left hand and is 
sowing with his right hand. He has wooden clogs 
on. He is sowing at about six o’clock in the 
morning. You can see his head better than hiS legs 
and body, because it is against the light.” 

A little girl of seven prefers the * Angelus/ and 
says:—“ The picture is about people in the fields, a 
man and a woman. B/ the woman is a basket with 
something in it; behind her is a wheelbarrow. They 
are praying, the man has his hat off in his haod* 
You can tell that it is evening, because the wheel¬ 
barrow and the basket are loaded." 

Should be Regular.—When children have 
regular lessons (that is, as soon as they are 
six), this sort of study of pictures should not 
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DC left to chance^ but they sh6uld take one artist 
afiter another, term by term, and study quietly sq^e 
half-^iozen reproductions of his work in the cotwie 
of A term. 

The little memory outlines I have quoted show 
tha^t something definite remains with a child after 
his studies; but this‘is the least of the gains. We 
cannot measure the influence that one or another 
artist has upon the child’s sense of beauty, upon his 
power of seeing, as in a picture, the common sights 
of life ; he is enriched more than we know in having 
really looked at even a siqgle picture. It is a 
mistake to think that colour is quite necessary to 
children in their art studies. They find colour in 
many places, and are content, for the time, with form 
and feeling in their pictures. By the way, for school¬ 
room decorations, I know of nothing better than the 
Fitan*oy Pictures,^ especially those of the Four Seasons, 
where you get beauty, both of line and colour, and 
poetic feeling. I should like, too, to quote Ruskin’s 
Counsel that English children should be brought up 
on Jean Richter’s picture-books for children, the 
Unser Vater^ Soniag} ^nd the rest. 

I subjoin notes of a lesson on a Picture-talk ® given 
to children of ei^t and nine, to show how this sort of 
lesson may be given. 

Picture-talk 
** Objects 

^ I. To continue the series of Landseer’s pictures 
the children are taking in school. 

** a. To increase their interestin Landseer’s works, 

^ See ApsieAdix A. * By a student of the House of Educadoo. 
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“3. To show the Importance of his acquaintance 
anim.ils. 

”4. To help them to read a picture truly. 

“ 5. To increase their powers of attention and 
observation. 

“ S^e/> f .—Ask the children if they remember what 
their last picture-talk was about, and what artist was 
famous for animal-painting. Tell them Landseer was 
acquainted with animals when he was quite young; 
he had dogs for pets, and because he loved them he 
studied them and their habits—so was able to paint 
them. # 

** Step II .—Give them the picture ‘ Alexander and 
Diogenes ’ to look at, and ask them to find out all 
they can about it themselves, and to think what idea 
the artist had in his mind, and what idea or ideas he 
meant his picture to convey to us. 

“ Sup HI .—After three or four minutes, take the 
picture away and see what the children have noticed. 
Then ask them what the different dogs suggest to 
them: the strength of the mastiff representing 
Alexander; the dignity and stateliness of the blood¬ 
hounds in his rear; the look of the wise counsellor 
on the face of the setter; the rather contemptuous 
look of the rough-haired terrier fn the tub. Ask 
the children if they have noticed anything in the 
picture which shows*the time of day: for example, 
the tools thrown down by the side of the workman’s 
basket suggesting the mid-day meal; and the bright 
sunshine on the dogs who cast a shadow on the tub 
shows it must be somewhere about noon. 

Step IV .—Let them read the title, and tell any 
facts they know about Alexander and Diogenes; then 
tell them Alexander was a great conqueror who lived 
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B.C. 356-323, famous for the battles he won against 
Persia, India, and along the coast of the Mediterrane8iit& 
He was very proud, strong, and boastful. Diogenfi 
was a cynic philosopher. Explain cynic, illustrating 
by the legend of Alexander and Diogenes; and from 
it find out which dog represents Alexander and which 
Diogenes. 

Step V .—Let the children draw the chief lines of 
the picture, in five minutes, with pencil and paper.” 

* 

Origiiial Ulustrations. —I have spoken, from time 
to time, of original illustrations drawn by the children. 
It may be of use to subjoin notes of a lesson' 
showing the sort^of occasional help a teacher may 
give in this kind of work ; but in a general way it is 
best to leave children to themselves. 

“ Objects 

“ I. To help the children to make clear mental 
pictures from description, and to reproduce the same * 
in painting. 

2. To increase their power of imagination. 

*‘3. To help them in*their ideas of form and colour. 

“4. To increase their interest in the story of Beowulf 
by letting them illustrate a scene from the book they- 
are reading. 

“5. To bring out their idea bf an unknown creature 
(Grendel). 

** Steps 

** Step /.—To draw from the children what they 
know of the poem ‘ Beowulf,* and of the hero himself. 

** Step //.—To tell them points they may miss 

’ By a student of the House of Education. 
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in the story, as far as they have read (i.e. to the death 
oi^rendel). 

III ,—To read the description of the dress at 
that time, and the account of GrendeTs death (includ** 
ing three possible pictures). 

“ Step IV ,—To draw from the children what mental 
pictures they have made—and to re-read the passa|;e. 

Step V ,—To let them produce their mental 
ture with brush and paint 

“ Step VL —To show them George Harrow's 
‘onginal illustration* of Beowulf in Hemtf^ 
Chivalry and Romance," 

Drawing Lessons. —But ‘for their actual draw¬ 
ing lessons,* says the reader, ‘I au|>pose you use 
“ blobs ** ? *—‘ blobs,* t.e. splashes of p^int mtide With 
the flat of the brush, which take an oval form. I think 
blobs have one use—they give a certain freedom in 
using colour. Otherwise ‘ blobs' seem to me a sort 
of apparatus of art which a child acquires with a good 
, deal of labour, and with which, by proper combinations 
into flowers, and so on, he can produce efiects b^ond 
his legitimate power as an artist, while all the time he 
can do this without a particle of the feeling for the 
natural object which is the very soul of art > 'Ae 
^ power of effective creation by a sort of clever trick 
maims those delicate feelers of a child's nature by 
which he apprehends art, 

“ Let the eye ** (says Ruskin) “ but rest on a rough 
piece of branch of curious form during a conversa¬ 
tion with a friend, rest, however unconsciously, and 
though the conversation be forgotten, though every 
circumstance connected with it be as utterly lost tpi 
the memory as had not been, yet the eye 

will, through the ^me life afl^r, take a certain 
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In su^ boughs which it had not before, 
a |(»|easure so slight, a trace of feeling so delicate, ^ 
" t*> leave us utterly unconscious of its peculiar power; 
but undestroyable by any reasoning, a part thence¬ 
forward of our constitution.” 

tThis is what we wish to do for children in teaching 
ihen|’<to draw—to cause the eye to rest, not uncon- 
-sciowy, but consciously, on some object of beauty 
whi^ will leave in their minds an image of delight 
for aft their lives to come. Children of six and seven 
draw budding twigs of oak and ash, beech and lardh, 
with such tender fidelity to colour, tone, and gesture, 
tbat the crude little drawings are in themselves things 
of beauty. 

ddldlian have ' Art' ib them.—With art, as with 
so many other things in a child, we must believe that 
it is there, or we shall never find it. Once again, here 
is a delicate Ariel whom it is our part to deliver from 
his bonds. Therefore we set twig or growing flower 
before a child and let him deal with it as he chooses. 
He will find his own way to form and colour, and our 
h^p may very well be limited at first to such 
technical matters as the mixing of colours and the 
like^ In order that we may not impede the child’s 
freedom or hinder the deliverance of the art that is 
in him, we must be careful not to offer any aids in 
the way of guiding lines, points, and such other 
crutches; and, also, he should work in the easiest 
medium, that is, with paint brush or with charcoal, and 
with a black-lead jjencil. Boxes of cheap colours 
are to be avoided. Children are worthy of the best, and 
so|pe half-dozen tubes of really good colours will last 
a long time, and will satisfy the [||||^p f the little artists. 

Olay^iXK^ellixig.—While speSRng of the art train- 
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ing of children, it may be as well to give a word tO 
^y-modelling. Neat little birds*-nests, baskets of 
eggs, etc., are of no use in the way of art development, 
and soon cease to be amusing. The chief thing the 
teacher has to do is to show the child how to prepare 
his clay so as to expel air-bubbles, and to give him 
the idea of making a little platform for his work, so 
that it may from the first have an artistic effect. 
Then put before him an apple, a banana, a frazil 
nut, or^ the like; let him, not take a lump w clay 
and squeeze it into shape, but build up the shape he 
desires morsel by morsel. His own artistic perception 
seizes on the dint in the apple, the crease in the child’s 
shoe, the little notes of expression in^ the objects 
which break uniformity and make for art# 

The Piano and Singing. —I must close, with the 
disappointing sense that subjects of importance in 
the child’s education have been left out of count, and 
that no one matter has been adequately treated. 

Certain subjects of peculiar educational value, 
music, for instance, I have said nothing about; partly 
for want of space, and partly because if the mother 
have not Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ^ tJiat f* in her,Jimts 
from an outsider will not produce the art-feeling 
which is the condition of success in this sort of 
teaching. If possible, let the children learn from 
the first under artists^ lovers of their work: it is 
a serious mistake to let the child lay the foundation of 
whatever he may do in the future under ill-qualified 
mechanical teachers, who kindle in him none of the 
enthusiasm which is the life of art. I should like, 
in connection with singing, to mention the admir¬ 
able educational of the Tonic Sol-fa method/ 

^ See Appendix A. 
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Children learn by it in a magical way to produce sign 
for sound and sound for sign, that is, they can not 
only read music, but can write the notes for, or make 
the proper hand signs for, the notes of a passage 
•sung to them. Ear and voice are simultaneously 
and equally cultivated. 

Mrs Curwen's Child Pianist ^ method is worked out, 
with minute care, upon the same lines ; that is, the 
child^ knowledge of the theory of music and his ear 
training keep pace with his power of execu<ftn, and 
seem to do away with the deadly dreariness 8f 
‘ practising.* 

Hajidicrafts and Drills. — It is not possible 
to do more than mention two more important 
subjects^the Handicrafts and Drills—which should 
form a regular part of a child’s daily life. For 
physical training nothing is so good as Ling’s Svvedish 
Drill, and a few of the early exercises are within the 
reach of children under nine. Dancing, and the 
various musical drills, lend themselves to grace of 
movement, and give more pleasure, if less scientific 
training, to the little people. 

JThe Handicrafts be^t fitted for children under 
nine seem to me to be chair-caning, carton-work, 
basket-work, Smyrna rugs, Japanese curtains, carv¬ 
ing in cork, samplers on coarse canvas showing a 
variety of stitches, easy needfework, knitting (big 
needles and wool), etc. The points to be borne in 
mind in children’s handicrafts are: {a) that they 
should not be employed in making futilities such 
as pea and stick work, paper mats, and the like; (d) 
that they should be taught slowly and carefully 
what they are to do; (c) that 4t|pshod work should 

* See Appendix A. 
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not be allowed; {d) and that, therefore, the children's 
york should be kept well within their compass. 

May I hope, in concluding this short review of the 
subjects proper for a child’s intellectual education, 
that enough has been said to show the necessity ef> 
grave consideration on the mother’s part before she 
allows promiscuous little lesson-books to be put into 
the hands of her childret^r trusts ill-qualified persons 
to strike out methods ofWiching for themselvt 




PART VI 


TH|,WILL—THE CON^illNCE-THE DIVINE 
. ' - LIFE IN THE CHILD * 

I—THE WILL 

Mansoul.—We have now to con- 
sider a siAject of unspeakable importance to every 
being called upon to sustain a reasonable life 
here, with the hope of the fuller life hereafter; I 
mean* the government of the kingdom of Mansoul. 
Emery child who lives long enough in the world is 
invested, by degrees, with this high function, and it is 
the part of bis parents to instruct him in his duties, 
and to practise him in his tasks. Now, the govern¬ 
ment of this kingdom of Mansoul is, like that of 
somd welbordered states,^ carried on in three cham¬ 
bers, each chamber»with its own functions, exercised, 
by a multitude of counsellors, but by a single 
m]ni$tei;iii , 

Bmwjutive Power vested in the Will.—In the 
Oliter of the three chambers sits the Will. Like 
that Roman centurion, he has soldiers under him; 
be says to this man, Go, and he goeth; to another, 
Come, and he cometh; to a third, Do this, and he 
doeth it In other words, the executive power is 
vested in the will If the will have the habit of 

3t7 
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authority, if it deliver its mandates in the tone that 
constrains obedience, the kingdom is, at any rate, at 
unity with itself. If the will be feeble, of uncertain 
counsels, poor Mansoul is torn with disorder and 
rebellion. 

What is the Will?—I do not know what the 
will is; it would appear to be an ultimate fact, 
not admitting of definition i but there are few sub¬ 
jects on which those have the education of 

childrqp in their hands make more injurious mistakes ; 
and therefore it is worth while to consider, as" we 
may, whSt are the functions of the will, and what 
are its limitations. 

Persons may go through life without deliber¬ 
ate act of Will. —In the first place, the will does not 
necessarily come into play in any of the aspects in 
which we have hitherto considered the child. He 
may reflect and imagine; be stirred by the desire of 
knowledge, of power, of distinction ; may love and 
esteem; may form habits of attention, obedience, 
diligence, sloth, involuntariiy —that is, without ever 
intending, purposing, willing these things for himself. 
So far is this true, that there are people who live 
through their lives without kn act of deliberate will: 
amiable, easy-going people, on the «one hand, hedged 
in by favouring circumstances; and poor souls, on 
the other, whom circumstances have nol sai«*d, who 
have drifted from their moorings, and are hardly to 
be named by those to whom they belong. C^eat 
intellectual powers by no means imply a controlling 
will. We read how Coleridge had to be taken care 
of, because he had so little power of willing. His 
thoughts were as little under his own volition as his 
actions, and the fine talk people went to hear was no 
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more than an endless pouring forth of ideas connected 
by no othcir link than that of association ; though so 
fine was his ^ind, that his ideas flowed methodically 
—of their own accord, so to speak. 

Character the Result of Conduct regulated by 
'W'ilL —It is not necessary to say a word about the 
dignity and force of character which a confirmed will 
gives to its possessors. In fact, character is the result 
of conduct regulated by 4VI11. We say, So-and-so 
has a great deal of character, such another is without 
character; and we might express the fact ^ually by 
saying, So-and-so has a vigorous will, sudP another 
has no force of will. We all know of lives, rich in 
gifts and graces, which have been wrecked for the 
lack of a determining will. 

Three Functions of the Will —The will is the 
controller of the passions and emotions, the director 
of the desires, the ruler of the appetites. But observe, 
the passions, the desires, the appetites, are there 
already, and the will gathers force and vigour only 
as it is exercised in the repression and direction of 
these; for though the will appears to be of purely 
spiritual nature, yet it behaves like any member of 
the body in this—^thaf it becomes vigorous and 
capable in proportion as it is duly nourished and fitly 
employed. 

A Lijnitation of the Wijl disregarded by 
some Novelists. —The villain of a novel, it is true, 
is, or rather used to be, an interesting person, because 
he was always endowed with a powerful will, which 
acted, not in controlling his violent passions, but in 
aiding and abetting them: the result was a diabolical 
being out of the common way of nature. And no 
wonder, for, according to natural law, the member 
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does not fulfil its own functions is punished by 
loss of power ; if it does not ccase^ to be, H becomes 
as though it were not; and the will, being placed in 
the seat of authority, is not able to carSry its forces 
over to the mob—the disorder would be too fearftil; 
just as when the executive powers of a state are 
seized upon by a riotous mob, and there are shootings 
in the highways and hangings from the lanterns, 
infinite confusion cvery^^Mpe. 

Parents Ihll into thisMetaphysical Blunder.— 
1 am ans^us to bring before you this limitation of 
the will w its own proper functions, because parents 
often enough fall into the very metaphysical blunder 
we have seen in the novel-writer. They admire a 
vigorous will, and rightly. They know that if their 
child is to make his mark in the world, it must be 
by force of will. What follows? The baby screams 
himself into fits for a forbidden plaything, and the 
mother says, * He has such a strong will.* The little 
fellow of three stands roaring in the street, and will 
neither go hither nor thither with his nurse, because 
‘ he has such a strong will.* He wtU rule the sports 
of the nursery, wiVl monopolise his sisters' playthings, 
all because of this ‘ strong will' Now we come to a 
divergence of opinion : on the one«g,hand, the parents 
decide that, whatever the consequence, the child’s will 
is not to be broken, ^so all his vagaries mu^ go 
checked; on the other, the decision is, that the child*s 
will must be broken at all hazards, and the poor little 
being is subjected to a dreary round of punishment 
and repression, 

Wilfblixess indicates want of Will Power.*^ 
But, all the time, nobody perceives that it Is the mere 
want of will that is the matter with the child, {le is 
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in a state of absolute * wilfulness,the rather nn- 
fortunatip^ word we use to describe the state in which 
the will has no controlling power ; willessness^ if there 
were such a word, would describe this state more 
truly. Now, this confusion, in the minds of many 
persons, between the state of wilfulness and that of 
being dominated by will, leads to mischievous results 
even where wilfulness is not fostered v*ior the child 
unduly repressed : it leads to the neglect of the due 
cultivation and training of the will, that almost divine 
possession, upon the employment of whict^very other 
gift, be it beauty or genius, strength or swBl, depends 
for its value. 

What is Wilfhlness? —What, then, is wilfuiness, if 
it be not an exercise of will ? Simply this: remove 
bit and bridle—that is, the control of the will—from 
the appetites, the desires, the emotions, and the child 
who has mounted his hobby, be it resentment, 
jealousy, desire of power, desire of property, is another 
Mazeppa, borne along with the speed of the swift and 
the strength of the strong, and with no power at all 
to help himself. Appetite, passion, there is no limit 
to their power and their peisistence if the appointed 
check be removed ; and it is this impetus of appetite 
or of passion, this apparent determination to go in 
one way and no other, which is called wilfulness and 
mistaken for an exercise of^ will. Wheieas the 
determination is only apparent; the child is, in fact, 
hurried along without resistance, because that oppos¬ 
ing force which should give balance to his character 
is undeveloped and untrained. 

The Will has Superior and Inferior Func¬ 
tions. —The will has its superior and its inferior, 
what may be called its moral and its mechanical, 

21 
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fiOiictions ; and that will which, for want of practical 
has grown flaccid and feeble in the exefliifie of Its 
higher functions, may yet be able for the ordering of 
such matters as going or coming, sitting ^r standing, 
speaking or refraining from speech. 

The Will not a Moral Faculty. —Again, though 
it i^impossible to attain moral excellence of character 
witliout the ^ency of a vigorous will, the will Itself 
is not a mpral faculty, and a man may attain great 
strength of will in consequence of continued efforts 
in the regression or direction of his appetites or 
desires, dwB yet be an unworthy man; that is, he 
may be keeping himself in order from unworthy 
motives, for the sake of appearances, for bis own 
interest, even for the injury of another. 

A Disciplined Will necessary to Heroic Ohris<^ 
tian Character.—Once again, though a disciplined 
will is not a necessary conditio% 0 f the Christian life, 
it is necessary to the development of the heroic 
Christian charaiQ|er. A Gordon, a Havelock, a Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale, a St Paul, could not be other than 
a person of vigorous will. In this respect, as in 
all others, Christianity reaches the feeblest souls. 
There is a wonderful Guido * Magdalen * in the 
Louvre, with a mouth which has plainly never been 
set to any resolve for good or ill-—a lower face 
moulded by the helpjess following of the inclination 
of the moment; but you look up to the eyes, which 
are raised to meet the gaze of eyes not shown in 
the picture, and the countenance is transfigured, the 
whole face is aglow with a passion of service, love, 
and self-surrender. All this the divine grace may 
accomplish in weak willing souls, and then they 
will do what they can, but their poweif^pf service is 
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limited by their past Not so the chiljd of the Chris¬ 
tian mother, whose highest desire is to train him for 
the Christian life. When he wakes to the conscious¬ 
ness of whose he is and whom he serves, she would 
have him ready for that high service, with every 
faculty in training—a man of war from his youth; 
above all, with an effective will, to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. ^ w 

Tjhe sole Practical Faculty of Man. —Before 
we consider how to train this ‘ sole practical faculty 
of man,* we must know how the will operates—how it 
manages the ordering of all that is done lllld thought 
in the kingdom of Mansoul. “ Can*t you make your¬ 
self do what you wish to do ? ” says Guy, in the Heir 
of Redclyffe^ to poor Charlie Edmonston, who has 
never been in the habit of making himself do 
anything. There are those, no doubt, who have 
not even arrived at gashing, but most of us desire to 
do well; what we want to know is, how to make our¬ 
selves do what we desire. And hglfci s the line which 
divides the effective from the non-e^ctive people, the 
great from the small, the good from the well-inten¬ 
tioned and respectable; it Is in proportion as a man 
has self-controlling, sdf-compelling power that he is 
able to do, even of his own pleasure; that he can 
defend upon himself, and be sure of his own action 
in emergencies. , 

How the Will operates.—Now, how does this 
autocrat of the bosom behave? Is it with a stern 
* Thou shalt,* * Thou shalt not,* that the subject man 
is coerced into obedience? By no means. Is it by 
a plausible show of reasons, mustering of motives? 
Kot this either. Since Mr John Stuart Mill taught 
us that ** a|4i^hat man does, or can do, With matter ” 
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is to move one thin^j to or from another," we need 
not be surprised if great moral results are brought 
about by what seem inadequate means ; and a little 
bit of nursery experience will show better than much 
talking what is possible to the will. A baby falls, 
gets a bad bump, and cries piteously. The experi- 
enc(^ nurse does not “ kiss the place to make it well," 
or S§ow any |lity for the child's trouble—that would 
make matters worse ; the more she pities, the more 
he sobs. She hastens to ‘ change his thoughts/ so 
she says; she can ies him to the window to see the 
horses, gives him his pet picture-book, his dearest 
toy, and the child pulls himself up in the middle of 
a sob, though he is really badly hurt. Now this, of 
the knowing nurse, is precisely the part the will plays 
towards the man. It is by force of will that a man 
can * change his thoughts,’ transfer his attention from 
one subject of thought to ancrtlier, and that, with a 
shock of mental force of which he is distinctly con¬ 
scious And is enough to save a man and to 

make a man, power of making himself think 
only of those things which he has beforehand 
decided that it is good to think upon. 

The Way of the Will—^Indfentives. —His thoughts 
are wandering on forbidden pleasures^ to the hindrance 
of his work ; he pulls himself up, and deliberately 
fixes his attention qn those incentives which have 
most power to make him work, the leisure and 
pleasure which follow honest labour, the duty which 
binds him to the fulfilling of his task. His thoughts 
run in the groove he wi/ls them to run in, and work 
is no longer an effort. 

Diversion. —Again, some slight affront has called 
up a fiood of resentful feeling: So-and-|@ should not 
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have done it, he had no rights it was mean, and so on, 
through all the hard things we are ready enough to 
say in our hearts of an offender against our amour 
propre. But the man under the control of his own 
will does not allow this to go on: he does not fight 
it out with himself, and say, ‘ This is very wrong in 
me. So-and-so is not so much to blame, after all. 
He is not ready foi that yet; but hetS^just coffipeis 
himself to think of something else—the last book 
he has read, the next letter he must write, anything 
interesting enough to divert his thoughts. When he 
allows himself to go back to the cause of offence, 
behold, all rancour is gone, and he is able to look at 
the matter with the coolness of a third person. And 
this is tiue, not only of the risings of resentment, but 
of every temptation that besets the flesh and spirit. 

Gliange of Thought.^ —Again, the sameness of his 
duties, the wearinesa of doing the same thing over 
and over, fills him with disgust ^d despondency, 
and he relaxes his efforts ;—but he be a man 

under the power of his own will,3|^ausc he simply 
does not allow himself in idle discontent; it is always 
within his power to give himself something pleasant, 
something outside of hhnself, to think of, and he does 
so; and, given vvhat we call a * happy frame of mind,' 
no work is laborious. 

The Way of the Will ^otild be taught to 
Ohildreu —It; is something to know what to do with 
ourselves when we are beset, and the knowledge of 
this Vipy of the will is so far the secret of a happy life, 
that it is well worth imparting to the children. Are 
you cross ? Change your thoughts. Are you tired 
of trying ? Change your thoughts. Are you craving 
for things y<^are not to have ? Change your thoughts; 
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there is a power within you, your own will, which will 
enable you to turn your attention from thoughts that 
make you unhappy and wrongs to thoughts that make 
you happy and rights And this is the escceedingly 
simple way in which the will acts; this Is the sole 
secret of the power over himself which the strong man 
wiel^—he can compel himself to think of what he 
chotifes, and not allow himself in thoughts that 
breed mischief. 

Power of Will Implies Power of Attention.— 
Hut you perceive that, though the will is all-power¬ 
ful within certain limits, these are but narrow limits 
after all. Much must go before and along with a 
vigorous will if it is to be a power in the ruling of 
conduct. For instance, the man must have acquired 
the habit of attention^ the great importance of which 
we have already considered. There are bird-witted 
people, who have no power of thinking connectedly 
for five minutes^limder any pressure, from within or 
from without. have never been trained to 

apply the whole their mental faculties to a given 
subject, why, no energy of will, supposing they had it, 
which is impossible, could make them think steadily 
thoughts of their own choosing or of anyone else^s. 
Here is how the parts of the intellectual fabric dovel;^il: 
power of will implies power of attention ; and before 
the parent can begin tp train the will of the child, he 
must have begun to form in him the habit of attention. 

Habit may Frustrate the Will.—Again, we have 
already considered the fatal facility in evil, the inpulse 
towards good, which habit gives. Habit is either the 
ally or the opponent, too often the frustrator, of the 
will. The unhappy drunkard does will with what 
strength there is in him; he turns awa^^^e eyes of 
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his mind from beholding his snare; he plies himself 
assiduously with other thoughts ; but alas, his thoughts 
will only mn in the accustomed groove of desire, and 
habU is too strong for his feeble will. We all know 
something of this struggle between habit and will in 
less vital matters. Who is without some dilatory, pro¬ 
crastinating, in some way tiresome, habit, which is in 
almost daily struggle with the recti%d will But 
t have already said so much about the duty of parents 
to ease the way of their children by laying down for 
them the lines of helpful habits, that it is unnecessary 
to say a word more here of habit as an ally or a 
hinderer of the will. 

Reasonable Use of so effective an Instru- 
ment.—And, once more, only the man of cultivated 
reason is capable of being ruled by a well-directed will. 
If his understanding does not show good cause why 
he should do some solid reading every day, why he 
should cling to the faith of his fathers, why he should 
take up his duties as a citizen,—thj movement of his 
will will be feeble and fluctuating, and very barren of 
results. And, indeed, worse may happen: he may 
take up some wrong-headed, or even vicious, notion 
and work a great deal^of mischief by what he feels to 
be a virtuous eijbrt of will. The parent may venture 
to place the power of will in the hands of his child 
only in so far as he trains him^ to make a reasonable 
use of so effective an instrument. 

How to Strengthen the Will. —One other limi¬ 
tation of the will we shall consider presently; but 
supposing the parent take pains that the child shall 
be in a fit state to use his will, how is he to strengthen 
that will, so that by and by the child may employ it 
to control ^ own life by ? We have spoken already 
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there is a power within you, your own will, which will 
enable you to turn your attention from thoughts that 
make you unhappy and wrongs to thoughts that make 
you happy and right And this is the exceedingly 
simple way in which the will acts; this is the sole 
secret of the power over himself which the strong-man 
wiel^—he can compel himself to think of what he 
chocH^s, and not allow himself in thoughts that 
breed mischief. 

Power of Will implies Power of Attention.^— 
Rut you perceive that, though the will is all-power¬ 
ful within certain limits, these are but narrow limits 
after all. Much must go before and along with a 
vigorous will if it is to be a power in the ruling of 
conduct. For instance, the man must have acquired 
the habit of attention^ the great importance of which 
we have already considered. There are bird-witted 
people, who have no power of thinking connectedly 
for five minutes imder any pressure, from within or 
from without. ^J^they have never been trained to 
apply the whol^|W^their mental faculties to a given 
subject, why, no ericrgy of will, supposing they had it, 
which is impossible, could make them think steadily 
thoughts of their own choosing or of anyone else's. 
Here is how the parts of the intellectual fabric dovetail : 
power of will implies power of attention ; and before 
the parent can begin tp train the will of the child, he 
must have begun to form in him the habit of attention. 

Habit may Frustrate the Will. —Again, we have 
already considered the fatal facility in evil, the incise 
towards good, which haM gives. Habit is either the 
ally or the opponent, too often the frustrator, of the 
will. The unhappy drunkard does w/// with what 
strength there is in him ; he turns awsv^j^e eyes of 
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his mind from beholding his snare; he plies himself 
assiduously with other thoughts ; but alas, his thoughts 
will only iwn in the accustomed groove of desire, and 
is too strong for his feeble will. We all know 
something of this struggle between habit and will in 
less vital matters. Who is without some dilatory, pro¬ 
crastinating, in some way tiresome, habit, which is in 
almost daily struggle with the recti%d will ? But 
t have already said so much about the duty of parents 
to ease the way of their children by laying down for 
them the lines of helpful habits, that it is unnecessary 
to say a word more here of habit as an ally or a 
hinderer of the will. 

Reasonable Use of so effective an Instru¬ 
ment,— rAnd, once more, only the man of cultivated 
reason is capable of being ruled by a well-directed will. 
If his understanding does not show good muse why 
he should do some solid reading every day, why he 
should cling to the faith of his fathers, why he should 
take up his duties as a citizen,—t^e movement of his 
will will be feeble and fluctuating, and very barren of 
results. And, indeed, worse may happen: he may 
take up some wrong-headed, or even vicious, notion 
and work a great deal-^of mischief by what he feels to 
be a virtuous eflfbrt of will. The parent may venture 
to place the power of will in the hands of his child 
only in so far as he trains him^to make a reasonable 
use of so effective an instrument 

How to Strengthen the Will. —One other limi¬ 
tation of the will we shall consider presently; but 
supposing the parent take pains that the child shall 
be in a fit state to use his will, how is he to strengthen 
that will, so that by and by the child may employ it 
to control ^ own life by ? We have spoken ^read|y 
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of the importance of training the child in the habit of 
obedience. Now, obedience is valuable only in so 
far as it helps the child towards making liimself do 
that which he knows he ought to do. Every effort of 
obedience which does not give him a sense of conquest 
over his own inclinations, helps to enslave him, and 
he will resent the loss of his liberty by running into 
license when be can. That is the secret of the mis¬ 
carrying of many strictly brought-up children. But 
invite his co-operation, let him heartily intend and 
purpose to do the thing he is bidden, and then it is 
his own will that is compelling him, and not yours; 
he has begun the gicatest effort, the highest accom¬ 
plishment of human life—the makings the compelling 
of himself. Let him know what he is about^ let him 
enjoy a sense of triumph, and of your congratulation, 
whenever he fetches his thoughts back to his tiresome 
sum, whenever he makes his hands finish what they 
have begun, whenever he throws the black dog off his 
back, and produces a smile from a clouded face. 

Habit of Self-management. —Then, as was said 
before, let him know the secret of willing \ let him 
know that, by an effort of will, he can turn his thoughts 
to the thing he wants to think of—his lessons, his 
prayers, his work, and away from the (hings he should 
not think of;—that, in fact, he can be such a brave, 
strong little fellow, he can make himself think of what 
he likes; and let hirri try little experiments—that 
if he once get his thoughts right, the rest will take 
care of itself, he will be sure to do right then ; that 
if he feels cross, naughty thoughts coming upon 
him, the plan is, to think hard about something else, 
something nice—his next birthday, what he means to 
do when he is a man. Not all this at once, of course; 
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but line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a Httle, as opportunity offers. Let him get 
into the habit of managing himself, controlling him¬ 
self, and it is astonishing* how much self-compelling 
power quite a young child will exhibit. “Restrain 
yourself, Tommy,” I once heard a wise aunt say to a 
boy of four, and Tommy restrained himself, though 
he was making a terrible hullabaloo about some small 
trouble. 

Education of the Will more important than 
that of the Intellect. —All this time, the will of the 
child is being both trained and strengthened ; he is 
learning how and when to use his will, and it is 
becoming every day more vigorous and capable Let 
me add one or two wise thoughts from Dr Morell’s 
Introduction to Mental Philosophy : “ The education of 
the will is really of far greater importance, as shaping 
the destiny of the individual, than that of the intellect. 
, . . Theory and doctrine, and inculcation of laws 
and propositions, will never of themselves lead to the 
uniform habit of right action. It is by doing, that we 
learn to do ; by overcoming, that we learn to over¬ 
come ; and every right act which we cause to spring 
out of purj^ principles, whether by authority, precept, 
or example, will h^ve a greater weight in the formation 
of character than all the theory in the world.” 

II.—THE CONSCIENCE 

Oonscience is Judge and Lawgiver. — But the 
will by no means carries on the government of the 
kingdom of Mansoul single-handed. True, the will 
wields the executive power; it is only by willing we 
are enabled to do ; but there is a higher power behind. 
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whose mandate the will does no more than ex{»fesa. 
Conscience sits supreme in the inner chamber. Con* 
science is the lawgiver, and utters the *Thou sha^* 
and the *Thou shalt not^ whereon the will takes 
action; the judge, too, before whom the ofiendin||r 
soul is summoned ; and from the * Thou art the man * 
of conscience, there is no appeal. 

‘ I am, I oxight, I can, I will*—I am, I ou^h^ 
I can, I wiir—these are the steps of that ladder of 
St Augustine, whereby we 

** rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.*’ 

* I am ’—we have the power of knowing ourselves!* 

‘ I ought'—we have within us a moral judge> to whcim 
we feel ourselves subject, and who points out and 
requires of us our duty. ‘ I can'—‘We are conscious 
of power to do that which we perceive we ought to 
do. ‘ / will ’— we determine to exercise that power 
with a volition t^hich is in itself a step in the execution 
of that which we will. H^re is a beautiful and pSarfect 
chain, and the wonder is that, so exquisitely con¬ 
stituted as he is for right-doing, error should be even 
possible to man. But of the sorrowful nu^stertes of 
sin and temptation it is not my pla^e to speak here j 
you will see that it is because of the possibilities of 
ruin and loss which lie about every human life that 
I am pressing upon parents the duty of saving their 
children by the means put into their hands. Ferhaps 
it is not too much to say, that ninety-nipe out of a 
hundred lost lives lie at the door of parents who took 
no pains to deliver their children from sloth, from 
sensual appetites, from wilfulness, no pains to for^fy 
them with the habits of a good life, 
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la^rineBs of Parents not supplemented by 
l>ivine Qrac 0 .-*-We live in a redeemed world, and 
infinite grace and help from above attend every 
rightly directed effort in the training of the cWldren ; 
but I do not see much ground for hoping that divine 
grace will step in as a substitute for any and every 
power we choose to leave unused or misdirected. 
In the physical world, we do not expect miracles to 
make up for our neglect of the use of means; the 
rickety body, the misshapen limb, for which the child 
has to thank his parents, remain with him through 
life, however much else he may have to thank God for ; 
and a feeble will, bad habits, an uninstructcd con¬ 
science, stick by many a Christian man through his life, 
because his parents failed in their duty to him, and 
he has not had force enough in himself to supply 
their omission 

Consoience not an Infallible Guide—In this 
matter of conscience, for instance, the latssez-faire 
habit of his parents is the cause of real wrong and 
injurljJ^ to many a child The parents are thankful 
to believe that their^hild is born with a conscience; 
they hope his conduct may be ruled thereby' and the 
rest theyjeave; the child and his conscience may 
settle it betweeg them. Now this is to suppose, 
either that a fully-informed conscience is born into an 
Infant body, or that it grows, like the hair and the 
limbs, with the growth of the body, and is not subject 
to conditions of spiritual progress proper to itself. 
In other words, it is to suppose that conscience is an 
infidiibh guide, a delusion people cling to in Spite 
of common sense and of everyday experience of 
the wrong-headed things men do from conscientious 
motives. The vagaries of the uninstructed conscience 
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are so familiar as to have given rise to popular pro¬ 
verbs : ‘ Honour among thieves/ * To strain out the gnat 
and swallow the camel/ point to cases of misguided 
conscience ; while ‘ The wish is father to the thought/ 
‘ None is so blind as he who won’t see/ point to the 
still more common cases, in which a man knowingly 
tricks his conscience into acquiescence. 

But a real Power. —Then, if conscience be not 
an infallible guide—if it pass blindfold by heinous 
offences, and come down heavily upon some m^re 
quibble, tithing mint, rue, and all manner of herbs, 
and neglecting the weightier matters of the law—if 
conscience be liable to be bamboozled, persuaded into 
calling evil good and good evil, when Desire is the 
special pleader before the bar, where is its use, this 
broken reed ? Is this stern lawgiver of the breast no 
more, after all, than a fiction of the brain ? Is your 
conscience no more than what you happen to think 
about your own actions and those of other people? 
On the contrary, these aberrations of conscience are 
perhaps the strongest proof that it exists as a real 
power. As Adam Smith has w^l said, “The supreme 
authority qf conscience is felt and tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged by the worst,^no less than by the best, of men ; 
for even they who have thrown off a^J hypocrisy with 
the world, are at pains to conceal their real character 
from their own eyes.” 

That Spiritual Sense whereby we know 
Good and Evil. —What conscience is, how far it 
lies in the feelings, how far in the reason, how far 
it is independent of both, are obscure questions 
which it is not necessary for practical purposes to 
settle ; but thus much is evident—that conscience 
is as essential a part of human nature as are the 
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affections and the reason^ and that <^onscience is that 
spiritual sense whereby we have knowledge of good 
and evil. The six-months-old child who cannot yet 
speak exhibits the workings of conscience; ajeprov- 
ing look will make him drop his eyes and hide his 
face. But, observe, the mother may thus cover him 
with confusion by way of an experiment when the 
child is all sweetness, and the poor little untutored 
conscience rises all the same, and condemns him on 
thfe word of another. 

Facts like this afford a glimpse of the appalling 
responsibility that lies upon parents. The child 
comes into the world with a moral faculty, a delicate 
organ whereby he discerns the flavour of good and 
evil, and at the same time has a perception of delight 
in the good—-in himself or others,—of loathing and 
abhorrence of the evil. But, poor little child, he is 
like a navigator who does not know how to box his 
compass. He is born to love the good, and to hate 
the evil, but he has no real knowledge of what is good 
and ^hat is evil; what intuitions he has, he puts no 
faith in, but yields h^psclf in simplicity to the steer¬ 
ing of others. The wonder that Almighty God can 
endure so far to leave tile very making of an immortal 
being in the hands of human parents is only matched 
by the wonder that human parents can accept this 
divine trust with hardly a thougjit of its significance. 

A Child’s Conscience an Undeveloped Capa¬ 
bility rather than a Supreme Authority. —Look¬ 
ing, then, upon conscience in the child rather as an 
undeveloped capability than as a supreme authority, 
the question is, how is this nascent lord of the Mfe to be 
educated up to its high functions of informing the will 
and decreeing the conduct ? For though the ill-taught 
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conscience may make fatal blunders, and a man may 
carry slaug^hter amongst the faithful because his con* 
science bids, yet, on the other hand, no man mrer 
attained a godly, righteous, and sober life except as 
he was ruled by a good conscience—a conscience with 
not* only the capacity to discern good and evil, but 
trained to perceive the qualities of the two. Many a 
man may have the great delicacy of taste which shbltM 
qualify him for a tea-taster, but it is only as he has 
trained experience in the qualities of teas that^ls 
nice taste is valuable to his employers, and a source 
of income to himself. 

The Uninstructed Oonscience. —As with that 
of the will, so with the education of the conscience; 
it depends upon much that has gone before. Refine¬ 
ment of conscience cannot coexist with ignorance. 
The untutored savage has his scruples that we cannot 
enter into ; we cannot understand to this day how it 
was that the horrors of the Indian Mutiny arose from 
the mere suspicion that a mixture of hog's lard and 
beef fat had been used to grease the cartridgeS*" dealt 
out to the Sepoys. Those scr^les which are beyond 
the range of our ideas we call superstitions and 
prejudices, and are unwilling to look upon conduct 
as conscientious, even when prompted by the uxiin* 
structed conscience, unless in so far as it is reasonable 
and right in itself. , 

The Frocesses implied in a ^ Conecientious * 
Decision. —Therefore, it is plain that before conscience 
is in a position to pronounce its verdict on the facts of 
a given case, the cultivated reason must review the 
pros add cons; the practised judgment must balance 
these, deciding which have the greater weight .At¬ 
tention must bring all the powers of the mind to ibear 
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on the question; habits of right action must carry the 
leelings, must make right*doing seem the easier and 
the pleasanter. In the meantime, desire is clamorous; 
but conscience, the unbiassed judge, duly informed in 
full court of the merits of the case, decides for the 
right The will carries out the verdict of conscietice, 
and the man whose conduct is uniformly moulded 
tlp0n the verdicts of conscience is the conscientious 
man, of whose actions and opinions you may be 
sure beforehand. But life is not long enough for 
such lengthy process ; a thousand things have to be 
^cided off-hand, and then what becomes of these 
elaborate proceedings? That is just the advantage of 
an instructed conscience backed by a trained intelli¬ 
gence; the judge is always sitting, the counsel always 
on the spot 

The Izistmcted Oonscience nearly always 
right.— -Here is, indeed, a high motive for the all¬ 
round training of the child's intelligence; he wants 
the highest culture you can give him, backed by 
carefblly formed habits, in order that he may have a 
conscience always al^rt, supported by every power 
of the mind ; and such a conscience is the very flower 
of a noble life. The instructed conscience may claim 
to be, if not infallible, at anyrate nearly always right 
It is not generally mature until the man is mature; 
young people, however right-minded and earnest, are 
apt to crr> chiefly because they fix their attention too 
much xijpon some one duty, some one theory of life, at 
the expense of much besides. 

TOia Oood Conscience of a Child. —But even the 
child, with the growing conscience and the growing 
powers, Is able to say, ‘ No, I can't; it would not be 
jdghi *. . I , fQ,. ^ jright.' And once able to 
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give either of these answers to the solicitations that 
assail him, the child is able to live; for the rest, the 
development, and what may be called the adjustment, 
of conscience will keep pace with his intellectual growth. 
But allowing that a great deal of various discipline 
must go to secure that final efflorescence of a good 
conscience, what is to be done by way of training the 
conscience itself, quickening the spiritual taste so that 
the least soupqon of evil is detected and rejected Y 
Children play with Moral Questions. —There 
is no part of education more nice and delicate than 
this, nor any in which grown-up people are more apt 
to blunder. Everyone knows how tiresome it is to 
discuss any nice moral question with children; how 
they quibble, suggest a hundred ingenious explana¬ 
tions or evasions, fail to be shocked or to admire in 
the right place—in fact, play with the whole ques¬ 
tion ; or, what is more tiresome still, are severe and 
righteous overmuch, and ‘ deal damnation round' 
with much heartiness and goodwill. Sensible parents 
are often distressed at this want of conscience in 
the children ; but they are not greatly in fault; the 
mature conscience demands to be backed up by 
the mature intellect, and t^e children have neither 
the one nor the other. Discussion^ of the kind should 
be put down , the children should not be encouraged 
to give their opinions on questions of right and wrong, 
and little books should not be put into their hands 
which pronounce authoritatively upon conduct 

The Bible the Chief Source of Moral Ideas.— 
It would be well if the reticence of the Bible in this 
respect were observed by the writers of children's 
books, whether of story or history. The child hears 
the history of Joseph (with reservations) read from 
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the Bible, which rarely offers comment or expla¬ 
nation. He does not need to be told what was 
* naughty * and what was ‘ good ’; there is no need to 
press home the teaching, or the Bible were written 
in vain, and good and bad actions carry no witness 
with them. Let all the circumstances of the daily 
Bible reading—the consecutive reading, from the 
first chapter of Genesis onwards, with necessary 
omissions —be delightful to the child j let him be in 
his mother’s room, in his mother’s arms; let that 
quarter of an hour be one of sweet leisure and sober 
gladness, the child's whole interest being allowed to 
go to the story without distracting moral considera¬ 
tions; and then, the less talk the better; the story 
will sink in, and bring its own teaching, a little now, 
and more every year as he is able to bear it. One 
such story will be in him a constantly growing, 
fructifying moral idea. 

Tales fix attention upon Conduct. —The Bible 
(the fitting parts of it, that is) first and supreme; but 
any true picture of life, whether a tale of golden 
deeds or of faulty and struggling human life, brings 
aliment to the growing conscience. The child gets 
into the habit of fixing his attention on conduct; 
actions are weighed by him, at first, by their conse¬ 
quences, but by degrees his conscience acquires dis¬ 
criminating power, and such and such behaviour is 
bad or good to him whatever its consequences. And 
this silent growth of the moral faculty takes place all 
the more surely if the distraction of chatter on the 
subject is avoided ; for a thousand small movements of 
vanity and curiosity and mere love of talk are easily 
called into play, and these take off the attention from 
♦the moral idea which should be conveyed to the 
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conscience. It is very important, again, that the chUd 
should not be allowed to condemn the condhct of 
the people about him. Whether he is right or wrong 
in his verdict, is not .the question; the habit of 
bestowing blame will certainly blunt his conscience,, 
deaden his sensibility to the injunction, “Judge not, 
that ye be not judgo#.’* 

Xgnoranoe of a Ohild's Conscience. —But the 
child*s own conduct: surely he may be called upon 
to look into that ? His conduct, including his words, ^ 
yes; but his motives, no; nothing must be done to 
induce the evil habit of introspection. Also, in setting 
the child to consider his ways, regard must be had 
to the extreme ignorance of the childish conscience, 
a degree of ignorance puzzling to grown-up people 
when they chance to discover it, which is not often, 
for the children, notwithstanding their endless chatter 
and their friendly, loving ways, live very much to them¬ 
selves. They commit serious offences against truth, 
modesty, love, and do not know that they have done 
wrong, while some absurd featherweight of transgtes* 
sion oppresses their souls. Children will bite ant) 
hurt one another viciously, commit petty thefts, do 
such shocking things that theJr parents fear they must 
have very bad natures: it is not ne(?essarny so; it is 
simply that the untaught conscience sees no clear 
boundary line betwpen right and wrong, and is as 
apt to err on the one side as the other. I once saw 
a dying child of twelve who was wearing herself out 
with her great distress because she feared she had 
committed * the unpardonable sin,’ so she said (how 
she picked up the phrase nobody knew); and thiftt 
was-—that she had been saying her pr$ytrs without 
even kneeling up in bed I The ignorance of children's 
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af^out the commonest matters of right and wrong is 
. really pathetic; and yet they ar# too often treated 
as if they knew all about it, because ‘they have 
consciences/ as if conscience were any more than a 
spiritual organ waiting for direction! 

Infitructinge the Conscience—Kindness. —That 
the children do wrong knowing!^ is another matter, 
and retjuires, alas, np proving; all I am pressing for is 
the real need there exists to instruct them in their 
duty; and this, not at haphazard, but regularly and 
progressively. Kindness^ for instance, is, let us say, 
the subject of instruction this week. There is one of 
the talks with their mother that the children love—a 
short talk is best—about kindness. Kindness is love, 
showing itself in act and word, look and manner. A 
well of love, shut up and hidden in a little boy’s heart, 
docs not do anybody much good; the love must 
bubble up as a spring, flow out in a stream, and then 
it is kindness. Then will follow short daily talks 
about kind ways, to brothers and sisters, to playmates, 
to parents, to grown-up friends, to servants, to people 
in pain and trouble, to dumb creatures, to people we 
do not see but yet can think about—all in distress, 
the heathen. Give the^children one thought at a time, 
every time some lovely example of loving- 
kindness that will fire their hearts with the desire to 
do likewise. « 

Take our Lord’s parable of the * Good Samaritan V, 
for ^ model of instruction in morals. Let tale and 
^ talk make the children emulous of virtue, and then 
^ve them tlic “ Go and do likewise,” the law. Having 
presented to them the idea of kindness in many 
aspects, end with the law: Be kind, or, “Be kindly 
‘ affectioned one to another.” I-et them know that 
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this is the law of God for children and for grown-up 
people. Now, coftscience is instructed, the feelings 
are enlisted on the side of duty, and if‘the child is 
brought up, it is for breaking the law of kindness, 
a law that he knows of, that his conscience convicts 
hint in the breaking. Do not give children deterrent 
examples of error, because of the sad proclivities of 
human nature, but always tcl| them of beautiful 
‘ Golden Deeds/ small and great, that shall stir them 
as trumpet-calls to the battle of life. 

The Conscience made effective by Discipline. 
—Be courteous, be candid, be grateful, be considerate, 
be true ; there are aspects of duty enough to occupy 
the attention of mother and child for every day of 
the child-life; and all the time, the idea of duty is 
being formed, and conscience is being educated and 
developed. At the same time, the mother exercises 
the friendly vigilance of a guardian angel, being 
watchful, not to catch the child tripping, but to 
guide him into the acting out of the duty she has 
already made lovely in his eyes; for it is only as we 
do that we leain to do, and become strong in the 
doing. As she instructs her child in duty, she 
teaches him to listen to the voice of conscience as 
to the voice of God, a * Do this/ •or ‘ Do it not/ 
within the breast, to be obeyed with full assurance. 
It is objected that w^ are making infallible, not the 
divinely implanted conscience, but that same con¬ 
science made effective by discipline. It is even so; 
in every department of life, physical or spiritual, 
human effort appears to be the condition of the 
Divine energising; there must be a stretching forth 
of the withered arm before it receives strength; and 
we have every reason to believe that the instructed 
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conscience, being faithfully followed, is divinely 
illuminated. * 

III.—THE DIVINE LIFE IN THE CHILD 

"The very Pulse of the Machine.” —It is evident 
we have not yet reached 

TW^ vefy pulse of machine.” 

Habits, feeling, reason, conscience—we have followed 
these into the inmost recesses of the child's life; each 
acts upon the other, but what acts upon the last: 
what acts upon them all ? "It is,” says a writer who 
has searched into the deep things of God—“it is a 
King that our spirits cry for, to guide them, discipline 
them, unite them to each other; to give them a 
victory over themselves, a victory over the world. 
It is a Priest that our spirits cry out for, to lift 
them above themselves to their God and Father,—to 
make them partakers of His nature, fellow-workers in 
carrying out His purposes. Christ’s Sacrifice is the 
one authentic testimony that He is both the Priest 
and King of men.”^ 

Parents have sonfe Power to Enthrone the 
E^ng.—Conscience, we have seen, is effective only 
as it is moved from within, from that innermost 
chamber of Mansoul, that IJoly of Holies, the 
secrets of which are only known to the High-Priest, 
who needed not that any man should tell Him, for 
He knew what was in man.” It is necessary, however, 
that we should gather up crumbs of fact and infer¬ 
ence, and set in order such knowledge as we have; 
for the keys even of this innermost chamber are 

1 Maurice, Strtnons on Sacrt/ico, 
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placed in the hands of parents, and it is a great fleal 
in their pow|^r to enthrone the King, to induct the 
Priest, that every human spirit crie^or. I|||r ^ 

The Functions and Life of the »6tiL-^We take 
it for granted in common speech that every soul is a 
' living soul,' a fully develoj^d, full-grown soul; but the 
language of the Bible and that of general experience 
seem to point to startling concl^sii||is. It has beea 
said of a great poet—withHiow much justice is not the 
question here—that if we could suppose any human 
being to be made without a soul, he was such an 
abortive attempt; for while he had reason, imagina- 
ti6n, passions, all the appetites and desires of an 
intelligent being, he appeared to exercise not One of 
the functions of the soul. Now, what are these func¬ 
tions, the suspension of which calls the very existence 
of a man's soul in question ? We must go back to the 
axiom of Augustine—“ The soul of man is for Ck)d, 
as God is for the soul" The soul has one appetite^ 
for the things of God ; breathes one air, the breath, 
the Spirit of God; has one desire, for the knowledge 
of God, one only joy, in the face of God. ** I want 
to^ve in the Light of a Countenance which never 
ceases to smile upon me,"^ is the language of the 
soul. The direct action of the soul is all God Ward, 
with a reflex action towards men. The speech of tibe 
soul is prayer and praise, the right hand of the soul 
^ is faith, the light of the soul is love, the love of God 
shed abroad upon it Observe, these are the 
tions, this, the life of the soul, the only functions, fchd * 
only life it can have: if it have not these, it has 
power to turn aside and find the “life of its hand** 
elsewhere. As the conscience, the^^wiil, the reason, 

u * Christ mas £>aj^t and aihtr Setmam^ 
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l9^l]1l(9t0ective till it be nourished with its proper food, 
exercised in its proper functions* so ^f the soul; 
^4 its cHIInbe^is dull/withsicobwebbed doors an^ 
dkmded wtndJWs, until it awake to its proper life; 
not quite empty, though^for there is the nascent^ 
soul; and the awakening into life takes place, some^* 
times with the sudden shock, the gracious miracle, 
iirhhdi wc’call coi#ersion ; sommimes, when the parei^ts 
so will, the soul of the child expands with a gentle, 
sweet growth and gradual unfolding as of a flower. 
There are torpid souls, which are yet alive ; there are 
feeble, sickly souls, which are yet alive, and there are 
souls which no movement Godward ever quickens. 

What is the life of the Soul ?—This life of the 
SOhl, what is it? Communicated life, as when on^ 
lights a torch at the fire ? Perhaps; but it is some¬ 
thing more intimate, more unspeakable: “ I am the 
; ** In Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men ” ; “ Abide in Me and I in you.” The truth is too 
ineflable to be uttered in any words but those given 
to us. But it means this, at least, that the living soul 
does not abide alone in its place ; that place becomes 
the temple pf the living God. ** Surely the Lord ^ in 
this place, and I knew it not How dreadful is this 
place I ” ♦ 

The Parent must present the Idea of God to 
the Soul of the Child —But this holy mystery, this 
union and communion of God and the soul, how may 
^^tbuman parents presume to meddle with it? What 
can they do? How can they promote it? and is 
there not every risk that they may lay rude hands 
Upon the ark? In the first place, it does not rest 
with the parent to choose whether he will or will not 
attempt to quicken and nourish this divine life in his 
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child. To do so is his bounden duty and service^ If 
he neglect or fail in this, I am not sure how much it 
matters that he has fulj|lled his duties in thjp physical, 
ihoral, and mental culture of his cKjfld, except in so 
far as the child is the fitter for the divine service 
“should the divine life b#" awakened in him. But 
what can the parent do? Just this, and no more: he 
can present the idea qf God to the^oul of the child* 
iTere, as throughout hi^ universe, Almighty God 
works by apparently inadequate means. Who would 
say that a bee can produce apple trees? Yet a bee 
flies from an apple tree laden with the pollen of its « 
flowers: this it unwittingly deposits on the stigmas of 
the flowers of the next tree it comes to. The bee 
^ oes. but the pollen remains, but with all the length of 
the style between it and the immature ovule below. 
That does not matter; the ovule has no power to 
reach the pollen grain, but the latter sends forth 
a slender tube, within the tube of the style; the 
ovule is reached ; behold, then, the fruit, with its 
seed, and, if you like, future apple trees ! Accept the 
parable: the parent is little better in this matter than 
the witless bee; it is his part to deposit, so to speak, 
within reach of the soul of the child some fruitful 
idea of God; the immature soul makes no effort 
towards that idea, but the living Word reaches down, 
touches the soul,—and there is /t/e; growth and 
beauty, flower and fruit. 

Must not make Blundering Efforts. — I 
venture^ to ask you to look, for once, at these divine 
mysteries from the same philosophical standpoint 
we have taken up in regarding all the capabilities 
and functions of the child, partly, because it is' in¬ 
structive to see how the mysteries of the religions 
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life appear when it is looked at from without its own 
sphere; partly, because I wish to rise by unbroken 
steps to the supieme faUctiojji of the f&rent in the 
education of his child. For here the similitude of th# 
bee and the apple tree fails. The parent must not 
make blundering, witlesst efforts: as this is the^ 
highest duty imposed upon him, it is also the most 
delicate ; and he will have infinite need of faith an^ 
prayer, tact and discretion,^humility, gentleness, lo^e, 
and sound judgment, if he would present his child 
to God, and the thought of God to the soul of his 
child. 

God presented to Children as an Exactor ajid 
a Punisher. — “ If we think of God as an exactor and 
not a giver,” it has been well said, “ exactors and not,^ 
givers shall we become.” Yet is not this the light in ' 
which God is most commonly set before the children 
—a Pharaoh demanding his tale of bricks, bricks of 
good behaviour and right-doing? Do not parents 
deliberately present God as an exactor, to back up 
the feebleness of their own government; and do they 
not freely utter, on the part of God, threats they 
would be unwilling to utter on their own part? 
Again, what child haarnot heard from his nurse this, 
delivered with jpuch energy, ‘ God does not love you, 
you naughty boy! He will send you to the bad 
place And these two thoughts of God, as an 
exactor and a punisher, make* up, often enough, all 
the idea th6 poor child gets of his Father in heaven. 

f What fruit can come of this but aversion, the turning 
away of the child from the face of his Father? 

^What if, instead, were given to him the thought well 
expressed in the words, " The all-forgiving gentleness 
of God”? 
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Parents must select Inspiring I<leaii.^'||ies^ 
are but t^yo of many deterrent thoughts of God 
commonly ^p-esented tife^ tender soul; the 
%iother, who realises that the heart of hHk child may be 
irrevocably turned against God by the ideas of Him 
^imbibed in the nursery, wi# feel the necessity for grAve 
and careful thought, and definite resAlve^ as to what 
feaching her child shall receive on this momentous 
subject She will mo^ likely forbid any mention 
of the Divine Name to the children, except by their 
parents, explaining at the same time that she does so 
because she cares so much that her children should 
get none but right thoughts on this great matter. It 
is better that children should receive a few vital idOas 
j^that their souls may grow upon than a great deal of 
indefinite teaching. 

We must Teach only what we Know.—How 
to select these few quickening thoughts of the infinite 
God? The selection is not so difficult to make as 
would appear at first sight In the first place, we 
must teach that which we know, know by the life of 
the soul, not vi ith any mere knowledge of the mind. 
Now, of the vast mass of the doctrines and the 
precepts of religion, we shall find that there are only 
a few vital truths that we have sor taken into our 
being that we live upon them—this person, these; 
that person, those, ^ome of us, not more than a 
single one. One or more, these are the truths we 
must teach the children, because these will 
straight out of our hearts with the enthusiasm 
conviction which rarely fails to carry its own ^ 
into the spiritual life of another. Th^ls no more 
fruitful si^rce of what it is hardly too much to call 
infant infidelity than the unreal dead words which 
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potsi:^ upon children about the best thing's, with an 
ar^cial solemnity of tone and manner intended to 
make up for the want ofllving meaning tn the words. 
Let the parenl^who only knows one thing from abovd 
teach his child that one; more will come to him by 
the time the child is ready for more. 

and Vital Ideas.—Again, there are some 
ideas of the spiritual life more proper than others 
to the life and needs of the child Thus, Christ the 
Joy-giver is more to him than Christ the Consoler. 

And there are some few ideas which are as the 
daily bread of the soul, without which life and growth 
are impossible. All other teaching may be deferred 
until the child’s needs bring him to it; but whoever 
sehds his child out into life without these vital ideas 
of the spiritual life, sends him J^orth with a dormant 
soul, however well-instn^ted he may be in theology. 

Tlae Kinowledge of God distinct from Moral¬ 
ity. —Again, the knowledge of God is distinct from 
morality, or what • the children call ‘ being good,* 
though * being good' follows from that knowledge. 
But let these come in their right order. Do not 
bepreach the child to weariness about * being good* 
as what he owes to^God, without letting in upon 
him first a liitle of that knowledge which shall 
make him good. 

We are no longer suffering ^om an embarrassment 
of riches; these limitations shut out so much of the 
^ItJhiary teaching about divine things that the 
qwi&stion becomes rather. What shall we teach ? than. 
Shall we choose ? 

Times and the Manner of^eligioua 
Inlltructioil.—The next considerations tMrWill press 
upem the mother are of the times, and the manner, 
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of this teaching in the things of God. It is better 
that these teachings be rare and precious, than too 
frequent and slightly valued ; better not at all, than 
that the child should be surfeited with the mere 
sight of spiritual food, rudely served. At the same 
time, he must be built up in the faith, and his lessons 
must be regular and progressive; and here every¬ 
thing depends upon the tact of the mother. Spiritual 
teaching, like the wafted odour of flowers, should 
depend on which way the wind blows. Kvery now 
and then there occurs a holy moment, felt to be holy 
by mother and child, when the two arc together— 
that is the moment for some deeply felt and softly 
spoken word about God, such as tHe occasion gives 
rise to. Few words need be said, no exhortation at 
all; just the flash of conviction from the soul of the 
mother to the soul'^bf the child. Is * Our Father' 
the thought thus laid upon the child’s soul ? There 
will be, perhaps, no more than a sympathetic meeting 
of eyes hereafter, between mother and child, over a 
thousand showings forth of ‘ Our Father’s ’ love ; but 
the idea is growing, becoming part of the child’s 
spiritual life. This is all : no routine of spiritual 
teaching; a dread of many wv)rds, which are apt to 
smother the fire of the sacred life ; m^ch self-restraint 
shown in the allowing of seeming opportunities to 
pass; and all the time, earnest purpose of heart, 
and a definite scheme for the building up of the child 
In the faith. It need not be added that, to make 
another use of our Lord’s words, “ this kind comelh 
forth only by prayer.” It is as the mother gets 
wisdom liberally from above, that she will be enabled 
for this dt#|he task. 

The Beading of the Bible. —A word about the 
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reading of the Bible. I think we make a mistake 
in burying the text under our endless comments 
and applications. Also, I doubt if the picking out 
of individual verses, and grinding these into the 
child until they cease to have any meaning for him, 
is anything but a hindrance to the spiritual life. 
The Word is full of vital force, capable of applying 
itself. A seed, light as thistledown, wafted into the 
child’s soul, will take root downwards and bear 
fruit upwards. What is required of us is, that we 
should implant a love of the Word ; that the most 
delightful moments of the child’s day should be 
those in which hi^ mother reads for him, with sweet 
sympathy and holy gladness in voice and eyes, the 
beautiful stories of the Bible; and now and then 
in the reading will occur one of those convictions, 
passing from the soul oj[ the mother to the soul of 
the child, in which is the life of the Spirit. Let the 
child grow, so that, 

“ New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven,” 

are a joy to him, too; things to be counted first 
amongst the blessings of a day. Above all, do not 
read the Bible at the child: do not let any words of 
the Scriptures be occasions for gibbeting his faults. 
It is the office of the Holy Ghost to convince of sin ; 
and He is able to use the Word for this purpose, 
without risk of that hardening of the heart in which 
our clumsy dealings too often result. 

The matter for this teaching of divine things will 
come out of every mother’s own convictions. I will 
attempt to speak of only one or two of those vital 
truths on which the spiritual life must sust^ itself. 

Father and Giver. Our Father,,^ who is in 
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heaven,” is perhaps the first idea of God width the 
mother will present to her child—Father and Giver, 
straight from whom comes all the gladness of every 
day. ‘ What a happy birthday our Father has given 
to my little boy !' ‘ The flowers are coming again ; 

our Father has taken care of the life of the plants aU 
through the winter cold I * * Listen to that skylark f 
It is a wonder how our Father can put So much joy 
into the heart of one little bird/ ‘Thank God for 
making my little girl so happy and merry I * Out 
of this thought comes prayer, the free utterance of 
the child’s heart, more often in thanks for the little 
joys of the day counted up than ya desire, just yet. 
The words do not matter; any^mple form the 
child can understand will do; the rising Godward 
of the child-heart is the true prayer. Out of this 
thought, too, comes ^uty—the glad acknowledgment 
of the debt of service and obedience to a Parent so 
gracious and benign—not One who exacts service at 
the sword’s point, as it were, but One whom His 
children run to obey. 

The Essence of Christianity is Loyalty to a 
Person.— Christ, our King. Here is a thought tb 
unseal the fountains of love and loyalty, the treasureii 
of faith and imagination, bound up in the child. The 
very essence of Christianity is personal loyalty, 
passionate loyalty to our adorable Chief, We have 
laid other foundations—regeneration, sacraments, 
justiflcation, works, faith, the Bible-^any one bf 
which|^ however necessary to salvation in its due place 
and proportion, may become a religion about 
and without Christ And now a time of sifdng hes 
come up<|i|us, and thoughtful people decline to know 
anything about our religious systems; they write down 
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alt out orthodox beliefs as things not knowabU, Per¬ 
haps this may be because, in thinking much of our 
'satvat!on« we have put out of sight our King, the divine 
&ct which no soul of man to whom it is presented 
can ignore. In the idea of Christ is hfe\ let the 
thought of Him once get touch of the soul, and it 
rises up, a living power, independent of all formu¬ 
laries of the brain. Let us save Christianity for our 
children by bringing them into allegiance to Christ, 
the King. How ? How did the old Cavaliers bring 
up sons and daughters, in passionate loyalty and 
reverence for not too worthy princes? Their own 
hearts were full their lips spake it; their acts 

proclaimed it; tire style of their clothes, the ring of 
their voices, the carriage of their heads—all was 
one proclamation of boundless devotion to their king 
and his cause. That civil war, whatever else it did, 
or missed doing, left a parable for Christian people 
If a Stuart prince could command such measure of 
loyalty, what shall we say of “ the Chief amongst ten 
thousand, the altogether lovely"? 

/esuSf our Saviour Here is a thought to be brought 
tenderly before the child in the moments of misery 
that follow wrong-doii%. ‘ My poor little boy, you 
have been veiy aaughty to-day 1 Could you not help 
it?* ‘No, mothei^I* with sobs. ‘No, I suppose not; 
but there is a way of help.* And then the mother 
tells her child how the Lord Jesus is our Saviour, 
beca|L&e He saves us from our sins. It is a matter 
of question when the child should firs|» learn the 
*®tory of the Cross.* One thinks it would be very 
deliglitful to begin with Moses and the prophets: to 
go through the Old Testament history, tracing the 
gtadual utffoWing of the work and character of the 
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Messiah ; and then, when their minds are full of the 
expectation of the Jews, to bring before them the 
mystery of the Birth in Bethlehem, the humiliation 
of the Cross. But perhaps no gain in freshness of 
presentation would make up to the children for not 
having grown up with the associations of Calvary 
and Bellilehem always present to their minds. One 
thing in this connection: it is not well to allow the 
children in a careless familiarity with the Name of 
Jesus, or in the use of hymns whose tone is not 
reverent. Ye call Me Master and Lord ; and ye 

say well, for so I am.” 

The Indwelling of Ohrist is a t^<?ught particularly 
fit for the children, because their large faith does 
not stumble at the mystery, their imagination leaps 
leadily to the marvel, that the King Himself should 
inhabit a little child’s heart. * How am I to know 
Ho is come, mother?’ * When you are quite gentle, 
sweet, and happy, it is because Christ is within,— 

‘ And when He comes, He makes your face so fair, 

Your fnends are glad, and say, * The King is there.’” ’ 

I will not attempt to indicate any more of the 
vital truths which the Christian mother will present 
to her child ; having patience until they* blossom and 
bear, and his soul is as a very fruitful garden which 
the Lord hath blessed. But, once more, ** This kind 
cometh forth only by* prayer.” 
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APPENDIX A 

Appended is a list of bookn, etf\, spoken of in vaiious 
connections in this volume, with paiticulars as to publisher 
or agent, and price; but it must be borne in mind that 
books of the kind are constantly going out of print, and 
that the mention of these in the text is designed rather to 
indicate the sort of books it is desirable to use than to point 
out particular works Indeed, to regard this as a stereotyped 
list of school-books for young children would be unfair both 
to authors and publishers, and also to the purchaser, for 
there are, no doubt, many equally good books in the market 
at the present lime, and new works on similar lines aie 
constantly issuing from the press. 
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a to 

cal Readers, 5 vols. 



2S. fid.^ 

* 3 * 

Ecclesiastical History of 

Venerable 

Dent. 

xs. fid. 


England. 

Bede. 




• Ot Glaiaher, sB Higb Streetf Noitine Hfll Gate, Lotidon. 
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Pig*. 

Title. 


Price. 


Six Old Engl|!jh Chroni¬ 
cles. * 

Bohn’s Library. 


SS- 

II 

Chronicles of the Cru¬ 
sades. 

II 

••• 


II 

* 

The Chronicles of Frois¬ 
sart 

Edited by G. G 
Macaulay. 

M^cnli]lan. 

3s. 6»1. 

2SS 

Old Stories from British 
Hisloiy. 

York Powell. 

j^ongmans. 

IS. 

• 1 

Sketches from British 

It 

If 

II 
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Tales &om St PauPs 

Mrs Frewen 
Lord. 

Sampson 

Low. 

II 

>1 

Tales flrosn Westminster 
Abbey. 

>t 


II 

If 

Pnsone|^ of the Tower 
of London. 

V, Brooke 
Hunt. 

Dent 

Ss. net. 

290 

A History of England , 

11 . K, 0. Ar- 
nold P'orster. 

Cassell. 

5 ®* 

>1 

The Citizen Reader 

II 

II 

IS. 6d. 

II 

The Laws of Everyday 

I -ife. 

II 

II 

II 

291 

A Short History of the 
hnglish People. 

J. R. Green 

Macmillan. 

8$. 6d. 

29s 

FiI'^t Latin Course . 

Scott & Jones. 

Blackie. 

Is. 6d. 

302 

The Art of Teaching and 
Studying Languages. 

M. Goum. 

Philip & 
Sons. 

7s. 6d. 

306 

Pictures for the Modern 
Language Scries. 

» • • 

•a 

Dent. 

2s. 6d. 
each. 

309 

The Perry Pictures (see 
Art for Schools As 
sociation Catalogue), 

• 

« 

Glaisher. 

3d. 

II 

C/rts£r Vater, Sontag^ 

Ludwig Rich- 

Grumbach, 

6s. to 


etc. 

ter. 

Leipzig. 

10s. the 
set. 

II 

The Fitzroy Pictures 
(send for Illustrated 
Catalogue). 

• • • 

Bell & Sons. 

From 

2 s. 6d. 
each net. 

3*4 

Tonic Solfa Method . 

• » • 

Curwen & 
Sons. 

IS 6d. 

r 

Child /^Ifianist Method, 
Steps t,-Yl. 

• • • 

If II 

IS. 6d. 

Sc 2 s. 6d. 
each. 

n 

_ 

Child Pianist Method, 
Teacher’s Guide, 2 vols. 


II I* 

2 S. 6d. 
each. 
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APPENDIX B 

% 

Questions for the Use of Studtnts * 

PART I 

'' $ 

Some Preiiminary Consider 

1. Show tha^childien are a public trust. What follows? 

2. What questions do6s Pestalo^^i put to mothers? 

3. What IS Mr Ilcrbi.rt Spencer’s argument for the study 
of education ? 

4. How do parents usually proceed ? 

5. What is the strenuous part of a parent’s work ? 

I. A Method of Education 

1. Contrast four or five older theories with later, and 
perhaps sounder notions. 

2. Point out the opposite characters of a system and a 
method. 

3. Why is a system tdhipting to parents? 

II. The (jHiLD*s Estate 

1. What do the Gospel sayings about children indicate? 

2. What are the three commandments of the Gospel code 

of education ? " -4; 

^ The students in question are persons preparing to become 
Qualified Membeiss*’ of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
Particulars may be h^d at the office, 28 Victoria Street, London, S,W. 
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HI. Offending Ttife Children 
*. 

1. Distinguish between ‘ offending' and * despising" 
children, # 

2. What is to be said of parents whose children have *no 
sense of ought * ? 

3. Trace the steps by which a mother’s 'no' comes t6 be 
disregarded. 

4. Why must parents themselves be law-compelled ? 

5. Show that parents may offend their children by dis> 
regarding tin? laws of health. 

6. By disregarding the laws of the intellec^al life* 

7. Of the moral life. ^ 


IV. Despising the Children 

1. Show that children may be despised in the choice of^a 
nurse. ^ 

a. By taking their ifaults too lightly. 


V. Hindering the Children 

t 

1. In what ways ipay parents hinder their children’s 
access to God ? 

t 

VI. Conditions op Healthy BraiV Activity 

s. What is the first condition of successful education? 

2. Show that daily efforts, intellectual, moral, and physical, 
are%ecessary for children. 

t. On whiil: principle is the blood-supply regulated ? 

Show the importance of rest after meals. 

5. What is the best time for lessons ? Why ? 

6. On what principle should a time-table be arranged? 
y. Show that brain activity is afifected by nourishment 

\ 
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Under what conditic»^s does food increase the vita^ 
quality of the blood? 

Why must food^be varied ? 

XO4 Show that children are spendthrifts pf vitality. 

IX, Give a few useful hints concerning meals, 
la. Why should there be talk at meals? 

13. Give some rules to secure variety. 

* 14. Show fully that air is as important as food. 

15. What have you to say of the children’s dany 
walk ? 

16. What is meant by the oxygenation of the blood? 

17. Show th%t oxygen has its limitations. 

18. What ar^the dangers of unchanged air in spacious 
rooms? 

19. ‘I feed Alice on beef-tea.’ Why? 
ao. \Vhat of Alice’s mind ? 

^ I, What are the joys of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lucy ’ ? 

22. Show the danger of stuffy rooms. 

23. What principle must regulate ventilation? 

24. ^Why is night air wholesome? 

25. U|>on what physical facts does the need of sunshine 
depend? ^ 

26. Show that the skin does much scavenger’s work. 

27. Why do persons die of external scalds or burns ? 

26. Why is a daily bath necessary ? 

29. Give some instrudtions for clothing children. 

Vn. ‘The Reign Law’ in Education 

X. What should be the method of all education ? 

2. Why are common sense and good mtentionsonot 
sufficient ? 

3. How may we meet the danger to religion arising froam 
the blameless lives of some non-religious persons ? 

4. Account for the superior morality of such non- 

believeis. v 
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^ * 5. Show that all observance of law brings its reward. 

6, Show that parents should not lay up crucial difficulties 
for their children. 

7. Why should parents study mental and moral science? 


PART II 

Our-oP'DooR Life for the Children 

I. A Growing Time 

1. Why is out'of'door life for young children especially 
important in these days? 

2. WhaUare the gains of meals out of doors ? 

3 What might be accomplished by dwellers in to\y|is 
and sul^irbs? 

4 What five or six points should be remembered in a 
day in the open ? 

5. What of story-books or tale telling on such occasions ? 

6. What of ‘ the baby * ? 


II. ‘Sight-seeing* 

t 

1. Give an example of ‘sight-seeing.* 

2. Wljat five or six educational uses fiiay be made of 
‘ sight-seeing * ? 

3. Show the value of discriminating observation. 


III. ‘Picture Painting* 

1. What is meant by ‘picture painting*? 

2. Give an example. 

3. S|m:)w the value ot this exercise. 
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4. What caution must be borne in mind ? 

5. What invaluable habit should this play tend to form ? 

6 What is the mother’s part in the pU> ? 

7. What is the after-reward for taking pains in the act of 
seeing ? 


IV. Flowers and Trees 

1. With what field crops may children become acquainted 
in your neighbourhood ? 

2. What should a child know about any wild flower of 
his neighbourhood ? 

3. How should children take up the study of trees ? 

4. Show how the seasons should be followed in th.s study. 

5. What does Leigh Hunt say about flowers? # 

6. What use should be made of calendars and note¬ 
books ? ^ 

7. What of the child who says, ‘ I can^t stop thinking ’ ? 


V. ‘Living Creaiurls’ 

1. What part of the pleasure in living creatures may be 
secured for town dwellers ? 

2. Of what ‘ creatures * may children observe the habits ? 

3. What points»about an- insect should children observe? 

4. How did White of Selborne and Audubon get their 

bent towards nature ? ^ 

5. What can town cliildren do in getting a knowledge of 
* living creatures * ? 

6. Show that nature-knowledge is the most important 
Tcnowledge for young children. 

7. What intellectual powers are trained in the child 
naturalist ? 

8. Show that nature-work is especially valuable for ^tls. 
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VI. Field Lorf and Naturalists' Books 

1. Should young children be taught the elements of 
natural science ? 

2. Show the value of rough classifications. 

3. Contrast with classifications learnt from books. 

4. What are the uses of Naturalists' books ? 

5. Name a few. 

6. Why should mothers and teachers have some knowledge 
of nature ? 

VII. 1 HE Child gets Knowledge by Means Of 

HIS Senses 

I Show, from the behaviour of a baby, that a child 
knowledge by means of his senses. 

2. Characterise Nature’s teaching. 

3. Wherein lies the danger of over-pressure? 

4 Why are object-lessons inefficient ? 

5. Why does a child learn most from things} 

6. Give some examples showing that a sense of beauty 
comes from early contact with nature. 

7. What does Dickens say on the subject of a child's 
observing powers ? 

VIII. The Child should be«mad£ Familiar 

Natural Objects 

% 

i« Compare town and country as to things worth 
observing. 

2. How does’" the fact that every natural object is a 
member of a series affect education ? 

* Power will pass more and more into the hands of 
scientihc men’ — how should this influence parents and 
teachers ? , 

4 In what ways does intimacy with nature make 
petBQfilll well-being ? 
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IX. Out-of-Door Geography 

Show, that small things may suggest great in pictorial 

gec^raphy. , 

а, What ^should children be taught to observe abSut the 

position of the sun ? 

3. What, of clouds, rain, snow, and hail? 

4. S|}Ow how, by pacing, a child should get the idea of 
distiitice. ^ 

5^;>yhat is the first step towards a knowledge of 
t^redion ? 

б, What practice should a child have in finding direction? 
What compass-drill would you give him ? 

How should a child get the notion of boundaries? 

9, When should he begin to make ‘plans'? 

10, What geographical ideas should he get from his own 
neighbourhood ? 


X. The Child and Mother Nature 

^ I. Why must the mother refrain from much talk ? 

*3. How is a new acquaintance begun ? 

‘ 3, What are the two things permissible to the mother ? 


XI.Out-of-Door Games, etc. 

1. Why should not the French lesson be omitted? 
a. Why should children indulge*in cries and shouts out 

of dGors? 

3. Why should rondes be preserved ? 

4. What are the best ways of using skipping-rope and 

shuttlecock ? 

5. What is tC be said for climbing ? 

What, for Woollen garments? 
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XII. Walks in Bad Weather 

1. Why are winter walks as necessary as summer walks? 

2. What pleasures are connected with frost and snow ? 

3. |!$ow may children be kept alert on dull days? 

4. How does winter lend itself to observation ? 

5. Why are wet weather tramps wholesome and necessary ? 

6. What sort of garments axe necessary ? Why?" 

7. What precautions should be borne in mind ? 

XIII. *Red Indian' Life 

1. What do you understand by ‘scouting*? Show the 
value of scouting. 

2. Describe a ‘bird-stalking* expedition 

3 In what ways should these things afford training ? 

XIV. The Children rlquill Couniry Air 

1. How may the essential proportion of oxygen be 
diminished ? 

2. How is excess of carbonic acid gas pioduced ? 

3. Why do children, especially, need unvitiated, unuii 
poverished air ? 

4. Show that children require solgir light. 

5. Describe a physical ideal for a child, and show the use 
of having such an ideal. 


PART III 

‘Habii is Ten Natures' 

I. Education Based upon Natural Law 

1. Show that a healthy brain and outdoor life are coa> 
ditions of education 

2. Show that habit is the instrument by which {larents work. 
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11. The Children h^ve no Self-compftxing Power 

1. Show that education is commonly a sac. 

2. Name three great educational forces. 

3. Why are not these forces sufficient? 

4. Why are children incapable of steady effort ? 

5. Why should young children be, to some extent, saved 
the effort of decision ? 


III. What is ‘Nature’? 

1. What may we state of the child as a human being? 

2. Show that all persons are born with the same primary 
desires. 

3. And affections, 

4. Name affections common to us all. 

5. What does the most elemental notion of human 
nature include? 

6. What have you to say of the strength of nature flus 
heredity ? 

7. What manner of differences may physical conditions 
bring about ? 

8. Of what is human nature the sum ? 

9. Why must not the child be left to his human nature? 

10. What is the probldtn before the educator? 

j. I. Show that ^ivine grace works on the lines of human 
effort. 

12. Why must not the trust of parents be supine? 


IV. Habit may Supplant ‘Nature’ 

1. Show that habit runs on the lines of nature. 

2. How must habit work to be a lever ? 

3. Show that a mother forms her children’s habits in¬ 
voluntarily. 
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4. Illustrate the fact that habit may force nature into new 
ciiannels. 

5, To what end mu^ parents and teachers lay down the 

Unesj2f habit ? 


V. The Laying Down of Ljnes of HamT 

1. Show that parents initiate their children’s habits of 
thought and feeling bf^their own behaviour. 

2. Does education in habit interfere with free-will ? 

3. ^ow how good it is that habit should rule our 
thoughts. 

4. Show that habit is powerful even when the will decides. 


VI, The Physiology of Habit 

T. Illustrate the fact that growing tissues form themselves 
to the modes of action required of them. 

2. Show fully and exactly why children should learn 
dancing, swimming, etc., at an early age. 

3. To what feet is the strength of moral habits probably 
due ? 

4. Show the danger of persistent trains of thought. 

5. What does the incessant regeneration of brain tissue 
im^y to the educatdF? 

. 6. Show that to acquire artificial reBex action in certain 
directions is a great part of education. 

7, What are the aims of intellectual and moral 
education ? 

Show that character is adected by the acquifed 
modification of brain tissue. 

9. Show the need for care with regard lo OutMde^- 
Buences. 
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Vxi. Thi^ Forming of a Habit—‘Shut the Door 

Airnwi You' 

1, W'hat remains to be tried when neither timejflKrard, 
nor punishment is elFective in curing a bad habit ? 

s* Show that habit is a delight in itself. 

3. Show that misguided sympathy is a hindrance in the 
formation of habits. 

4. What are the qualities necess^^ry in the mother who 
would form habits in her children ? 

5. What are the stages in the formation of a habit ? 

6. Which is the dangerous stage ? 


Vin. Infant Habits 

t. Show the necessity for cleanliness in the nursery. 

a. How do cleanliness, order, etc., educate a child? 

3. Why is the training of a sensitive nose an important 
part of education ?* 

4. Why should nurses know that the baby is ubiquitous ? 

5. Show that personal cleanliness should be made an 
early habit. 

0. How may parents approach the subjects of modesty 
and purity? 

y* Show hoWlthe habit of obedience and the serge of 
“lionour are safeguards. * 

8. What manner of life is the bqgt safeguard ? 

9. Give some suggestions with regard to ‘ order ’ in the 
nursery. 

10. Show how and why the child of two should put away 
his playthings. 

ax* Distinguish between neatness and order. 

What occasions are there for r^ularity with an infant? 

Show that irregularity leads lo self-indulgence. 
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IX. Physical Kxercisks 

1. Show the importance of daily physical exercises. 

2. What moral qualities appear in alert movements ? 

3. 'Wggest a drill of good manners. 

4. How would you train the ear and voice ? 

5. Hownnay the habit of music be cultivated? 

6. Show that the mother who trains habits can let her 
children alone. 


PART IV 

Some Habits of Mind—Some Moral Habits 

1. What can a knowledge of the science of education 
effect ? 

2. Show that education in habit favours flin easy life. 

3. Show how the mother’s labours are eased by the fact 
that training in habits becomes a habit. 

4. Instance some habits inspired with the home atmo' 
sphere. 


I. Thf Habit of Attention 

1. Why is the habit of attention of supreme importance? 

2. Instance minds at the mercy of associations. 

3. Give instances from literature of the habit of wandering 

attdfition. ^ 

4. Where is the harm of wandering attention ? 

5. How may the ha£it of attention be cultivated in the 
infant ? 

6. How would you cultivate attention to lessons ? 

7. What principles should help the teacher to make 
lessons attractive ? 

8. Show the value of definite work in a given time. 

9. On what puncipl^ must a time-table be drawn up? 
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10. Whtt is the natural reward of attention at lessons ? 

11. What is to be said for and against emulation? 

12. What is the risk in employing affection as a motive ? 

13. Show that the attractiveness of knowledge suffi¬ 
cient motive to the learner. 

14. What is attention ? 

15. How would you induce self-compelled attintion ? 

16. What is the secret of over-pressure ? 

17. How may parents be of use in the home-work of the 

d ty-school boy ? ^ 

18. Describe a wholesome home-treatment for ‘mooning.* 

19. What have you to say of the discipline of con¬ 
sequences ? Vt 

20. Show that rewards and punishments should be 
relative^ rather than natural, consctiuences of conduct. 

21. Distinguish* between natural and educative conite- 
quences. 


II. The Habits of Application, etc. 

1. How may rapid mental effort be secured ? 

2. How may zeal be stimulated? 


III. 7’he Hacip of Thinking 

1. Give the example of thinking cited. 

2. What operations are included in 'thinking *? 


IV. The Habit of Imagining 

1. What is the double danger of many books ministering 
to the sense of the incongruous ? 

2. Show that commonplace tales leave nothing to the 
imagination, 

3. In what way do titles of the imagination afford chil¬ 
dren a second life ? 


24 
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4. Show that we can have great conceptioi^ only as We 
have imagination. 

5. Upon what does imagma|fon grow ? 

6. ^iW^at lessons should feed imagination ? 

7. Why? 

B. Shojy the educative value of the right story^^booka, 

9. How would you promote the habit of thinking ? 


V. Thb^II^bit of Remembering 

I. Distinguish between remethbering and tecollectiiig' 

а. Describe what is here called a "Spurious’ memory, 

3. What ^Ifeults from the fact that memory is a rfflsord On 
the brain substance ? 

^^4. Made under what conditions? ^ 

5. Show that recollection depends Upon the law of 
association of ideas. 

б. What is the condition for recollecting a course Of 
lessons ? 

7. Given, what conditions, may we say there b no 
limit to the recording power of the brain ? 

8. Show that links of association a condition of 
recollection. Where are these to discovered ? ^ 


VI. The Habit of Perfect ExECtmoIr 




1. What national error hinders us from |he efibrt to throw 
p<#fection into all we do ? 

2. Show the danger of the habit of turning out imperfoel^ 

work. * 

3. How may a child be taught to execute perfectly ? 


Vll. Some MoRAt Habits—ObboisncE 

I. What is the whole duty of d c^ild ? 
a. What is ^ state opposed to^bedience? 

3. Show thJPa parent has no right to dbedience. 

4 
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^ 4. What i* the true motive for obedience? 

5* Account for the fact that strictly brought up children 
are o£ten £hih||i^. ^ 

6. Why pirents and teachers expect obedience ? 

^ 7» How may children be brought up to *do as they 
chiMSe*? 


S. What manner of obedience is of lasting value to 
the child ? 

9. How may childre^>e trained towards liberty? 

Truth Fui.N ESS, etc. 

1. What are the causes of lying ? 

2. Show that all kinds of lying are vicious. 

3. How is it that only one kind is visited on children ? 
How would you train a child in accuracy of stateHlUljk ? 

5. How would you deal with exaggeration ? 

6. With ludicrous embelhshments ? 

7. Show that reverence, consideration, etc., claim special 
attention in these days. 

S. Is temper born in a child ? 

9. Show tha^not temper, but tendency is * born." 

10. How muR parents correct such tendency ? 
it.’^^how fully tHe efficacy of changing the child's 

thoiights. * 

12. Distinguish betd^eesl changing a child's thoughts and 
conveying to him the thought you intend him to think. 


PART V 

Lessons as Instruments op Education 
L The Matter and Method op Lessons 

a 

r. Discuss the statement, This is ^an age of pedagogy." 
2* Why must paints reflect on th^subjecMnatter of 
mstrtictioii ? 
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3. Show that home is the best growing ground for young 

children. . ^ 

4. Why must a mother h^ve definite views? 

5. What are the three questions for th# mother ? 

6. Show that children learn, to grow. « 

7. Show that any doctoring of the material of knowledge 
IS unnecessary for a healthy child. 

^ 8. What IS an idea ? 

9. Show that an idea feeds, grows, and produces. 

10. What did Sir Walter ScoA and George Stephenson 
each do with an idea? 

11. Show t!^e value of dominant id^s. 

12. Why must lessons furnish ideas? 

13. What quality of knowledge should children get? 

4114. What is the evil of‘diluted knowledge’? 

15. Illustrate a child’s power of getting knowledge 
(Dr Arnold). 

16. What is the harm of lesson-books with pretty pictures 
and easy talk ? 

17. What are the four tests which should be applied to 
children’s lessons? 

18 Give a risuvie of six points already t*onsidered. 


II. The Kindergarten as a Tlace or Education 

1. Show that the mother is the best Kinderghrtnerin, 

2. How may the child get education out of his daily 

nursery life ? • 

3. Show that the children's pursuit of real knowledge 
may be hindered by the kindergarten. 

4. Show that a just eye and a faithful hand may be 
'trained at home. 

5. In what respects does the kindergarten give a hint 
of the discipline proper for the nursery. 

What temper should be cultivated in the nuraery? 
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7, What general conclusion may we come to as to the 
principles and practices lof the kindergfirten ? 


fll. Further Consideration of the Kindergarten 

V 

1. What anecdote of a child is quoted fiom Tolstoi^s 
Childhood^ Boyhood^ and Youthl 

2. Why are such tales as Miss Deland*s T?te Stary 

Child valuable ? , 

3. What do we owe to Froebel ? 

4. What may we ^rn from the true Kinder^artnerin'i 

5. Comment upon, * Persons do not grow in a garden.' 

6. Show that we must leave opportunity for the work o^ 
nature in education. 

• 7. Give instances showing the intelligence of children. > 

8. Account for the pleasure children take in kindergarten 
games. 

9. In what ways do teachers mediate too much ? 

1 o. Show the danger of personal magnetism in the teacher, 

11. Show fully that the name * kindergarten' implies 
a false analogy. 

12. What might be said concerning the Froebel * mother- 
games ' ? 

13. Is the society of a large number of his equals in age 
the best for a young chifd ? 

14. Show the clangers of supplanting nature. 

15. What would you say regarding the importance of 
personal initiative ? 

16. In what ways must parents and teachers sow 
opportunities ? 

17. Do ‘ only' children profit by the kindergarten ? 

18. In what ways should children be allowed some order¬ 
ing of their live.s ? * 

19. Give a few of the lessons we may learn from the 
autobiography of Helen Kellei. 
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20. What conclusions does Miss SnUivan, Helen ICeSle^a 
teacheri arrive at with^iegard to systems of education ? 

21. Account for the success of the kindexgartoi in the 
United States. 

22. What changes does Mr Thisdeton Mark observe? 

23* Give some of the comments of Dr Stanley Hall* 


IV. Reading 

1* Discuss the question the age at which children 
should learn to read. ^ 

^ 2. How did Mrs Wesley teach her children to read ? 

3. Give a few hints for teaching the alphabet. 

4. How would you introduce a child to word>making? 

5. Describe a lesson in word-making with long vowels, 
etc. 

6. How should the child’s first reading lessons help him 
to spell ? 

7. Give the steps of a reading lesson on * Twinkle, 
twinkle, little star.’ 

8. Why is prose better in some ways than verse for early 
lessons ? 

9. Describe a second reading lesson on * Twinkle, 

twinkle, little star,’ ^ 

10. Show that slow and stead]^ progress tends to careful 

enunciation. * 

11. Show bow much a child might gain in a year’s w<»rk 
on these lines. 

12. Contrast this steady progress with the casual way in 
which childroi generally learn to read. 


V. FihsT Reading Lesson 

M4tther$ 

w 
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VI. KBAt>iKC BY Sight and by SotXNO 

t, Wby is lieaming to read hard work ? 

а. What are Ihe symbols children must learn ? 

3. What do we definitely propose in teaching a child 
to tead f 

4. Can the symbols he learns be interesting ? 

5. Pesmibe the stages of a lesson on *I like little Pussy * 

б, How does Tommy learn to read sentences? 

7. Describe Tommy's fltst spelling lesson 

How would you deal with the fact that like combina¬ 
tions have different Sbunds ? 

9. Show that his reading lesson should afford moral tramr , 
ing to a child 


VII. Recitation 
•Tbuc Children's Art' 

r. What should we aim at in teaching children to recite ? 

3. How should we proceed ? 

3. What should we' avoid ? 

4. Why may we expect success ? 

5. Distinguish between reciting and memorising. 

6. Show that childl^n have a natural capacity for 
memorising* ^ 

7. How would you teach them to memorise a poem ? 


VHI. Reading for Older Children 

X. To what two points must the teacher attend? 

9* What is die most common and the moxKrous defect 
in the oducatioo of the day ? 

3. How may we corfhet this defect ? 
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4. What poinjts require attention when the child is riding 
aloud ? 

5. What must the teacher be careful to avoid ? 

6. What is to be said for and against reading to children? 

7. Should children be questioned about the meaning of 
what they read ? 

8. Why not ? 

9. Suggest a betteA(test of their intelligence. 

10. Why is the selection of a child^s early lesson-books a 
matter of great importance ? 

r I. What general rule should help in the choice of these? 

12. How may the attention of children be secured during 
a reading lesson ? 

13. Give two or three hints with regard to careful 
enunciation. 


IX. The Art of Narration 

1. Prove froi^ your own observation that children narrate 
by nature. 

2. How should this power be used in their education ? 

3. What points must be borne in mind with regard 
to a child’s narrations ? 

4. Describe the method of a lesson. 


X. Writing 

1. How would you avqid the habit of careless work? 

2. What printing should a child do before he comes 
to write? 

3. What stages should be followed in teaching writing ? 

4. What to be said about copperplate headlines ? 

5. Why should children practise in text-hand? 

6. What arguments are advanced ^n favour of a beautiful 
handwriting? 
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7. What is to be said for a beautiful basis for characteristic 
* handwritiftg ? 

8, Suggest a way of using ai New Handwriting' 


XI. Transcription 


1. Shall! the use of transcription ^fore children write 
dictation. 

2. What should children transcribe? 


3. How should transcription help children to spell ? 

4. Why should text-hand and double-ruled lines be used? 

5. Describe the proper position in writing, 

6. How should children hold their pens ? 

7. What are the points of a good desk ? 

8. Describe a school-table for little children. 


XII. Spelling and Dictation 

♦ 

1. Show how dictation may be made a cau^ir of bad 
spelling. 

2. What is the rationale of spelling ? 

3. What are the steps of a dictation lesson as it should be ? 

Show clearly what principle is involved. 

5. What are the two causes of illiterate spelling ? 

XIII. Composition 

1. Show that the exaction of original comijosition from 
school* boys and school-girls is a futility. 

2. And a moral injury to the children. 

3. Illustrate the sort of teaching that shoul^ybe regarded 
as a public danger. 

4. Upon what conj^ition does composition *cume by 
nature’? 
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Bible LbsSoh$ 

1. Illustrate the religious of children. 

2, What Bible knowledge should children of mne have? 

5. What would you say with regard to Bible qatrativea 

done into modem English f 

4. Show fully why children should be made jfomiliar Wtd)^ 
the text* 

5. What conception should gradually unfold itself to 
them ? 

6. Distinguish between essential and accidental truth* 

7. In what event may it be saidithat * the truths them¬ 
selves will assuredly slip from our grasp’? 

8. Why should care be taken lest Bible teaching stale 
upon the minds of children ? 

9. Descnbe the method of a Bible lesson. 

xo. What use would you make of illustrations? \ 

X I. What is to be said as to the learning by heart of Bible 
passages ? 


XV. Arithmetic 

I. Why is arithmetic important as a means of education ? 

а. How would you test a child’s knowledge of principles? 

3. Why are long sums mischievous ? 

4. What mental exercise should a problem offer ? 

5. What caution must be observed? « 

б. How may arithmetic become an elementary training in 
mathematics ? 

7. How should a childTdemonstrate 4 k 7ad? 

8. How would 3^u use buttons^ beans» etc. ? 

9. Show how you would teach a child to work out to 
addition and. subtraction table with each of-the digits. 

10. When would you introduce mult^ilication tod divi* 
sion tables ? 

X X. How would you tsach division ? 
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Wh«t is the step betilhen working with things 
and with iibstract ntnnbers ? ^ 

13. How weald you^ttodnee our system of notation ? 

JE4. Wiy? ^ m 

15* Show hilly how you would deal with * tens.* 

16. How long should a child Wbrk with *tens* and units 

dply ? ¥> 

17. WUIft ^ould foUow ? A 

to. What rule must be observed throughout? 

1:9. How would you apply the same principle to weights 
and meastifres? 

30 . What part shouldf^re/r play at this stage, and why ? 

ai. Show how the child should use a foot-rule. 

за. How would you exerase his judgment as to measures 
and weights. 

33. How does the idea of a fraction occur in this work 
with concrete quantities ? 

34. What should be the moral value of the study of 
arithme^? 

35. How does the inferior teacher instiPa disregard of 
truth and common honesty m this study ? 

зб. How would you deal with a * wrong * sum ? 

37. What should the daily arithmetic lesson be to the 
children? 

38. Discuss the ABC ArithmHc, 

39. What is to be* said agamst accustoming young 
cbil^en to the sight of geometrical forms and figures ? 


XVI. Natural Philosophy 

i 

«. Show that childhood is the time for gathering 
ntatezials for classIficalMm. ^ 

a. What does Mr Herbert l^iencer say as to the value 
ofsci^tifiepursuits? ^ 

^ Show that children are able to comprehend principles. 
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4. Mention some of the phenomena they might readily 
understand. 

5. From the subjects taught successfully in a village 
school, write a list of questions whjch intelligent children 
should be able to answer. 

6. ‘ The principles of natural philosophy are the principles 
of common sense.* Show how this statement should be a 
key to our educatiotigl practice. 


XVII. Geography 

i 

1. Wherein lies the peculiar educational value ol 
geography ? 

2. How IS geography commonly taught ? 

3. What sort of information about places do children and 
grown-up people enjoy ? 

4 Why is the geography learnt at school of little use in 
after life? 

5. What should a child learn in geography ? 

6. How should he get his rudimentary notions ? 

7. How should children be introduced to maps ? 

8. Why should a child be made * at home * in some one 
ii'gion ? 

9. Why is it well to follow the stgps of a traveller? 

10. Mention a few books useful in this connection. 

n. How should maps be used in this kitid of work? 

12. How should a child get his first notion of a glacier, 
a canon, etc. ? 

13. What course of reading might parents aim at between 
a child*s fifth and his tenth year? 

14. How should young children get their lessons on place'i 

15. How should they arrive at definitions? 

16. What fundamental ideas should a child receive? 

17. How should he be introduce to the meaning of 
a map? 
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XVIII. History 

1. What is the intellectual and what the moral worth of 
history as an educational subject ? 

2. What is to be said of the***^sual ways of teaching 
English history? 

3. What, if the little text-book be moral or religious in 
tone? 

4. What is the fatal mistake as regards the early teaching 
of history ?^ 

5. What is the better way ? 

6. What should a child know of the period in which any 
person, about whom he is reading, lived ? 

7. What moral gain may he get from such intimate 
knowledge ? 

8. \Vhat manner of books must be eschewed ? 

9. What is the least that should be done to introduce 
children to the history of England ? 

TO. Why is the early history of a nation better fitted for 
children than its later records ? 

11. Why are the old Chronicles profitable reading for 
them ? 

12. Name and comment upon a few of the Chronicles 
upon which children’s knowledge of history should rest. 

13. What effect on child should the reading of such 
old Chronicles have? 

14. Show thtft children should know something of the 
heroic age of their own nation. 

15. What use may be made of jOeoffrey of Monmouth’s 
History of the British Kings ? 

16. From what authority should a child get the story 
of the French wars ? 

17. Why do Plutarch’s Lives afford the best preparation 
for the study of Grecian and Roman history ? 

18. Give two counsi^s which should regulate the teaching 
of history. 
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19. Upon what principle should histor)r boolts for 
children be selected ? 

to. Mention one or two books that lend dthm^eli^es 
to narrating. - ^ 

21. Comment upoll*^ Mr Arnold Forster*s 0/ 

Engiand. ^ * * * 

22. How would you help children to deafness with 

regard to dates? ^ 

2 3. Mention two or three ways in which children’s minds 
work if their history books are of the proper qukUt^. 

XIX. Gr\mmar ^ 

1. Why is grammar uninteresting to.a child? 

2. Why 1$ English grammar poouliarly hard? 

3. Show that the Latin grammar is easier. 

4. Show that the Latin, affords some help in the learning 
of English grammar. 

5. Why should a child begin with a sentence and ndt 
\\iih the parts of speech? 

6. Write notes of one or two introductoiy lessons. 

I 

% 

XX. French 

t. How should French be acquired ? 

2. Show that the learning of French is an educRtton of 

the senses. ** 

3. What are our two difficulties in speaking French? 

4. Show that these ^hindrances should be retnoved in 
childhood. 

5. Howt 

6 . How might the difficulty of accent dealt with? 

7. What half-dozen principles has M* Gonin ftiaik plain 
to us? 

S. Show that the Berks diediod«en<tbles a chddtO think 
in the new language. ^ 
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9% the steps hy which the author worked out 

*>*liis theory. 

t00 HovP^does he treat the difficulty of spelling ? 

^ the facihty with whiclfa child learns a new 

taatfuage. 

XXl . Pictorial Art, etc. 

fi, XJ{i^ ifdmt two lines should the art training of children 
proceed? 

Hoi|^ should picture talks be regulated ? 

^ What gains may we hope for from this kind of 
^teachii^? 

4 Discuss the use of blobs in early drawing lessons 

5 What should be ouraim m these lessons? 

6. Children have *arr^m them. How should this fact 
affect our teaching ? 

7. What should we bear in mind in teaching clay modelling 
^to children ? 

E. Name methods of teaching singing and the pumo which 
are to be commended. 

9^ What physical exercises would you recommend ? 
to. Name some handicrafts suitable &tr young children 


* PART VI 

The Will—The Conscience—The Divine Life 

IN THE Chiid 

I. The Will 

L How is the government of Mansoul carried on ? 
a. Sho# that the executive power is vested in the Will, 

3. What is the will? 

4. In what respcct| may persons go through life Without 
a ddld^erate act oftfHU? 
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5. Show that character is tjie result of cdnduct reguldti^d 

by will. > 

6. What are^the three functions of the will? 

7. What limitation of the will is disregarded by certain^ 

novelists ? u .' 

8 . Show that parents blunder into ‘this metaphysdi;a,l 

error. ^ « 

W >( * 

9. Show that wilfulness indicates want of will-power. 

10. What is wilfulness ? * 

11. What are the superior and inferior functions of the 

will ? f'* 

' * 

12. Show that tlie will does not ahva3's act for good. 

13. Show that a disciplined will is necessary t6 heroic 
Christian character. 

14. How would you distingp^|i between effective and 
non-effective persons ? 

15. How does the will operate? 

16. Show how incentives, diversion, change of thought 
are severally aids to the will. 

17. What should be taught to children as to the ‘way of 
the will ’ ? 

18. Show that power of will implies power of attention. 

19. Sliow that habit may frustrate the will. 

20. Show the necessity for the reasonable use'of so 
effective an instrument. 

21. By what line of conduct should parents strengthen 

the wills of their children ? ■ 

22. How may children be taught to manage themselves? 

33. Show that the education of the will is more import¬ 
ant than that of the intellect. 


II. Conscience 

I. What are the functions of conscience ? 

3. What is implied in ‘ I am, I ought^ I can, I will ‘ ? 
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1 ^ Wh^ ixitsttike 19 nuule |>3r the inert perent with regard 
' tii the ^vine ^grace ? 

Shpw conscience is not an in0!imb^ guide, 

5# Hiowipoes Adam SmitW iUuflgpate the fact that con- 
real power? ^ ^ 

Whii|(aio we know of conscience ? 

^Hslween a nascent and a trained con* 

^s<A®>ice, Jit. * 

She# that refinement of conscience cannot coexist 
* with igiiotance. 

Whi|>afe the processes implied in a *conscientioi2s * 

^obuHon?’ 

lo. What may be said of the instructed conscience# 
ti. What may be'expected of the good conscience of 
a chad? ^ 

iz. Show that children play with moral questions. 

1$, How would 3rou impart any of the moral ideas con* 
tained in the Bible to a child ? 

, t4. Show the use of tales in the training of conscience. 

15. Show the extreme ignorance of a child’s conscience. 

16. How would you instruct children in the duty of 
' kindness,* for example ? 

17. What is to be said of the«aon8cience made efifective 
by discipline ? 


XII. 'She Divine Life in the Child 

I. What is the * very pulse of the machine * ? 
a. Show that parents have somb power to enthrone the 
King. 

3^. Define as far as you can the functions of the soul. 

4. What is the life of the soul ? 

Show by the illustration of the bee and the apple-tree 
what IS th# parent’s part in quickening the Divine life in 
fais child. ^ 
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6. Show where the similitude of the bee and the ap{ile- 
tree fails. 

7. By what two deterrent ideas is God most often pre¬ 
sented to children ? (| * 

8. What precautions must a mother take to secure that 
her children get inspiring ideas of God ? 

9. What considerations should help^ Os to select the 
quickening thoughts proper for children ? 

10. How would you select fitting and vital ideas ? 

11. Show the danger of confounding * being good * with 
knowing God- 

12. What cautions will the mother observe as t® the 
times &nd the manner of religious instruction ? 

13. Make some suggestions for the reading of the Bible. 

14. How might a mother give her child the idea of God 
as Father and Giver ? 

15. How may children be brought up in allegiance to 
Christ? 

16. How would you bring the thought of their Saviour 
home to children ? 

17. Show that the indwelling of Christ is a thought fit 
for children. 
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APPENDIX C 

The Examination of a Chi«d of ^Sfven upon a Term's 
Work on the Lines indicated in ipis Volume 

Class ib 

Programtiu of th£ Term's JVork^ on which the Examination 

Questions arc set 

Bible Zetfons. 

The Bible for the Youngs by Rev, J. Paterson Smyth 
(Sampson, Low, is. each); Exodus^ Lessons i.-vii.; 
Si Mark's Gospel^ i., li., iii \ iv. Teacher to 'fsirepare 
beforehand as much of each lesson as the children 
can understand, and to use the Bible passages in 
teaching. 

Recitations. 

To recite two poems, to learn three hymns, and a passage 
of six verses, each, from (a) Exodus^ (p) St Mark's 
Gospel (part set for Bible lessons). Longman's /unior 
Poetry Book (is. 6d.) may be used, or Miss Wood’s 
A First Book of Poetry (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). 

Sums. 

Chapter xi., ABC 'Arithmetic (Teacher’s Book, part i., ^ 
IS.; Sdnnenschein). Tables up to twelve times ’ 
twelve. Tables should be worked out in money 
thus: (9 X 7 « 63 pence « 55. 3d.). 

N.B. —The terms ‘ tens * and .* units,’ etc,, should be 

used instead of ‘ staves ’ and ‘ cubes,’ etc. 

Beginners— Chapters vi., vii., viii. 

Books for Pupils, coDtaining exercises only, are published at 4d. each« 

Music. 

Cfttld Pianist (Cui;wen & Son), continue. T€achiPs 

^GuUe (revised edition). 
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Siting. 

Three French Songs, Chansons ^Bnfants (l^bralrte Chs" 
Delagrave, Paris, is. 6d.). Ten Minuted Zessans in 
Tome Sol-fa (Curwen fllfc^Son). Three English Sfnigs 
from Novell’s School Songg^ book ixi. 

Blrill. ^ 

Light-Pole Exercises 4i«nd CalisthenfcSi from Muskal 
Drills for Standards (Philip & Son, 3A pd.). 
students take House of Education Drills. 

** 7 

Writing. } j 

A New Handwriting for Ttachers^ by M, Bridges 
(i||rs Bridges, Yattenden, Newbury, as. 9(i), page a, 
lines I and 2; page 3, line 5: Two letters to be 
mastered each lesson. Transcribe from Beading Book 
in New Handwriting n.nd write a little from dictation. 

Beading, 

Read books used for History, Geography, Tales, and 
Hiawatha, 

Backward Children.— Happy Reader, part H., by E. L. 
Young (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.}. 

JSnglish History. 

Sketches from British His%ry, by F. York PoweH (Long* 
mans, is. 3d.), lessons xx.-xxxi. Mrs Frewen liord's 
Tales from Si Rauis (Sampson Low, is.), pages 

Taks. . * 

The Pilgrim*s Progress (Partridge, is.), pages 103-^148. 
The Heroes of Asgard (Macmillan, 3s. 6d4), pages, 
50-108. Two Tafes flfom Mrs Beesly^ Storm from 
the History of Rome (Macmillan, ss. dd.). 

^.^Notural History.^ 

Keep Nature Note-Book. Watc^ and describe iiTebre 

^ * Where there are cMldren in lo ai weU in D, both riaSStS shoidd 

wwrk together, doing the work of in tht^ aul^ects tbns lodka^ i 

if the childroi are backward, that of !«• 
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bIrdSf The ^ Birds of the Air^ by A. Buckley (Cassell, 
64 .), Images 3S.>79. Children to notice ^1 they 
Can themselves about birds. Wild Naiurs Won^^ 
JSindntsSf by Mrs Brightwen (Fisher Unwin, as.), 
ptoges 99’“* 39* 

* 

Pieiure Talk* 

Study six reiwroductions of J.“^. Millet's work (see the 
Perry Pictures). 

Prench*^ ^ ^ 

The Oouin Method: Tke Study of F^enck^ by Eug^e 
and Duriaux (Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d.), pages 31, 35» 
36, 37. Make new sentences with the words learnt in 
these Series. Il/us/rafed Frefuk Primer^ by H. Bu^ 
(Hachette & Co., is 6d), pages 109-112, 141-^150. 

G^gre^hy^ 

London Geogfaphicat Reader (Stanford), book ii. 
(is, 6d.), pages 1-14. Book i. (is.), pages i-ii. Map 
questions to be worked through with map before each 
lesson. Description of any rivers, hills, mountains, 
etc., the child may know of, with plans. 

Work. 

Six twigs of trees (not done before) in brushwork. For 
occasional use, Pour Dessiner Simphment^ par V. < 
Jacquot et P. Ravoux (Glaisher, 3s. 6d.), mhier ii. 
Attend to garden (Aunt Mai*s Annual^ 1894). Carton 
Work, by G. C Hewitt (King & Sons. Halifax, as.): 
make a pillar-box, a matqlf-box, a pen-tray, and a 
vase. Smyrna rugs (see Aunt Mw^s Annual, 1894). 
Children make their own designs. Self Teaching 
Needlmork Manual (Longmans, is.): children to be 
exercised in stitches, pages Use coarse canvas 

and wool } then, coloured cotton and coarse linen. ^ 

* iSee note, nave tBS. 
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Questions on Preceding Programme 
Bible Lessons, 

1. What do you know of Moses as a little boy ? 

2. Tell about Moses and the burning bush. 

II. I. Tell the story of Jesus curing the man sick of the 
palsy. 

2. When did Jesus Say, ‘'Peace, be still”? Tell all 
about it 


Writing, 
la. Prinf) 
I^. Write J 


“ The field mouse has gone to her nest.” 


Natural History, 

la. How does a beaver build his house ? 

l b. I. Tell one story about * Blanche.* What have 

you noticed about any tits you have watched ? 
la&lb. 2, Describe a rook, a starling, a chaffinch, and tell 
anything you have noticed about them. 

Geography, 

lb, 1. How can we tell that the earth is round ? 

2. What countries would you pass through going from 

England to Russia by land ? 

3, What are the countries to the South of Europe? 

Which cot^ntries have the most indented coast¬ 
lines ? Mention two inland seas and say where 
they are. 

la. I. Describe a forest in Brazil. 

2. Tell about the Indian's blow-pipe, and a hanging 
nest. Can yo^i draw a hanging nest ? 

Number. 

lb, I. Tom went to school at ; he was B years and 3 

months at one school, 4 years at another, t year 
and 9 months going round the world, 3 years 
and 3 months in Corea, and 5^ months in 
Japan. How old was he ^hen ? 
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s. John had to take three cheques to the bank, 
j£^ 7 St I'ss* 3 d » j£sOf 7 s. ^£^89, 19s. 

I Id. How much did the cheques come to ? 

3. Find the rent of four houses at £17, 8s. 4jd. a 
year each. 

Broinnbrs— 

1. Which is greater, and by how much, a quarter of a 

hundred or a fifth of a hundred ? 

2. How many pounds in a hundred shillings ? 

3. If tops cost 9d. for 5, how muoh will 25'«cost? 

la. I. If Jack's dinner costs is. 6d., how much will he 
have to pay for himself and'^three friends ? 

2. If a copy of Robinson Crusoe cost 6s., how many 

can I buy for £2^ 2s. od. ? 

3. How many sixpences are equal to nine fourpenny 

pieces ? 

Beginners— 

1. How many newts and how many robins have 

twenty-eight legs between them ? 

2. His father gave Jack id. a week. How many 

weeks must he save to buy a slate for 4d. ? 

Ptcture Talk. 

Describe from memory the picture of Millet’s you liked 
best. 


Tales. 

la. Tell a fairy tale. 

lb. I* Tell about the trial of Christian and Faithful in 

Vanity Fair. 

2. Tell about Odin’s journey to Jotunheim until he 
came to the land of giants, 
or, 3. Tell a short story from the History of Rome. 

History. 

I. Can you remember two Scottish proverbs ? 
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s. Tell a story of John HaU, or Wm Tylers ^ 

Hood. 

3. Tell what Taswell safs about the vbumii^; of* $t 
Paul’s. What are the words ow the north 
transept door ? 


Heading,'^ 

Father to choose unseen passage, marltbig Wofds not 
known. 

Recitaiiom)‘ ^ 

Father to choose a poem, a hyttini and two Bible 
passages. 

Singing} 

Father to choose an English and a Franch song and, 
{lb)f two Tonic Sohfa exercises. 


JDHli} 

Drill, before parents. 

Jifusic} 

Examine in work done. 

Drawing. 

(a) An outline drawing with your brush of a bird and 
a cat, (^) a brushdrawing of %a ash, and « lime twi^ 
with leaf-buds. 


ITork} 

Outside fnend to examine 

jY.R^^The work suggested in the cdutse of diis irotmtie 
is usually with a view to children in classes Iw and tot 
maz)^ children in their ninth year are dt fot Class 6. 
(Se^ Appendix D). 

tln^todicated to be marked aoeordhig ts 
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B. B., aged 7|. Class Ib 


Sul^/atts taken 


%i Bible Lessons. 
a.^Wrltlng. 

3, *Nttmbet. 

4. Picture Talk, 
s. Geography. * 


6. *- Tales. 

7. Natural History. 

8. History. 

9. Reading. 

10. Drawing. 


Thue answers of ^ the children in this class reach much 
the same standard % those here prinn|d. The children in 
class tk range in age from seven to eigM or eight and a half. 


£itU Zessons 

I. (t) When Moses was born, King Pharaoh of Egypt 
had ordered that all the new-lx>rn baby-boys should 
killed, and Moses* mother hid him for three months and 
at last he grew so big that when he cned he would be 
heard. So his mother made him a basket of bulrushes 
and jput him in it in the water. And she plastered it 
together so that the water would not gel in. And when 
Pharaoh*8 daughter came down to bathe, her servants 
walked along by the river, and when she saw the basket 
in the xiver,^she asked her maid to bring it to her. And 
wheti she opened th^ basket she saw the baby in it, and 
she said that this was one of the Hebrews* children. Then 
the baby*s sister came and asked Pharaoh*s daughter if she 
Would get tt nurse for the baby, and Pharaoh’s daughter 
said *Yes.* And she brought a Hebrew woman, and it 
was the child*s mother. And Phhraoh's daughter said that 
she would call him Moses, because she drew him out of the 
water. Then Pharaoh's daughter gave the baby to his 
rhother, and she took him home and hltrsed him and she 
taught him to be good. And then when he was pretty old 
ho was taken to the palace and theiu he got a ver^ good 
education* * 
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(a) When Moses was married, he was out in the field 
keeping his wife’s father’s sheep when he saw a burning 
bush. And a voice spoke out from the burning bush and 
saidi “ Draw not nigh hither, put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
It was God speaking to him, and God told him to go and 
bring the children of Israel out of Egypt. But Moses said, 
“Who am I to go to Pharaoh ? he won’t listen to me,” and 
God said that he would be with hinf. But Moses said, 
“ Pharaoh will not believe that God has spoken to me at 
all.” Then God said, “I will teach you to make signs 
before Pharaoh.” But Moses said, “I am slow of speech.” 
And God was angry with Moses and said that he would 
send his brother Aaron to do the speaking. 

II. (i) Jesus was surrounded with people and there was 
a man sick of the palsy wanted to see him ; and he was 
let down through the roof on his bed which was only a 
mattress. And Jesus said, “Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk.” And the man took up his bed and was cured. 

(a) When Jesus was crossing the sea of Galilee with his 
disciples to the other side there arose a great storm, and 
Jesus’ disciples thought that they would be thrown into 
the sea. And they awoke Jesus and said to him, “ Master, 
carcst thou not that we perish.” And Jesus woke up and 
said to the sea and the foam, “Peace, be still.” And his 
disciples marvelled and said, “ What ffianner of man Is this 
that even the sea obeys him.” ^ 

Number 

la. I. 6/. 

2. 7 copies. 

3. 6 sixpences. 

i®eginners,— 

1. 14 Rohina. 

2. 4 weeks* 
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Picture Talk 
‘The First Step' 

In this picture I see a baby taking its first step 
alone. The father is * stretching out his arms to catch 
it, then the baby toddles to its father. 

They are not rich people and they live in a farm, and 
the father had just left off his work when his wife met him 
in the garden and told him that his baby was going to 
walk alone for the first time. 


Geography 

1. We know that the world is round because if a 
sailor starts from his home and sails on and on without 
turning he will come back to the place he started from , 
if you stand on the sea shore and watch a ship coming 
to>wards you, you will first of all see the mast of the ship 
and then the hull last, if you stand on a high place you 
will see that you are in the middle of a circle. 

Tales 

From ‘Heroes of Asgard* 

2. Loki, before he left Jotunheim, told his witch-wife 
to keep the children indoors, for said he, the .^sir will 
soon find out that we have a secret down here, but while 
Loki was away, his wife could not keep Jormun^and in 
the house, because he grew so big, that she had to let 
his tail out of the door. And X)dm saw Jormungand's 
tail sticking out of the door, so he dismounted Air 
Throne, and said farewell to all the JB&ir, and then 
went to Jotunheim, bur before h^ went he taught all 
the people how to fight and make armour, and nOt to 
forget what he had taught them. So he went on and 
on and on until he-c&me to the Golden Van, and asked 
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him what his education was, and what he did dp heit^ 
Add the answer was, that he gave wisdom, but that It wm 
so dear that many people turned away sotsoWfuUy* 
said, '*What is the price? X would willingly give ^ 
right hand/* But the Van said it* is your tigl^ eye ybd 
must give; but Odin didn’t think the price top dear, 
so he plucked his right eye out and gave it to the Van* 
Then he got wisdom and set off for |otutiheim* At 
last he came to the very edge of Jotmiheim, and theu he 
peeped over to Jotunheim and saw all the hideous creatures 
that lived down there; and he hung"^over Jotunheim two 
or three days and nights before he went in, 


JVatura/ History 

\ 

I. There was a lady that wanted to have a pa|r of 
pigeons, and a friend sent her two. And when she 
opened the basket she found that the mate had flown 
away. Then the lady got a mate for the pigeon but 
the pigeon just pecked at it, so the lady got another 
one, that was white like herself, and so she kept this 
one. The female was named Blanche; and every day 
for four hours Blanche would come in to the lady^s 
room and take a rest on a great big Bible that lay 
on the table. ^ 

a. Tits are very fond of fat in the Winter. There aip 
four different kinds of Tits, Greater Tit, Idarsh Tit, Blue 
Tit, and the Cole Tit. And sometimes the tits ^t at the 
entrance to a beehive and eat all the bees that «>me out. 
They build in old letter-boxes sometimes. The Blue 
Tits are great fighters, and if you hang a basket outside 
your window with fat in it, the Blue Tit wUl himg down 
and eat all it wants, and act Kifl^g of die Castle. Afid 
the t^le Tit takes away all it wants and scores it up. 

Rooks are black and very like crows, and the W^y yPU 
wUl know them from crows is that Ihey buiid altogofl^ 
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luid c^ows Wlien the rook is one year old, it has 

a bald patch on its head. 

« Stauriings I^k black when you see them far off and 
«ee them near to you they look purple and 
on their backs. They build in hollow trees and 
in ^imneys* 


y- €>nc day when King James of Scotland was staying 
with his friend McFarlane, he sa^W his geese running about 
ip" the yard and playmjf; and the king laughed at them. 
And that evening they had a goose for dinner and it was 
' 4 i!i lean an# tough that the king could not help saying 
|»lcFarlane, your geese mind their play more than their 
meat’’ And always after that people that played m^re 
thax^fthey worked were called McFarlane’s geese. 

Robin Hood and the Fob esters 

a. One day when Robin Hood was only sixteen, he was 
walking in the Forest with his bow and arrow, when he met 
fifteen foresters, who laughed at him when they saw the 
bigness of his bow. Then Robin got angry with them and 
said, am cmly out bird-shooting to-day.” But they 
just laughed at him th^ more, and he said, ** 1 would wager 
my head, I hit a deer at twelve score yards.” And they 
held him to hi^ word, and they staked one hundred shillings 
against that Then they sent a deer galloping past him, 
and just as he was taking aim, one of the foresters jeeringly 
t^de him remember his head was*at stake, because he was 
lightened he would lose his money. And all the foresters 
marvelled because Robin Hood hit the deer. But Robin 
H^ood &aid he wouldn’t fkke any m£a’s money, except the 
man*# money who had tried to put him out when he was 
taking atm ; and thai^ be said, *' we will spend on a ^sast for 
aU.’’ Then the dhn that had lost bss money, made a 
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cut Robin, but Robin dashed nimbly asidu^ atid ran a%ay 
one hundred yards, and then he turned round, and sbbt tHa 
man that had tried to put him out when he was taking ^aim* 
The foresters saw his foil, and all ran for Robin Hood, but 
he shot them down dead or badly wounded as they came 
to him. The friends of these foresters got Robin Hood 
outlawed for this act. 

(Children in Classes ta and i6 narrate the answers to, 
their examination questions, which are written af their 
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The Examination op a Child in his Ninth Year 
UPON A Term’s Work on the Lines indicated in 
THIS Volume 


Class II 

Programme of ihe TernCs Work^ on which the Examination 

Questions are set 
Bible Lessons. ‘ 

The Bible for the Young^ by Rev. J. Paterson Smyth 
(Sampson Low, is. each vol.); Exodus^ Lessons i-vii. 
inclusive. St Mar^s Gospel^ chapters i., it, iii., iv. 
Teacher to prepare beforehand, and to use the Bible 
passages in teaching. Answers to the Catechism with 
explanations as far as ihe JLord^s Prayer (optional). 

Recitations, 

Lyra ILeroica (Nutt, as. 6d.), Boadiceay and A Welcome. 
Two hymns and two passages of twelve verses each, 
one from Exodus, one from Si J^ark. 
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J^^nch. j 

The Gouin Series; pages 76, 78, 80, 82, 84, pj, from The 
Study of French^ by Eugene and Dunaux (1898 edition, 
‘'Macmillan & Co, 3s. 6d ) Little French Fo/k, by 
C. T. Onions (Simpkin & Marshall, 2s ), pages 15-25 
Make new sentences with the words learnt in the 
Senes Recite two jioems from £a Lyre Enfanime 
(Hachette ^ Co , is. 3d ). 

Latin 

A First Latin Course, by H Scott and F Jones 
(Blackie, is 6d ), pAges 1-10, 67 71, and vocabularies 
Revise work can fully by means of cxerdses, and make 
fifesh sentences with all the words k-arnt Boys may, if 

, desired, take Latin instead of German , in this case they 
should take Hall’s Child’s Frst Latin Book (Murray, 
AS ), pages 1-23 in addition 

Beginners, A First Latin Course, by E H Scott and 
F. Jones, pages 1-5, with vocabularies and exercises on 
pigps 67, 68, 69. 

German, 

Little German Folk, by M Schramm (The Norland Press, 
2S.), pages i6-2o inclusive, to be learnt orally, only. 

DrilL 

Light Pole and Calisthenic Exercises, from Musical JDnll 
for Standards (Philip & Son, is. 6d ) Ex students 
take House of Education Drills. 

Music 

Continue Child Pianist (Curwen & Son); teacher using 
the Teacher’s Guide. 

Singing 

Two French songs, La Lyre des Ecoles, two German 
songsi I>eutscher*L%edergarten (each of these, Curwen 
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& Soti,^ 3S. 6d.). Two new BngU^ *otigs Hoca 
Novello’s School Songs^ book ** xxi. ^Sd.). 
MinuUi Lessons in Tonic Sol-fa (Cuvwen & 

•t 

Geography. 

London Geographical Headers (Stanford)! book £L 
(is. 6 d.), pages x-23; book iii. (2s, 3d.), pages 
map questions to be answered from map and then firoin 
memory, and then in filling up blank map from memofjr 
before each lesson. All geography to be learnt with 
map. Children to mdke memory maps. Know some¬ 
thing about foreign places cdmlng into nodce hi d;^e 
current newspapers. The School AHas, editedT by 
H. O. Arnold-Forster (37 Bedford Street, LondoUt 

English Grammar^ ^ 

A Shore English Grammar^ by Professor Meiklfjohn 
(Holden, xs), pages 25-53. Parse and poinf out 
Subjects, Verbs, Objects. 

Beginners, pages 5-35. 

IVriHng. 

A Hew Handwriting for Teachers^ by M. M. Bridges 
(Mrs Bridges, Yattenden, Newbury, ss. pd. po^ liwe) > 
practise pages i, a, 3. Two peifeetly«writtexi lines 
every day. Transcribe some of your favourite passages 
from Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesai^t with page 6 as mod^ 

Dictalion. 

Two pages at a time to be prepared carehdly; then^A 
paragraph from thes^ pages to be written bom dictation 
or from memory. The Citieen Eeader<t by H. O. 
Amold-Forster (Cassell, if. 6d.), ebapMs 
(both parts). , 

PhtlarcEs * LivesJ ^ ^ ^ * 

Plutarch’s Julius Casar (omittmg tinsisMbl^ 
(Casseli’fl National 5d.); 
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English History. 

A History JSng/and, by H. O. Arnold Forster (CaSsell, 
5 ®*)* P^g®s 1-56 (BiC. 55-A.D. 871). Re^d frpm 
Shakespeare's Julius Catsar (Cassell’s National Library, 
3d.). Read contemporary parts frpm Old Stories from 
British History (Longmans, is.). 

French History. ^ 

A First History of France, by L. Creighton (Longmans, 
3S. 6d.), pages 2-22, to be contemporary adth English 
history. Any time over should be given to English 
history. 

Drawing. 

Four Dessimr Simplement, par V. Jacquot et F. Ravoux 
(Glaisher, 3s. 6d.), cahiers xi. and iii., for occasional use. 
Twelve twigs of trees with leaf-buds in brushdrawing. 
Original brushdrawings from scenes in Julius Ccesar. 
Garden (or section of) drawn to scale; 

and. Join the Portfolio of Painting (see The Children's 
Quarterly). 

Picture Talk. 

Study six reproductions of J. F. Millet’s work (see Perry 
Pictures). 

Heading. * 

Geography, English history, French history, should afford 
exercise in careful reading. The Morte HArthur, 
Selections by C. L. Thomson (Marshall, 2s.), pages 190- 
338), or, poetry, to be read on Thursdays. 

Nature Lore. 

(Tuesday) Buckley’s Fairy Land of Science (Stanford), 
pages 99-123. (Wednesday) The Sciences, by E, S. 
Holden (Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d., pages 1-34. Seaside ana 
Wayside may also^be used. Keep a Nature Notebook. 
Record, when you see them, and describe twelve birds 

26 
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an4 notJte all you can about the% (Sattirday) MMs 
' ^ the Air, by Fisher (Cassell, 6(|.), pagea ^8-^79. 
All members must take in Children's Quarterly, 

Arithmetic, 

ABC Arithmetm, Teacher’s Book, part ii. (Sonuen- 
schein & Nesbitt, js.), pages 93-^111. Mental Arith¬ 
metic ind Numeration for five minutes on alternate 
days. Mair’s Mental Arithmetic (Sonn^nscbein, 9d.), ^ 
Steadjy)rogress. Much care with tables^ 

Begin NERS, 1-27. 

Composition. 

The Citizen Reader, by H. O. Arnold-Forster (Cassell, 
IS. 9d.), chapters vi., vil, viii. (both parts). Selections 
from Morte Arthur. Read and write substance. ^ 
“V^ung children who cannot write easily may narratjft. 

Work, 

Cardboard Modellings by A. Sutcliffe and W. Nelson 
(Philip & Son, as. 6d ), or, better, A Mdnuctl of Card¬ 
board Modelling, by H. Heaton (Newmann & Son, 
5s.). Make a set of furniture for the bedroom of yottr 
doll’s house. Make the curtains, rugs, bed linen, and 
counterpane for this bedroom. Se^-Teacking Needle^ 
work Manual (I^ongmans, is.). Practise stitches 
pages 15-911* Attend to Garden (Aunt Mttds Amn»al^ 

1894). 


Questions or Preceding Programme 

Bible Lesspns. ^ ^ 

1 . t, Take this child and nurse it for rae.*^ Tett. what 
you know about the education did early life of 
the child. * 

a. ’’Who made thee a ruler tnd a judge qwer us?” 
*♦ Take off the shoes ftrom off thy On 

what occasions were th^se spords 
the whole story in each'^tsase. 
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* II* 1. {a) •* Com^ ye after me." lb) ** Arise, ta%;e up thy 
^ 4 "^* W “Stretch fo^h thine hand.”"* (d) 
“ Peace, be sUll/’ Tell aj|l about the occasjpus 
when these wrds were used. 

». Give, as far as you can in th<^ words of the Bible, 
the Parable of the Sower, 


Write from memory two lines of A PVelcome, 

Dictation. 

The Citizen Reader^ page 79, § a. 

Composition.. 

Describe your favourite scene from Julius Ccesar^ or, 
^ the picture of J. F. Millet’s that you like bes^ 

English Grammar. 

1. Analyse and parse the words in italics,— 

“ O, when do fairies hide their heads ? 

When snow lies on the hiUSi 
When frost has spoiled their mossy beds^ 

And crystallised their rills.” 

2. Make sentences using the following words, and 

parse each of them : this^ which^ herself many^ 
ahave^ aftet^ once^ very^ that. 

K 

BrOINNERg— 

I. Pick out the nouns, adverbs, prepositions, and verbs 
• in (i), 

^ a. Makd*®*sentences containing the following 'words, 
and say what part of speech each is : her^ carry^ 
to^ on^ before^ saon^ all^ since. 

Er^Hsh Hhtarf. 

u **You can put tne to death but you will gain more 
honmir^l^ you spare my life.” What do you 
know o£ thb speaker ? 
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2. What history is there in the words Manchester, 

Thursday, ^Saturday, Oxford? Who gave us 
these words ? 

3. “ From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord 

deliver us.” ^ What do you know about these 
Northmen ? 

Trench Histmy. 

1. “Martin has clothed me with his garment.” Tell 

what you know about this Martin. On what 
day of the year do we remember him ? 

2. “Thus did you break the vase at Soissons.” Tell 

what you know of the speaker. 

3. What do you know of Charles the Great ? 

Plutarch*s '•Lives,* 

1. ..** Arms and laws do not flourish together.” Who 

said this ? Tell the story. 

2. Describe one of Caesar's expeditions into Gaul. 

/Natural Jdistory. 

1. What are earth pillars, landslips, and pot-holes ? 

How are they caused ? Describe some work of 
water as a sculptor that you have seen. 

2. Make a diagram, giving the names and the sizes as 

near as you can of the planets. Which planets 
have you seen ? What ,do you know about 
Jupiter and Saturn? 

3. Describe a rook, a starling, a jackdaw, a thrush. 

Tell anything you have noticed about them. 

Geography, 

1. What countries can I visit in going from England by 

sea through the Mediterranean to ^e Bla.ck Sea? 

2. What are the boundaries of Austria, Switzerland, 

Greece ? 

3. Draw a map of Northumberland, putting in the 

river Tyne and the chief t9wns»x>n its banks. 

4. Describe a journey in the Lake District. 
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French. 

X. Recite Zes Cerises and the poem leamt 
2. Name, in French, the various parts of a house, and 
make six sentences^, using the words. 


German. 

1. Tell, in German, all you can about the pictures on 

pages 18 and 19 of Little German Folks. 

2. Make three new sentences with some of the words 

you have learnt. 


Latin. 

1. Translate into Latin : (a) The road is not safe; ( 3 ) 

The slave is Roman ; (r) Here is a ide road ; 
{d) The town has four big gates; {e) The poet’s 
daughter is tall. 

2 . Make sentences, using the words,— sex^ Romani^ 

ma^naCf pila^ iratus, cujus, dux, octo, reliqui, ms. 
ho\s ONLY. 3. Decline fully,— dona ma/us, niger equm, 
vir iiber. 

liP^GINNERS— 

1. Do the first half of question 2 above. 

2. Answer in Latin the questions,— Ubi est porta t 

Quotportae sunt 1 Estne servus magnus f 

Arithmetic. ^ 

1. If a railway guard travels 2303 miles a week, how 

much does he travel in twelve days? 

2. Find the interest on {a)^£xi, 155., {b) i6s., at 

5% for one year. 

3. Wliat sum of money multiplied by ir will give 

^38,020, 4S. qjd. ? 

Beginners— 

1. How much is each of the following numbers—197, 
931, 240, 99, short of 1000? 
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If quill pens cost 12s. a thousand, how much woi^ 
'250 cost ? 

3. How many florins in 1000 shillingsT 
JOrawtf$^. 

(a) An outline of a bird with youi“ brush. 

(fi) An original brush-drawing from Julius Csssar, 

(^r) A birch, and an elm twig. 

Recitations} 

Father to choose a poem, and ten verses from Sf Mark 
and ten verses from Exodus. 

Reading} 

Father to choose unseen poem, marking wordsnot knowm. 
Music} 

Examine in work done. 

Singing} 

Father to choose an English, a French, and a German 
song, and two 'ronic Sol-fa exercises. 

Drill} 

Drill, before parents. 

IVork} 

Outside friend to examine. 


A. A , aged 9 years 
Subjects taken 


Scripture. 
English History. 
French History, 
Natural History. 
Geography, 
Writing. 
Dictatioau 


Arithmetic. 

French. 

Compositioii, 

Drawing. 

English Grammtr. 
Plutarch’s Dkies* 


Subjects thus indicactirdi to be ntarked according to R^ulatims* 
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I^tnch 

Les Cerises. 

!• Albert a envie de manger des cerises* 

- II court au verger, et grimpe k un cerisier. 

Albert se pose 4 califotirchon, sur une brancha 
D'oeil, il choisit les plus belies cerises, 

II cueille les p|us mdres, 

Et les mange au fur et 4 mesure. 

Diku 

Qui dit au soleil sur la terre 
1 )*cclairer tout honime et tout lieu, 

Qui donne 4 la nuit son myst^re, 
mes enfants, c’est Dieu. 

>• 

Le bluet le ciel superbe. 

Qui les a teints d'un mdme bleu, 

Qui verdit I'emeraude Vherbe ? 

O mes enfants, c'est Dieu. 

* Qui donne au bosquet son ombrage, 

Et quand Toiseau chante au milieu, 

Qui donne 4 Toiseau son ramage? 

O mes enfants, c*est Dieu. 

Qui donne A chacun chaque chose, 

A Tun beaucoup, 4 Tautre peu, 

Moins au ciron, plus 4 la rose ? 

O mes enfants, c’est Dieu. 

Qui donne 4 vos m 4 ie^ce charme, 

De rire 4 votre moindre jeu, 

Pleurant 4 votre moindre larme ? 

O mes enfSnts, c’est DieU. ' 

a. X<es Wiurs, les portes, la salle 4 manger, la cuuane, 
feu.* 


1 Dictated to^end. 


* Dkaated. it 
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Com^astfion 

Julius Casar 

«• 

Mf favourite scene from Julius Casar is where Mark 
Antony makes his speech to the people about Csesar, and 
they all think it such a good one, and wished to destroy 
the conspirators who had killed Csesar. He tells them 
that he had thrice offered the crown to Csesar and yet he 
had refused it, and yet Brutus in his speech had said thai 
the deed was done for the good of the country in case 
Caesar should get to be the King, which would not be 
good for Rome. Antony said that in Caesar’s will he had 
left to every one of the people a sum of money, and left 
his shaded gardens for the public use. 

English Grammar 

Ik 

I. Nouns —fairies, heads, snow, hills, frost, beds, rills. 

Preposition —on. 

Verbs —hide, lies, spoiled, has, crystallised. 


her 

Pronoun. 

carry 

Verb. 

very 

to 

Preposition. 

on 

Preposition. 

before 

Preposition. 

soon 


all 

Adjective. 

since 

Preposition. 


Were you with her? 

Will you carry this? 

Yesterday was very wet/ 

Are you going to London ? 

London is on the Thames. 

Please walk on before us> 

We will be there soon. 

That is aU. 

Since *yoyi are not coming 1 will not "come. 
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PiuiarcHs ‘ Lives ' 

1. These words “Arms and laws do not floitiish 
together,” were said by Julius Caesar in answer to a book 
that had been written by a greater orator than himself called 
Cicero. In this he said that the people could not expect 
him to be such a great orator as Cicero who had studied 
all his life for Caesar had to fight and could not study. 

2. When Caesar first went into Gaul to fight against the 
Helvetians and the Tigurini he sent out his lieutenant 
to fight the Tigurini. His lieutenant defeated them so he 
went on to fight the Helvetians who had burnt 400 of their 
villages, and 12 of their large towns. He marchf d against 
them and after having fought them he defeated them and 
he made the'prisoners he took resettle in the land and 
rebuild the towns and villages they had burnt for fear that 
other tribes frOiU Germany should come and settle in a 
country that was left with no inhabitants. 


Arithmetic 


II. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


197 

931 

240 

99 


fO • 

0 

00 

• 69 

760 

901 


2. If quill pens cost 12s. a thousand, how much would 
250 cost? 

‘ 4)12 

3 Ans. 35. = four 250. 

3. How many florins in 1000 shillings ? 

2}rooo 

500^ Ans. 500 florins. 
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£figlisk History * 

i« Caractacus was one of the earl]r BritisK vhdi 

held out against the Romans for a long time. Aftet he 
been fighting many times he was defeated ahd taken 
prisoner by the Romans and was then brcnight before the 
R. Governor, where he was tried. The Roman Govetnor 
wished to put him to death, but he said ** Yoa can pht me 
to death but you will more honour if you spare my 
So after a time he was let go, and the Governor sai 4 for his 
brave words he was to be well treated. 

2. Chester or Castra in Latin meant camp, so therOfote in 
the word Manchester it is shown that the Romans had a 
camp there and that tells us it is a old town. 

2. (^) When we use the word Thursday^ we are bringing 
the old Saxon God Th&r into our mind, as it yms on this 
day that the Saxons worshiped this God.^ 

(c) When we say the word Saturday, we are again 
recalling the old Saxon God, whose name was Saturn, the 
planet which we now have, and it was on this day that the 
Saxons worshipped their old God.^ 

3. The Northmen were a wild race who came from 

Germany an 4 Denmark, and they were always coming-^ and 

invading England as the Saxons h^d done before them. 

Canute was their greatest king and he had many fiatterers at 

his court, and they said that everything would obey him, the 

water, the sun and the moon, etc. €0 one day he ordeited 

his chair to be carried to the water’s edge and* then ho said 

to the sea ** Come no further on my land,*' but of course the 

sea still came on, and his courtiers had to rush and save him 

from getting very wet The Northmen plundered the land 

and burnt it, so that the Saxons all wanted to get iri^ ol 

them, and some of the Bishops prayed ^‘From the fury of 

the Northmen, good Lord deliver us.** ^ 

* 

* Dictated. 
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Jt^aturni IiTutifry 

*. MarfApiiiars are pillars of earth generally with a stone 
on the Where they are now was once all level groundi 
hut the rain came and washed away the softest clay, then 
the sun came» and hardened the other into cracks. Then 
more rain came and washed that away, but occasionally 
there was a large stone which prevented the water washing 
the clay away and there it remained beneath, thus forming 
an earth pillar with a stone on the top. When the stone 
comes off, the pillar is almost sure to fall down for then 
it is no longer protected from the ram. 

[J^iagram of four earth piUars\ 

I. (d) A landshp is a large piece of land which has 
fallen away from the top of a cliff, or the side of a hill. It 
IS caused by the ram sinkuig down through some soil until 
it comes to a hard rock, and then more and more ram 
coming, it makes a regular little pond or pool. This makes 
the foundation of the hill or cliff very unsafe. Then it 
begins to fall away, and thus gradually the whole part goes 
down, and that is how the landslip is caused.^ 

I. (f) I^ot'-holes are round holes at the sides of a water 
fall. They are caused by the water coming down and 
bringing little stones wfth it, and beating them agamst the 
rock on each .side of the waterfall, so that it gradually 
pounds away the side of the rock till it makes it into a 
round hole. If you look in these holes you will generally 
find one or two round stones, which have been used by the 
water for pounding the rock. When the water has broken 
these stones to tiny httle bits, it brings others down, which 
it uses in the same way, and so it continues to make the 
pot-hole*^ 

X have noticed a waterfall in Iceland gradually cutting 

^ Dictated, 
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deeper and deeper into the earth, and carrying down 
the rocks from up above. ^ 

3. (a) A rook is a fairly large black 4 >ird. It does a 
great deal of good to the farmers by eating the grubs which 
are in their fields, though it eats a little corn, but it does 
much more good than evil. Once several farmers decided 
to shoot all the rooks round about, expecting to get a very 
good crop, but instead of this they had only a very little 
corn, so that they had to induce more rooks to come and 
settle there again. Rooks generally fly in flocks. They 
make their nests high up in tall trees, and use the same 
nests each year, repairing them every now and then in the 
winter to keep them all right for the next nesting time.^ 

3- (B) A starling is also a black bird, but it has bright 
colours on the tips of its wings so that it does not look 
nearly as black as a rook. It is the smallest of its family, 
the crow is the largest. It feeds generally upon grubs, 
though it will eat bread and corn when it cannot get other 
food. Its eggs are pale blue, and there are fiom four to five 
of them in the nest, which is generally built half-way up a 
tree or in old buildings and barns.^ 

3. A jackdaw is another black bird, though it has 
a little grey on the head and a little on the body. It 
belongs to the crow family and builds its nest very high up, 
and so is very hard to find. The ne^st is made of straw and 
bits of dry grass and other little bits of old ^^tufl*. Its eggs 
are the same colour as the starling.^ 

3. {d) The colours of a thrush are, on the back a browny 
grey, the throat and breist are a whity grey with spots of 
brown, the taiT also brown with a little white and spots 
underneath, and the wings are brown like the back. Its 
nest is made of dry grass, etc., and other bits of old stuff, and 
the inside is lined with mud. Its eggs are generally about 
four, occasionally five. They are a beautiful blue colour 

* Dictated. 
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with spots of brownish black. It sings very beautifully. 
Once a little thrush was known to die from having sung too 
violently, and by that breaking one of its bloodvessels,^ 

I have noticed that the thrush sings very loudly, and that 
the sort of song he sings is—‘ Pretty Mary' or * Pretty 
Joey.* When we put out crumbs for the birds in the 
morning, the thrush does not come so much as the other 
birds, such as sparrows and black-birds, etc.^ 

Scripture 

I. I. There had been a law made by the king of Egypt 
that all the Hebrew children should be put to death so 
Moses* mother took her little babe Moses to the river’s side 
in a cradle which she had made and pushed it out until it 
went into the reeds on the other side. When Pharoah’s (sic) 
daughter came down to bathe in the river, she heard the 
baby crying, and told some of her maids to fetch the cradle 
and see what was in it. When she found it was a little baby 
she thought she wiuld keep it, as she had none herself. 
Before this Moses’ mother had put her daughter to watch 
what would happen to the baby, and when she saw the 
Princess take it, she came and asked if she should get a nurse 
for it. The Princess said to the mother ** Take this child 
and nurse it for me.” So Moses was taken into the palace 
and nursed there and Was treated as a prince. 

All royal chijdren were very well educated so Moses was 
taken to school and had to study veiy hard. When he had 
learned reading and writing, he went to college at On, 
where there was a University and here he studied all the 
arts and laws of the Egyptians, We know he was a great 
warrior because we told him coming back in triumph 
after defeating some of the enemies of Pharoah {sic). 

IL I. {a) Jesus was walking along by the Sea of Galilee 
when he saw two fishermen, whose names were Andrew and 

^ Dictated, 
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Simon Peter, and they were mending their heta* 
tmmed to them, wishing them to be his disciples And 4 aiid 
“Come ye after me." So they left their nets and foUMed 

(d) Jesus was in Peter's house at Capernaum and as h^ 
healed the people there was a great crowd round about and 
a man which had palsy could not get in. So hisfour friends 
which were carrying him lifted him up on to the roof, and 
then opened the trap door, and let him down unto Jesus. 
When Jesus saw their faith He said ‘*ls it easier to say 
forgive thee thy sms,” or to say ** Arise and take up thy 
bed.” Then He turned to the man and said ** Arise, take 
up thy bed and go to thy house.” So the man was healed.^ 

(^) After Jesus had healed the man with the withered 
hand the Pharisees took counsel with the Herodians how 
they could destroy Him, but Jesus took a boat to sail 
across the Sea of Galilee to the other shore. As He was 
going, He fell asleep ^n the boat. When they got about 
half-way across a great storm came on, so tliat the boat was 
almost full of water and His disciples were frightened^ and 
woke Him up and said “ Master, save us, for Otherwise we 
shall drown” Then Jesus woke and said, “Have ye so 
little faith, that ye are frightened at this storm.” So He 
got up, and said to the winds and the storm “ Peace, be 
still” and the storm ceased, and there was a great calm. 
Then the disciples marvelled and said to th^selvcs “ Who 
IS this, that even the winds and the waves obey.” ' 

II. 2. A sower went forth to sow, and as he sowed some 
of the seeds fell by'the Vay side and the fowls of the air 
came along, and ate them up ,* others fell upon rodky |>Iace!S, 
where there was no depth of earth, bnd they upiiang up 
ijuickly but when the sun came out it scord^ theth up— 
Others fell among thorns and prickles, so that tHmn they 
oamh up, they were choked and coUld not Ihpe^^und 

XHcteteA 
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fell among soil and produced fruit, some tWrty fold, 
aome aixty, and some a hundred.* 


French History 

I. Ji^artsfif irVho was afterwards made saint, came from 
CSetmany. When he was only about ten years old he ran 
away from home to become a monk, but he was taken by 
the Romans to be made a soldier. One day while he 
was a soldier he was coming out of town when he saw a 
beggar without anything on him who was asking for alms, 
so he look out his purse but he found he had no money in 
it so taking his sword he cut his cloak in half and gave one 
half to the beggar. In a dream that night he saw God 
clothed in half a cloak and He said to the angels 
around Him ** Martin who is not yet a Christian has clothed 
me with his garment.” So he took it as a sign that he 
should be made a Christian and so he went to the Bishop 
and was baptized. After he left the^army, he studied some 
time in Italy and then came back to Gaul and founded the 
first Christian monastery at Tours. He went from place to 
place with his disciples preaching and teaching and he was 
one of the most famous early Christian teachers. 

2. C/iWis was one of the great Merovingian kings. When 
be was only about sixteen years old, he was made king of 
the Franks, After thSy bad been plundering a church the 
Bishop of Kh^ms asked Clovis if he would send him back 
a silver vase which had originally belonged to that church, 
so Clovis sent back a message saying he would, if it fell ta 
his shafe, but otherwise he coirid not. When all the 
treasure was collected, Clovis asked if the silver vase could 
be given to him and all agreed but one man, who said that 
rather than let him have if, he would break it, so he took 
his sWord and smashed it in little pieces. This was at 
%ls«ons. Some time after, when he was reviewing his 

^ CKetated. Soioe Scripture answer* pmiUed for want of space* 
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aitny, he saw the same man that had broken the vase, and 
as his sword was hanging not quite properly, he told the 
man to right it. As the man was doing so, he drew out his 
otvn sword, and cut the man’s head oil, saying at the same 
time ‘*Thus did you break the vase at Soissons.’* Later 
on, when he was fighting a battle, he was not yet a 
Christian, and the fight was going against him, so he called 
out “ If I win this battle, I will serve the Lord of my wife,” 
she being already a Christian, and as he did win, he was 
baptized by the Bishop, who had already received the 
pieces of the vase which had been broken. As he was 
being baptized the Bishop said to him “Adore what you 
have burnt, burn what you have adored.”^ 

3. Charies the Great, or Charlemange, as he is usually 
called, was one of the very greatest Emperors. His empire 
stretched to the mouth of the Elbe in Germany, to the 
Theiss in Austria, half of Italy, the whole of France and 
a small piece of Spain, He was called the Emperor of the 
West, and had been made so by the Pope. There had not 
been an Emperor of the West for a long time, there having 
been nobody great enough for the position. He was a very 
good king, and had schools built all over the country, and 
thus he made a Christian empire amidst all the wild rac^ 
there. He placed Counts over the different parts to see 
that all was done well there, and if ^hey could not manage 
anything, they were to send up to Charlemange. He had 
also two chief ministers whom he sent round^to the different 
places to see that the Counts did their work rightly* He 
hked to live best at a place in Germany called Aachen, and 
it was there he died.^ 

Geography 

I. In going a tour from England through the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Black Sea, I could go first to France, then 
to Spain and Portugal, then reach Gibraltar, and on one 

^ Oictated. 
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^ ftnd on the other Spain. Then t would 

aee I^nce again and then Italy with the Island of Sicalyv 
Thi^ li ^wtjuld pass Turkey and Greece, and come to the? 
Straits of Constantinople, and reaching the Black Sea I 
could visit Russia. ^ 

a« The boundaries of Austria are— 

North) Germany and Russia. 

South, Turkey. 

East, Russia and Turkey. 

West, Adriatic Sea and Italy. 

The boundaries of Switzerland :— 

North, Germany, 

South, Italy. 

East, Austria. 

West, France. 

The boundaries of Greece are— 

North, Turkey. 

South, Mediterranean. 

East, Archipelago. 

West, Adriatic Sea. 

4. A journey in the lake District would be very beauti¬ 
ful, especially in summer. Derwent-water is the most 
beauriful of the lakes, Ijfut Windermere is the largest of 
all. The Lake District is called the playground of Eng- 
laiid, because people go there to see the glorious scenery. 
There are ma«y mountains of which Helvyllen is the 
monarch, but Scaw-fell is higher. There are lots of other 
mountaiDS with curious names, one is the Pillar another the 
Saddle*back, and there is a waterfall there which has a lot 
of water rushing down. The poets Southy {sic) and Words¬ 
worth lived in the Lake District, and Southey has written 
a"* pdem about the waterfall splashing and dashing. One 
of the totrns is called Ambleside and from there the coacha 
{si^ start fctf the lakes, 

5. A Map of Nortiwdnberland. 

^7 
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I This boy has written the whole of his papers, exceptmg 
Inhere 'dictated* is indicated by the figure 'i.* Children 
in Class IJ. may write part and dictate part of their 
examination work, as to write the whole would be tiring 
for the younger pupils. 

Parents and teachers are so often at a loss as to whether 
the work of the children they are teaching does, or does 
not, reach a fair average standard, and as to whether their 
education is conducted on lines too broad or too 
narrow, that these specimens of children’s work may be of 
use by way of a fair average standard. The programme 
of the term’s work for each child is given, as well as the 
examination questions the children have answered. It will 
be seen that the plan of their studies is very much the 
same as would be adopted in the case of advanced 
students, that is to say, the children read during the term 
an appointed number of pages or chapters in a consider¬ 
able number of books written with intelligence. I think 
that the style of the children’s answers justifies this method 
of teaching; they speak out of a full and satisfying know¬ 
ledge of their subjects. It is astonishing what repose of 
mind children gain when they entirely comprehend their 
lessons, and that they should remeifiber what they have 
fully understood is a matter of course. The little girl 
(Appendix C) has dictated all her answers, but sends speci¬ 
mens of her writing and reading. The boy’s work is 
partly dictated and partly written by himself. I have 
indicated the end of each dictated answer. His diagrams, 
maps, drawings, are very good. His pointing, spelling, etc., 
have been carefully pii^rved. Having been educated 
upon books for three years, spelling and composition 
have come to him as matters of course. Hundreds of 
children educated in the same Way are constantly producing 
comparable results. Some children, as one in fifty, per¬ 
haps, are inveterately bad spellers, but no child taught ia 
this way fails to compose with ease and vigour. The 
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babit of narration in ordinary lessons makes the di^tiOA 
of answers to examination questions a very simple matter* 

I should add that this work is done dunr^ morning scbooti 
which lasts two and a half (for the girl) to three hours (for 
the boy)r out of which time half an hour is given to drill 
and play. No preparation is done in the evenings* The 
afternoons are spent in held work, handicrafts, etc., but no 
book work is done exceu ii* th mormng schooUiours. 




A£cur«^, 165. 

Adam Bede, 

Affection as a motive, 144. 

AjfTectio^, tbe, loi. 

Air, as important as food, 28; un¬ 
changed, 31; n^ht, wholesome, 
3|4 { country, 9a; imvituiited, 93. 

Airings, indoor, 33. 

Alfred, King, 283. 

Alphabet, teaching the, 201. 

Ants, how to Veep, 57. 

Application, habits of, 149, 150 

Arithmetic, the teaching of, 253- 
2641 a means of ttmining, 260. 

Arnold, Dr, 175. 

Art, pictorial, 307-313* 

Artificial reflex actions, ll6. 

Asser, 283. 

Association, a mind at the merc^ of, 
138 ,* the law of, 157; a condition 
of recollection, 156. 

Attention, habit of, 86, 137-149; 
wanderii^, 139; to things, 141 ; 
what is,F 145; self * compelled, 
145 - 

Audubon, 59. 

Augustine, St, 33a 

Austen, Jane, 83 * » 

Autohd^aphy of Mary Howift, 
24 & 

Avebury, Lord, $6* 

Baby is ubiqultoua the, 126. 

Bath, the daily, 30, 

Bede, the Venerable, 284, 2S5. 

Beef-tea, 32. x" 

Bible, lonoiis, 247-253 1 m' thod 
oi^ lessons, 251 j rs^tionsini 
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lessons, a«; the, the chief sburce 
of moral ideas, 336 ; the reading 
of the, 348. 

* Bird-stalkii»,* S9-92, 

Blood, certain causes affect the 
quality of the, 25, 

Books, field-lore and naturalists^ 
62; uses of naturalists*, 64; 
lesson, 229. 

Brain, conditions of healthy, activ¬ 
ity, 20; all mind labour means 
wear of, tissue, 21; a healthy, 96; 
incessant rei^eneration of, tissue, 
115; no limit to recording power 
of the, 158* 

Bridgman, Laura, 195. 

Burns, i2d* 

Calendars, naturalists’, 54. 

Carpenter, Dr, 68, x 11,112,1 x6,131. 

Cerebration unconscious, toS. 

Change* of ocmspation, 23; the 
childVi thoughts, 167, 325. 

Character affected by acquired modi- 
ficaticms of brain tissue, 118; the 
result of conduct rqpilated by 
will, 3aa 

Charles It., 29. 

Charts, history, 293. 

Child, the estate cn the, XI ; divine 
estimate of the, 12. 


abiding, 13; must pereeSya that 
their goveriumB areUw*co!ixMl!ed| 
15; roould have the beat m tbew 
motliersp 17; dejl^pianig lhe» 17 3 
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the» 1$; |}i« of, 
f 9 f ftlationshipsof, 
llith tf; walk everj 

*9 { ottt-of'doou file for the 
42^5 $ ahouM know ^Id-crops, 
517 slioiiiM follow the ieasonsi 
$n; sIkkiiM her fflaoonmged tc 
watoh, sy; what town, tan do, 59 
get knowledge by meaiui of theii 
senses, < 9 ^ i mtn i^inom f67 
shoiMo I1W made Isudiiar with nat 
iiral ot^eets, 69} and mothei 
nature, 78*^01 require country air. 
9^1 apbysica) ideal for, 94,have nc 
self^ompelling power, 98; are in¬ 
capable of steady effort, 99 j should 
be saved the effort of decision, 
100; must not be left to their human 
nature, 102 ; habits of, are formed 
involuntarily, 105; should learn 
dancing, etc., at an early age, ri3 ] 
should put away their pla> things, 
130; should lie let alone, 134; 
should execute perfectly, 159; 
must have desire to obey, 161 ; 
learn, to grow, 171 ; learn, to get 
ideas, 173 ; learn, to get knoW" 
ledge, 174 ; literature proper fur, 
176; danger of undervaluing in* 
telHgence of, 186; should be 
allowed some ordering of their 
lives, 194,' only,’ 193; narrate by 
nature, 231; enjoy the Bible, 247 ; 
should know the Bible text, 2^ ; 
have art in them, 313; should be 
taught the way of t^evill, 326; 
play with moral questions, 336. 
Chnst, our King;, 350; the indwell* 
ing of, 352. 

Christianity, the essence of, 350^ 
Ckrtsimas i>ay and aiktr Smnons^ 

34 h 34 «. ^ 

CmdireUa, 138. 

Oassificatkm, first*hand, 63. 
Clay-modelling, 313. 

Cleanliness, iMi ^> 7 ' « 

^mbing, 83. 

g olhirfg, 84. 

ibbe, Frances Power, loi. 

Code of eduektiem in the Gospels, 12. 
Coleridge, 61, 318, 337, • 

Common seiise» 37* 
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Compass dfiB, yK 
Composition, 243-247; lemnns in, 
243 ; comes by nature, 247. 
Conditions oThosilthy brain activity, 

20-37 

Conscience, ig judge and lawgiver, 
329; is not an mlidliblb gui)^ 
331; a real power, 332 i a splii* 
tual sense, 332; an uodevelopid 
capability in chUdren, 333 j ^e 
ttnmstrucied, 334 ; the instrw^, 
33S ; a child’s good, 335 ; of a 
' child ignorant, 338; laStrUciing 
the, 339; made elRb^ive by dis¬ 
cipline, 340. 

Consequences, natural and educa¬ 
tive, of conduct, 148, 

Copptrfislds Damdf 69. 

Cowper, 22, 86. 

Creatures, living, 56-6M.. 

Cul~de rer, an Mut.ational, 89. 

Darn in, icy. 

Dates in history teaching, 289. 
Dawes, the Rev, Richard, 27O. 

Days in the open, 43. 

Decision, a 'conscientious,* 334 
Desires, the, too, 

Desks, 239, 265. 

Despi^ng the children, 17-19. 
Dickens, Charles, 69, 186, 263. 
Dictation, 240; steps of a lesson in, 
241. 

Di^enes and tka Bays aj 

Tt'oyt 152 , 

Direction, in geography lessons* 74; 

practice m finding, 75. 

Distance, in geography lessons, 73, 
Diversion, 324. 

Divine liic m the child, the, 341- 
35 ®* 

Drawkm lessons, 3t2. 
drills, fi5* 

Duty of a child, the whokf^ tdCi, 

Edgeworth, Maria, 148. 

EdmsUim^ by Hmbett Spencer, 4, 
l^ueation, tradiUonai melhods of, 
6; code of, in the Gospels, la; 

<lho reigh of tew’ in, 37 ; be^t^d 

upon natural law, 9 t^l 34 t 12 
the fonnstkia of hfdins, ^ s in* 
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tell«ctual and moral, Tr7 ; infant, 
125; in Lahits favours an easy 
life, 135; a science of, 135; 
lessons as instruments of, 169- 
316. 

Educational forces, l,ove, Law, 
keli^on, 99. 

Educator, problem before the, 103. 

Emulation, 143. 

Enunciation, 230. 

Esau, 40. 

Evans, Mr, 69. 

Evenings ai Home^ 265. 

Sxag^geration, 165. 

Exercise, mental, 21 ; daily phy<;i 
cal, 132-134. 

Family is the unit of the nation, | 
the, 5. 

Farrar, Dean, 56. 

Faults of children, the, 19. 

Fausty Marlowe’s, 107, 119 

Field lore, 62-65. 

Fleming, Marjorie, 223. 

Flowers, and trees, 5 >-56; field, 
and the liie*history of plants, 51 ; 
Leigh Hunt on, 53. 

Francis, S., 60. 

Free-will and habit, 110. 

French Home Lifty 7. 

French, the, lesson, 80, 157, 300- 
307 ; M. Gouin’s method, 302 ; 
the Seriesy 303. 

Froebel, 179, 185, 197, 19S. 

Games, out - of - door, 80; nia<^), 
81. 

Garden of Eden, the, 128. 

Garments, porous, 36; for walks in 
bad weather, 87. 

Geography, out-of-door, 72-78; pic- 

^ torlal, 72; physical, 73; ‘dis¬ 
tance,’ 73; ‘airection,’ 74; use^af 
compass in, 76; ‘boundaries,’ 
77; 'plans,* 77 ; local, 78, 271.- 
279;; should be interesting, 273 ; 
how to begin, 273; maps, 275 ; 
general knowledge of, 276; par^ 
ticulfur knowledge of, 276 ; defini¬ 
tions, 377; fundamental ideas of, 
a 77 . , 

God, relatioDship of children with, I 


19; allegiance to, 38; the l>#w- 
gtver, 39; presented as an 
Exactor, ^5; the knowledge of, 
distinct fr^om morality, 347 ; the 
Father and Giver, 349. 

Gordon, 322. 

Gospels, the code of education in 
the, 12, 19. 

Gouin, M., 304. 

Grace, divine, works on lines of 
human effort, 104. 

Grammar, 295-300; a difficult 
Study, 295 ; Latin, 295 ; English, 
a logical study, 295 ; first lessons 
in, 296-300 

Guido’s * Magdalen,* 312 

Habit, is ten natures, 96-134 ; the 
instrument by which parents 
work, 97 ; may supplant nature, 
105 ; runs on the lines of nature, 
105 ; may be a lever, 105 ; a, is 
formed involuntarily, 105 ; forces 
nature into new channels, 106 ; 
lines of, must be laid down, 107 ; 
direction of lines of, 109 ; and 
free-will, 110 ; rules our thoughts 
and acts, 110; powerful even 
when the will decides, ill ; the 
physiology of, 111-118 ; the form¬ 
ing of a, 119-124 ; a delight in 
itself, 121; stages in formation of 
a, 122 ; of music, 133 ; of atten¬ 
tion, 137; of application, 149; 
of thinking, 150 ; of imagining, 
151 ; remembering, 154 ; of 
perfect execution, 159; of obedi¬ 
ence, 160-164 ;^inay frustrate the 
will, 326; of "sell-management, 
328. 

Habits, moral and mental, 113; 
infant, 124-132; of time and 
place, 131 ; of mind, 135-168; 
moral, 135-168 ; training in, be¬ 
comes a habit, 136; inspired in 
the home atmosphere, 1 37 ; Slip- 
Shod, 229. 

Hall, Dr Stanley, 198. < ' , 

Handicrafts, 315. 

Havelock, 322. 

Head, Oiptain, i5<X 

Heidelberg, 159. 
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llttredity, loi. 

Hindeniig ihc childreti, 19, 20. 

History, the teaching of, 379-295 ; 
a storehouse of idetas, 279; 
'outlines,* mischie'vous, 280; 
early, l>est fitted for chi’dren, 
281 ; chronicles, 282 ; myths, 284 ; 
books, 287; dates in teaching, 
291 ; narrating and illustrations, 
294} 'playingat,*294. 

Home, the best growing ground for 
young children, 170 ; work, 147, 

Honour, the sense of, 128. 

Houdin, 86. 

Howe, Dr, 195. 

Hullah, Mr, 133. 

Human nature, loi, 102, 

Hunt, Leigh, 53. 

Huxley, 23, 116. 

Ideas, children learn, to get, 173 ; 
grow and pioduce after theu 
kind, 173 ; Scott and Stevenson 
worked with, 174; value of 
dominant, 174; l''<’sons must 
furnish, 174 ; fitting and vital, 
347 * 

Illustrations, original, 31T. 

Imagination, talcs of the, 152; and 
great conceptions, 152 ; grows, 

> 53 - 

Imagining, the habit of, 151-154. 

Inattention, 229. 

Incongruous, sense of the, 15 1 . 

Indian Mutiny, the, 335. 

Inertness of parents, the, 3ga. 

Influence, outside, 118. 

Initiative, the ingiortance of per¬ 
sonal, 192. 

Intelligence, the danger of under 
valuing children’s, 186. 

Intentions, good, and common 
■Sense, 37* 

Intimacy with nature, 71. 

Intimations of Inimoftahty^ 11-12. 

Thrusalem, 82.^ 

Je$us, our Saviour, 351. 

Keller, Helen, 194-196* , „ . 

Kindergarten, the, method, 8, 82, 
170; the, as a place of education, 


178-199; the nursery need not 
be A, 179; field of knowled^ 
too circumscribed in the, 179; 
* occupations,* 180 ; * sweetness 
and light * in the, 180; further 
considerations of the, 182-199 ; a 
false analogy, 189; Miss Skillivan 
on the, 195; the. In the United 
States, 196; Mr IluBtleton Mark 
on the, 197; Dr Stanley Hall on 
the, 198. 

Kindeigartnerin, the mother the 
liest, 178 ; the true, 185, 188. 

Kindness, 339. 

Kingsley, 58, 71. 

King's Somborne School, 268. 

Knowledge, nature, 61 ; attractive¬ 
ness of, 145 ; the doctoring of the 
material 172 , children learn, 
to get, 174 ; dilutee 175 ; Dr 
Arno]d*s, as a child, 175 ; of God 
distinct from morality, 347. 

Landseer, 309. 

Law, reign of, in education, 37 j 
' mind ' and ' matter * equally 
governed by, 39 ; antagonism to, 
shown by some religious persons, 
39; and love as educational 
forces, 99 ; ensures Id^erty, 164. 

Laws of health, 16; of the intel¬ 
lectual and moral life, id, 

Laws of Thought^ Thompson*8, 
150. 

Lesson, must recall the last, each, 
156; books, 229. 

Lessons, attractive, 141 ; as instru¬ 
ments of education, 169-316; 
must furnish ideas. 174. 

Lffo of Weslfy^ Southcy*s, 200. 

Life, out - of - door, 92-^5 ; the 
divine, in the child, 341-353. 

Li^ht, solar, 94. 

Literature, proper for children, 

.176. 

Lives, law-abiding, often more 
blameless than pious, 38, 

Livingstone, Dr, 101, 274, 27$. 

LogiCy J. S. Mill's, 261. 

Wordsworth**, 33. 

LycidaSy 225. 

Lying, three causes of, 164, 165. 
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MiisiiBlmKy, WlUmth of« 1183. 

MftW^ geod( t32* 

^ g0«enimem 0 ^ $ip 
*75 meantog of, ^ 

Mafk^ mt Thistleton, s^. 

Mariowe, 119b 

Masteily inactivity, 5, 134, 19a. 

Mathematics, the preparation for, 

Mannee, F. D , 341, 343. 

Meals, cODcemxog, 25 ; talk at, 96 ^ 
variety in, 27 ; oat of dotna, 43. 

Memorising, 224. 

Memeory, a *gpari<IQs,* 155; a 
record in the brain substance, 
1 $$. 

Men, grown, lose halnt of observa¬ 
tion, 69; power will pass into the 
hands of sdentific, 71. 

Mental effort, rapid, 149. 

Mental Physiology^ Dr Girpenter’s, 
68, III, 113 , 116, 131. 

Method, a way to an end, 8; 
kindergarten, 8; a system easier 
than a, 9. 

Methods, traditional, of education, 

6 . 


Mill, J. S., a6i, 323. 

Miller, Miss, 217. 

Mmd, labour means wear of brain, 
21 i uid matter equally governed 
by law, 39. 

Modesty, 128. 

Modifications, acquired, of hmin 
tissue, 118. 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of, 285. 

* Mooning,' 147. 

Moore, the Rev. H. A,, ayOk 

MoreUw Intr^kecHm to Mental 
Phtkn^hy^ 68, 33a * *• 

Professor, 383. 

'Mother-^mes* too strenuous for 
cAuldren, X9a 

Mother, tm, the best klndeigftrt- 
neiin, 178. 

Mothers, owe a ' linking ^ leve 10 

^ the^ imildbeiiy 3 $ fovns their ifid}* 
diren's habits involuntarily, ic^; 
and teadhers shesdd know about 


tMuttre, 044 smst aeittpi ww 
too mia^ tailk» 7lk 
Musk:, the liMrit ^ I33i, ||j|» 


child, ox. 

Nntniaihhi^ hcKi^ 

Kature, dhuies, ^ 43 ^ dli; 

most isnportanl^ Ihr 

dren^ ^ ip^iivwsi'aifisw* 

girla^ 631 motiwnt and tesihars 
should know abott1« 841 die 
teaching of, 65 ; intimai^ with, 
makes for personai WeA’-bmug, 
71 what it, too $ ph^ heredity, 
lot, elenieiita] of human, 

loi; plus physical conditions, 
103 } human, the sum of certain 
attributes, 162 { as an educator, 
186; danger of supplanting, 191. 
Neatness akin to order, 130. 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 54. 

Nightingale, Florence, 333. 

Nose, a sensitive, X 35 « * 

Notation, 357. 

Nourishment, mental, 24. 

' Nurse,’ 18, 


Obedience habit of, I3^ l60$ no 
accidental duty, tfitj muslt be 
eapected, 163* ^ 

Object less^i 67. 

Observation, dtsedminsdh^, 0 1 
grown men lose habit of| dpi la 
winter, 8$. 

Qccapation, change ol, 33 . 

Offending the chfldreh, : 

Opinion, die force of ^ V {a the 

home, 58. 

Order, habk of, I 39 * 

Overpressure, 66, t46» 

Osborne, Gemge, 343. 

Othello, 4. 

Ottt-qfdoor lifit ffir Ihi' mitldeex 

*♦ 3 - 45 ^ . 

Oxygen, has iU •wniudwn, 
the esMtlal proportion'O^ 
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Lnt^ as4. aa6. 

I*arents, t^y Mf Uii»eg[ardinff 
l4ws of health land of the iotdlec- 
teal and morid We, id; must ac¬ 
quaint ^mselves ^h ^nciptef 
of physiology ahd moral science, 
40$ the trust of, must not ht 
eu^fl^ tOi|j moat lay down laws 
of nabiL loy j must expect obedi¬ 
ence, 102; must redact on satiject- 
matterW it^tructaon, 160; musi 
sow opportunities, tpe} mertnea 
331; have some power tc 
enthrone the King, 341; must 
present idea of Gw to children, 
3^{ must not make blundenng 
diorts, 344; must select inspinng 
ideas, 346; must teach cmly what 
they know, 346, 

Parent/ RevieWf the, 370. 

Paul, St, 333. 

Persistence, 12a. 

Persons, born with the same primary 
desires and afiections, all, 100, 
101; the requirements of, 186. 
PerspurafJoa, free, 35j insensible, 35 
Pestidozzi, 2. 

* Picture-’^ioting,’ 48-$! { method 

of, 48 ; a strain on tw attention, | 
48; fully and in detail, 49» the 
moUier’s part in, 49} a means t ‘ 
after Solace, 50. 

Pictuie'talk, 309. 

* Plans ’ in teaching geography, 77. 
Pbto, 185. 

$*leasures connected with drost an< 
snow, 65. 

PIutarCh*s Z>nm, 333, 386 . 
Possibikiaes of a day m the open 

43 * 

Power, no limit to the recording 
of the brain, 158. 

Priestley’s, Dr, Lutures on Historj, 

176. 

prtntitig. 234 * 

Problems in anthmetic, 257, , 

rrcmunciaUon, careful, ao6. 
prospero, 30. 
i%o»cA,94* ^ 

Pmliduo^ts, 140- 

Purity, 138. • 

Bmey Boxi * 33 * 


ReadiBg, 199 - 232 ; atsight, 204 {the, 
of prose, 204; ordinary method o( 
teachir^, 206 ; the first, lessons, 
207-332; by sight and by sound, 
214; handwriting. 214; arbitmry 
symbols, 215; sentences, 2x8; 
moral training in, lessons, 221; for 
older children, 336-230; the habit 
of, 227; aloud to chiidren, 227. 
Recitation, 223-2:;^. 

Recollection, 154; and the law of 
association, 157. 

* Red Indian * life, 88 
Reflex actions may be acquired, 
artificial, XI6. 

Regularity in infant education, 131. 
Ref^on as as educational force, 99. 
Religious instruction, 347. 
Remembering, 154. 

Rest, 32 ; afmr meals, 32. 
Reverence, for hfr, 62; t66. 
Rewards, 148 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 314, 

Richter, J. Paul, 88. 

Robtnson Cfusoe, i$2, 187, 232. 
Rondes^ 8a. 

Rosamund and the Purple Jur^ 148* 
Ruskm, 155, 263, 3T2. 

Scott and Stevenson wenrked with 
ideas, 174. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 223. 
'Sight-seeing,* 45-48 • how to do, 
46 ; educational uses of, 46. 
Simpson, Sir James, 185. 

Singing, 314. 

Skipping-rope and shuttlecock, 83. 
Smith, Adam, 333. 

Smollett's History oj England, 175 
Soul, the functions and life of the, 
343 ; what is the life of the ? 343. 
Soythi^'l Life of Wesley^ ado 
Spelling, early, 203; bad* 24O; 
the rationale of, 241 ; esntea of 
•illiterate, 243, 

Spencer, Herbmt, 3, 4, 263. 

Steele, Richard, zxj, 

SuUivam Miss, 195. 

Sun, the, 73, 

Sunshine, 34. 

Swanwick, Miss Anna, 225. 

System easier than a methw, 9 - 
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Table for little children, a, 240. 
Tael, 122. 

Teachers, should know about nature, 
64; must lay down laws of habit, 
IQ7; mediate too much, iSS; 
must sow opportunities, 192. 

Temper, 166; not, but tendency, 
166 ; new habit of, 167. 

Tennyson, 52, 63, 69, 330. 

Tests applied to children's lessons, 
four, 177. 

Text-hand, 235, 238. 

The Ancient Mariner, 61, 

TTu Heir of Reddle, 323. 

7 ht Mill cn the Floss, 69. 

Theology, nursery, 20. 

Thermopylae, 187. 

Things, children learn from, 67. 

Thinking comes by practice, 153. 

Thompson’s Laws of Thought, 150. 

Thought, persistent trains of, 114, 

Thoughts, think themselves, 108; 
change the child's, 167. 

Time-tables, 142. 

Tintern Abbey, 50. 

Tolstoi, the childhood of, i8a. 

Tonic Sol-fa, 314. 

Training, of children ‘ dreadfully 
defective,* 3 ; of ear and voice, 
133 ; mental, of a child naturalist, 
61 ; of a just eye and faithful 
hand, 180; in habits becomes a 
habit, 136. 

Tramps in wet weather, 87. 

Transcription, 238-240, 

Trees and flowers, 51-56; the 
study of, 52. 

Trench, Archbishop, 55. 

Truth, essential and accidental, 249. 

Truthfulness, 164, 165. 

Tuileries, The, 59, 


Ulysses, 187. 

Vanity Fair, 24 ^. 

Ventilation, 33. 

Walks, in bad weather, 85-88; 
winter, 85 ; garments for, 87. 

Watchfulness, 122. 

Weighing and measuring, 259. 

Wesley, Mrs, X99. 

Wilfulness, what is ? 321. 

Will, 317-329; executive power 
vested in the, 3x7 ; what is the, ? 
318 ; persons may go through life 
without deliberate act of, ^iS ; 
three functions of, 319; wilful- 
ness indicates want of, power, 
320 ; the, has superior and inferior 
functions, 321 ; the, is not a 
inoTal faculty, 322 ; the, must be 
disciplined, 322 ; the sole practi¬ 
cal faculty of man, 323 ; how the, 
operates, 323; the way of the, 
324; power of, implies power of 
attention, 326; habit may frus¬ 
trate the, 326 ; how to strengthen 
the, 327 ; education of the, 329. 

Word-making, 202, 203, 

Words a weariness, 141. 

Wordsworth, ii, X2, 33, 50, 69, 79, 
X8S. 

Work, definite, in a given time, 
142. 

Writing, 233-240; position in, 
239 - ‘ 

‘W. V.,* x88. 

e 

Zambesi, the tribes of the, lox. 

Zeal must be stimulated, 149. 


*«* As allusion has ba^n made to the Parents* Haiional Educationai 
Union and its various agencies, especially of the Parents* Review School, It 
may be well to add that information abept these may be had from the Sec¬ 
retary, The “ Questions for the Use ef Readers** are inserted with a view 
to the F.N.E.U, Rbaping Coubsb, Persons who wish to become 
'*Qualified Members** of the Union by undertaking this course should 
communicate with the Secretary, 26 Victoria* Street, London, S.W. 
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